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San Francisco General Sessions 


THE BOOK—A GRAVE OR A SEED BED 


By Tutty C. Knotes, President, College of the Pacific, Stockton, Calif. 


FIRST GENERAL SESSION 


OUR speaker is not a professional 
) librarian, and it seems like bringing 
coals to Newcastle to come before 
you and speak about books. You know 
books, their weight, their binding, their print- 
ing, and the durability of the physical ma- 
terials out of which they are made. You 
know the history of bookmaking and of the 
various types of forms into which books 
have been forced. You know classifications 
and systems of cataloging and can argue 
about their merits. You know authors— 
standard, accepted, and would be. You 
know libraries, as buildings, much better 
before they are built than after you have 
moved into them. Yes, I suspect you know 
the contents of the books fairly well; you 
are able to render valuable service to the 
uninitiated, and you are able to save time for 
the scholar and the earnest students. With 
all this in mind, what can I say to you? 
Suppose in the first place we very simply 
trace the history of a book from its begin- 
No one can go 
far enough back in history to find the first 
book, but it was suspiciously near the time 
when men longed for a substitute for mem- 
ory. The poems of the various pre-literary 
groups were retained in mind and recited 
by trained speakers with great accuracy. 
Probably rhythm developed stress and verse, 
and they came rather as an aid to memory 
than as a means of expressing artistry. 
Carving on wood and stone, the marks 
on clay tablets, sun or kiln dried, made more 
permanent material recording possible, but 
it is doubtful if the record so made was more 
accurate, and certainly the substitution of 
the material record for the mental weak- 


ened the memory and led to the unemploy- 
ment of great numbers of highly respected 
bards and singers. Perhaps some such 
thoughts as these led the late Don Marquis 
to write the following poem: 


THE ParaApox 


*Tis evanescence that endures; 

The loveliness that dies the soonest has the 
longest life. 

The rainbow is a momentary thing, 

The afterglows are ashes while we gaze, 

And those soft flames of song 

That burn amid the hawthorne scented 
bushes of the May 

Expire before the sense can fix them. 

The motes of moonlight steal across the 
tender dusk, 

And faery flutings wander from the haunted 
hills, 

And tremble and are gone. 

All bloom and fire 

All light and color, scent and sound— 

All passion which is kin to these— 

Die almost in the instant of their birth. 

They die and yet they live forever, 

For by their very poignance they are thrust 

Deeper into the texture of that eternal stuff 

Which is the soul 

And grow to unity with it, and there 

The loveliness which dies the soonest always 
lives. 


Surely something great and noble died 
or at least was crippled when facts, thoughts, 
ideas, pictures, and dreams were no longer 
held in solution in the mind and were com- 
mitted to mud, papyrus, and stone. 

There are compensations, however, for 
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out of it all, through scroll, diploma, and 
leaflet, came books and what they mean 
to all humanity. 


Shall we not with Helen Coale Crew say: 


A GRACE BEFORE READING 


Myriad leaved as an elm; 
Starred with shining word and phrase. 
Wondrous words that overwhelm, 
Phrases vivid, swift, divine; 
Gracious turn of verse and line— 
O, God, all praise 
For a book; its tears, its wit, 
Its faults, and the perfect joy of it! 
Oh, to dip 
Headlong in! Cleaving down 
Through lucent depths of verb and noun 
To the rare thought that lies embedded, and 
arise 
Pearl-laden toward the skies, 
Blowing bright foam of adjectives about 
one’s lip! 
Sappho, burning heart of her 
Sweet St. Francis, star bespent, 
Young Kit Marlowe, sped and spent, 
Montaigne, royal gossiper; 
Brave Munchausen, dauntless liar, 
Lamb’s dear whimsey; Shelley’s flight; 
Hot Catullus, all afire; 
Shakespeare, chiefest heart delight! 
Oh, God, all praise 
That in brief, swift days 
Thou mad’st the world’s green gardens, 
and forsook 


Thy labor, leaving man and time to make 
the book. 


We have become so accustomed to books 
that it is almost impossible for us to think 
of a time when they did not exist, and so 
hard to realize that at one time one of the 
Bible writers said, “Of the making of books 
there is no end, and much study is a weari- 
ness of the flesh.” If that statement were 
true when it was made, what would be an 
adequate statement today? 

When one thinks of the famous libraries 
of antiquity, particularly those of Alex- 
andria and of Cordoba, and of their fate, 
and then makes a comparison with the 
gre.t national, state, municipal, and uni- 


verity libraries of today, one realizes 


how bookish the world has really grown. 

Unfortunately, America has not fared 
very well by comparison with European 
countries in the production and use of books. 
Studies of the number of titles produced 
even by small nations abroad indicate that 
we do not publish at all in proportion to 
our population or our distribution and cat- 
aloging of titles. 

The picture, however, is not so dark as it 
would be if America did not furnish such 
a market for European books both in their 
original form and in translation. Govern- 
ment has recognized this factor by liberal 
customs allowances, and millions of books in 
thousands of titles come to our homes, 
schools, and libraries annually, the more so 
because such a large portion of our people 
and so many of our educational procedures 
have their roots in the lands beyond the sea. 

Our libraries until most recent times have 
been far superior to those of any other land 
in many particulars. In architecture our 
buildings are much better designed and 
adapted to the needs of housing, care, and 
reading. Certainly, in the science as well 
as in the art of lighting, our status is en- 
viable. 

It is almost inconceivable that Europe has 
been so backward in the matter of making its 
vast collections of books, pamphlets, mag- 
azines, and papers available. I remember 
so well how painfully ludicrous was the 
lack of cataloging in the British Museum up 
to the time of the use of the Rockefeller 
gift for a modern system. 

During recent days I have been trying to 
visualize the vastness of the stores of books 
in the world. Just the accumulation in one 
modest home, even where there is not a 
single one of us who cherishes books just 
because they are books, is appalling. Add 
to such as this the homes where books are 
loved for their own sakes as well as for 
their contents, and what a mass there is. 

Our monumental collections in institu- 
tional and public repositories beggar descrip- 
tion, and what an army of men and women 
is employed in the care of the volumes and 
in making them available for the use of 
readers! The writing, printing, housing, 
and servicing of books provide loving em- 
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ployment for a vast number of potentially 
valuable people, and it is to be hoped in 
most cases actually valuable people. 

I wish I could be sure that all profes- 
sional book handlers are engaged in loving 
employment. Perhaps some of them have 
the attitude of one of my acquaintances in 
Los Angeles many years ago. He was a 
commercial rose gardener. One day I said 
to him, “Mr. Ross, what a wonderful life 
you live among the roses.” “Oh,” said he, 
“I don’t know, they have to be irrigated, 
hoed, and sprayed just like potatoes.” 

It is too bad that no one has found a 
certain test for the reception a book may 
receive. Writers fall into many, many 
classes. Some people just have an itch to 
write and a yen to publish. Certainly with 
them “of the writing of books there is no 
end.” I have known some of them, and 
what a trial they are to their families and 
their friends. The urge to write is so 
strong that they are willing to sacrifice 
everything, even life itself, for the sake of 
expression, and often just for the sake of 
achieving print. 

One such writer comes to mind. An ex- 
cellent mechanic, with vivid, too vivid, imagi- 
nation, with a mind keyed to a fine frenzy 
for making literature, but also with no 
grammatical knowledge and no theoretical 
skill. How he suffered and how his friends 
suffered with him as rejection slip after 
rejection slip came! No publisher could be 
found willing to print. What a tragedy! 
The story can be multiplied by the thousands 
in every literary country on the globe. And 
each victim knows that the light of genius 
burns, and publishers are gross and dull. On 
the other hand, here and there, works have 
caught the popular fancy, and have had al- 
most unlimited circulations for a time, but 
most of the imprints find their way into the 
lofts, the attics, and the secondhand stores. 

You and I are not primarily interested in 
the work of the collector as such. He has 
his place and given adequate fortune he 
saves much that is valuable and much 
merely because it is old. Old books, of 
course, have an attraction for us all as 
objects of art and as illustrations of the 
history of printing, but the book that chal- 
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lenges you and me is the book to be used, 
and used freely. 

For centuries booklovers have shuddered 
over the destruction of the library of Alex- 
andria and of the alleged dictum: “All that 
is here of value is in the Koran; hence, it 
is not needed; all that is here that is not 
in the Koran is false; destroy, therefore, all 
of it.” But is that so far away from the 
suggestion made some years ago, supposedly 
in the interest of sound learning, that all 
books in science should be destroyed at least 
every ten years, saving only enough to keep a 
record of the errors of the previous decades? 

Would I could challenge every librarian 
within this organization to survey his or 
her library, and by some process relegate to 
the storage rooms all books not pregnant 
with life, vivid in imagination, breath-taking 
in beauty, and stimulating in suggestiveness. 
Of course, I know that factual reference 
books, books written and criticized with 
meticulous care, must bulk large in any 
collection which serves the public, and par- 
ticularly the scholarly public, but all too 
frequently they are written for a restricted 
reading public and for verification rather 
than for stimulus. 

I once saw a copy taken from a flyleaf 
of a thesis submitted in partial fulfilment of 
the requirement for a Doctor of Philosophy 
degree. This is the inscription: “The 
author of the following thesis thanks God 
that there is nothing in it that can be of 
any possible value to anybody. It is non- 
utilitarian and therefore pure scholarship.” 

I thank God that American scholarship 
at least is freeing itself of the incubus of the 
idea that scholarship must be detached from 
the utilitarian and from the interesting. 
The useful may not only be interesting, but 
attractive in a compelling way. None of 
us are so sure today as we were twenty-five 
years ago that the careful, detached, and 
impersonal scholarship of Germany was 
good for Germany and for the world. Per- 
haps if more time, energy, and thought had 
been given to the human equation in life, the 
world would be a better and a safer place 
in which to live. 

Often in my long drives around the 
Golden West I commune with the men and 
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women who have written your books. I 
try to visualize them and enter into Socratic 
dialogs with them, but my area of ac- 
quaintance is circumscribed; circumscribed 
in the first place by my own limitations— 
limitations of field and interest. However, 
those whom I do know rise out from be- 
tween the lids and sit beside me in the car 
and we talk, but we talk only as men have 
written down what they or others have said. 

Will you pardon me if I say that I am 
more interested in what others have written 
of my friends than in what they themselves 
have written? Here is a sample: 

“Come hither, Socrates. Don’t be afraid 
of this automobile speeding through the 
night. It is safe so long as we watch the 
road and the signs and don’t go too fast; 
here, I'll turn off the radio and we can be 
quiet. Now, I have always wanted to know 
why you never wrote anything. ‘Oh, that is 
an easy question to answer. I knew that if 
I contributed anything that was worthy of 
being remembered, young Plato and method- 
ical Xenophon would write it down, and 
others would argue over it to the end of 
time. Has it not been so?’ Of course, I 
had to say, ‘Indeed, but slyly, Socrates, I 
have often wondered if Plato did not-make 
you say many things that he himself wanted 
to say and felt safer in saying through the 
reconstructed dialog.’ His only reply was, 
with a wry grin, “That is what Xanthippe 
wondered, too.’ ” 

The two greatest teachers, Socrates and 
Jesus, never left a literary record, but Luke 
said that if all the sayings of Jesus had been 
recorded the world itself would not have 
contained all the books. 

Then I must admit, also, that I am cir- 
cumscribed by the limit of interest in the 
manner of the writing of the books. So 
much has been written to perform a task or 
written in a detached way about scholarly 
subjects that all interest or life has been 
squeezed out of the substance. Here one 
is tempted to tell the story of the murals 
of Orozco in the Dartmouth library. The 
painter had the right to choose the place ot 


his indictment—a delivery room with the 
attendant doctors and nurses, all skeletons 
clothed in academic costume receiving into 
the world a skeleton child, while in the 
background is a world burning up. 

Style is hard to define and hard to de- 
velop. Sometimes I think that either one 
has it or does not. Unfortunately, many 
research results that should be helpful are 
written in such dry matter-of-fact style that 
they are a task rather than a joy to read. 
So the book, and so much of the library as is 
filled with such books becomes a graveyard. 
Row upon row, stack upon stack of dead 
material, and over all the beautiful, stately 
library, a mausoleum. Does any one of us 
dare to estimate how much of the material 
under our charge lies in a graveyard? 

On the other hand, how glorious is a 
book in which are germ ideas, suggestive 
facts, and fructifying suggestions! Every 
sentence is luminous, suggestive, firing the 
reader to creative effort and stimulating 
emulation. I know how hard it is to exer- 
cise discrimination, especially when some of 
us are awed by the simple fact of a book and 
feel therefore that all of them deserve a 
place. I also know that for someone some 
time the most obscure passage in a seemingly 
futile volume will furnish the necessary seed 
for growth; but may I not plead for books 
that are vital, germinal, fructifying; a li- 
brary, a seed bed for the sustenance and 
beautifying of life. 

One has said: 


I would not paint a face, 

Or streams, or rocks, or trees 
Mere semblances of things; 
Something more than these. 

I would not play a tune 

Upon a string or lute 

Which did not also sing 


Meanings which else were mute. 


May I not add: 


I would not write a book 
Or paper, pamphlet or scroll, 
That did not carry a germ 
From which life might roll. 
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IRELAND LOOKS AT HERSELF 


By Roisin WAtusn, Librarian, Public Library, Dublin, Eire 


SECOND GENERAL SESSION 


actors, and an audience to make a play, 

just as it takes an author, publisher, 
and printer to make a book; but it seems to 
me that more important than any of these, 
indeed a prerequisite for any form of art, 
is the material of life and experience out 
of which the author grew, which stirs him 
emotionally, and on which his mind works 
imaginatively. With this wider interpre- 
tation of the scope of bookmaking I hope 
to show how Ireland and the Irish character 
are throwing up the material on which many 
artists and scholars are working at present. 
If I refer back to prehistoric or early his- 
toric periods, it is only because Ireland is 
handling them creatively today so as to 
provide an authentic background for the 
Ireland of the future. 

Ireland, land of paradoxes, is at the same 
time old and young, old in human experi- 
ence as a nation bound together by ties of 
race, language, and religion, but young as 
a state in the modern political meaning of 
the term. The state does not concern us 
here except in as far as it can provide the 
means of expression for the older entity. 
Seventeen years are not long in the history 
of a country, yet in the past seventeen mo- 
mentous years Ireland has been struggling 
against the stream of world standardiza- 
tion, trying to recapture the ideals of Celtic 
Ireland, to save for humanity certain quali- 
ties of heart and mind which have always 
distinguished the Celtic peoples from other 
less imaginative groups. 

Taken in chronological order, the first 
interest of modern Ireland is the collection, 
publication, analysis, and interpretation of 
folklore. This work is being carried out by 
the Irish Folklore Commission, subsidized 
by the government, and directed and in- 
spired by Séamus O’Duilearga and a com- 
mittee of enthusiasts. For the past twelve 
years collectors have been sent over the 
country, north and south, east and west, 


1: HAS been said that it takes an author, 


into the most remote districts, to search 
out the best exponents of the traditional 
tales, poems, songs, proverbs, and hymns 
which go under the general name of folk- 
lore. Ediphone records have been made of 
the best of the material, and all of it has 
been written down and preserved in the 
archives of the commission. A good deal of 
it has been published in Bealoideas, the 
quarterly folklore magazine, and in separate 
volumes. Publication cannot keep pace with 
the immense amount of material which is 
pouring in, some of it in English, but by far 
the greater portion in Gaelic. 

Irish scholars have gone to Scandinavia 
to study methods, and Scandinavian scholars 
frequently visit Ireland to become more 
closely acquainted with what they consider 
one of the richest collections of folklore in 
the world. This folklore activity has cap- 
tured the imagination of the Irish people, 
for it is a game in which all may take part. 
During the past year a project was initiated 
in collaboration with the Department of 
Education, by which the school children in 
the primary schools become collectors. As 
part of the school curriculum they were re- 
quired to note down traditional lore of local 
interest—the names of fields, forts, rivers, 
as well as old tales and poems. The results 
became apparent in the spring of this year 
when over twenty-three tons of folklore 
notebooks were sent in from the schools to 
the headquarters of the Irish Folklore Com- 
mission in University College, Dublin. 

This scheme has a twofold value; it turns 
the minds of children to their immediate 
environment so often overlooked in a merely 
bookish curriculum, and it has saved an 
enormous amount of folklore which would 
otherwise have been lost. The supply is 
apparently inexhaustible, yet this valuable 
national heritage would have disappeared 
with the present generation of old people but 
for the timely efforts of the Irish Folklore 
Commission. It will take years to edit the 
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material already collected, but it is work 
well worth doing, not only because it may 
prove a mine of inspiration for creative 
writers, but also because the value of folk- 
lore is being increasingly realized by schol- 
ars. The folklore of Ireland is of special 
value because Ireland alone of western 
European countries remained untouched by 
Roman influence. Through it light is 
thrown on the Celtic peoples of pre-Roman 
Europe and of pre-Roman Britain where 
the Roman occupation left few traces of the 
earlier civilization. Closely allied with folk- 
lore is archaeology in which great strides 
have been made during the past seventeen 
years. The chief worker in this field is Dr. 
Adolph Mahr, keeper of Irish antiquities 
and director of the National Museum. His 
address as president of the Prehistoric So- 
ciety (England) for 1937, entitled, “New 
Aspects and Problems in Irish Prehistory,” 
is an admirable statement of the present 
position of archaeology in Ireland, north and 
south. The United States has made a not- 
able contribution through the researches of 
the Harvard University Archaeological Mis- 
sion to Ireland under the direction of Dr. 
H. O'Neill Hencken and Dr. H. L. Movius. 
The results of their work have been pub- 
lished in the Journal of the Royal Society 
of Antiquaries. This society has been the 
recognized body for archaeological research 
for over two hundred years. 

Turning from prehistoric to historic times, 
scholars in both Belfast and Dublin have 
been cooperating in the publication of valu- 
able historical material and are jointly re- 
sponsible for producing a first-class historical 
periodical called Jrish Historical Studies. 
The greatest single agency which is publish- 
ing material of historical interest is the Irish 
Manuscripts Commission. This body was 
set up in October, 1928 “under a warrant 
of the President of the Executive Council 
of Saorstat Eireann ... to report on collec- 
tions of manuscripts and papers of literary, 
historical, and general interest, relating to 
Ireland, whether in private or in public 
ownership. ...” Its publications fall under 
three main heads: the first is concerned with 
the reproduction in facsimile of ancient man- 
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uscripts showing the magnificent handiwork 
of old Irish scribes; the second includes 
surveys, census returns, memoirs, letters, 
and genealogies. These publications are of 
intense human and historical interest for 
present-day Irishmen and for persons of 
Irish blood outside Ireland, notably in the 
United States of America where so many 
millions of American citizens can trace their 
descent to near or remote Irish ancestors; 
third, the commission issues a journal 
known as Analecta Hibernica which pub- 
lishes documents not considered suitable for 
publication as separate items. Many of the 
documents published by the commission are 
unique in Europe: the history of confisca- 
tion in Ireland in the seventeenth century 
shows a people clinging tenaciously to the 
soil they owned, making it necessary for the 
new occupants to possess written title to 
the lands they were entering upon under 
the new dispensation. Consequently, Ireland 
possesses detailed records showing old and 
new occupants of the land during the period 
of greatest confiscation, and the records can- 
not but appeal to those who played a part— 
on both sides—in this dramatic and poignant 
period of Irish history. 

Many of the official publications of the 
Irish government are of more than local 
interest, such as the Jrish Constitution, 
(Bunreacht na hEireann), the Censorship 
of Publications Act, 1929, various reports 
of commissions set up by the government 
and dealing with social reform, banking, the 
preservation and revival of the Irish lang- 
uage, and other subjects closely affecting the 
life of the people. An illuminating study of 
the constitution has been made by Mr. 
Arthur W. Bromage of the University of 
Michigan in an article entitled, “Constitution 
Development in Saorstat Eireann and the 
Constitution of Eire” and reprinted from the 
American Political Science Review, Decem- 
ber, 1937. This publication should prove an 
interesting introduction to the subject for 
Americans interested in developments in con- 
stitutional status as typified in the changes 
in the Irish Constitution since the Anglo- 
Irish Treaty of 1921. 

One government department in Dublin is 
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given over entirely to the publication of 
books in Irish. Development here has gone 
through several stages; the first being one 
in which translations of the classics of an- 
cient and modern literature were published. 
This has been succeeded by a demand for 
original work which is preferable to transla- 
tion however fine in quality. A new genera- 
tion has grown up knowing the Irish lan- 
guage and capable of understanding books in 
Irish. Whether Gaelic will ever replace 
English as the first language of the country 
is something about which no one is rash 
enough to prophesy. In Ireland at any rate 
the language means a great deal to the 
people, and since the treaty of 1921 succes- 
sive governments have given it generous sup- 
port. It is accepted as so much a part of 
the program of any government that the 
criticism of compulsory Irish has never yet 
found expression on an election platform. 
In the matter of the spoken language the 
number of native speakers has dwindled 
during the past seventeen years as it has 
been dwindling for the past hundred years. 
On the other hand all who have been to 
school since 1921 have learned it as a com- 
pulsory subject on the school program. 
Other elements have operated against the 
common use of Irish in the lives of the 
people. The public library consisting mainly 
of books in English, the radio, and the 
movies probably hastened the departure of 
the Irish language and added to the difficulty 
of establishing it as the daily language of 
the people. Yet no one has questioned the 
propriety of admitting such foreign agencies, 
which are indeed beyond the control of any 
one people. In these days of ever increasing 
leveling of differences and standardization 
of taste and values, one must regret the 
threatened disappearance of one more land- 
mark in the forward march of humanity. 
In the more creative spheres of biography, 
contemporary history, fiction, and drama, 
the stirring events of the first thirty years 
of this century have naturally played a lead- 
ing part. Contrasting viewpoints on recent 
history are found in the works of such 
authors as Desmond Ryan, Dorothy Mac- 
ardle, Frank O’Connor, Frank Parkenham, 
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and Ernie O’ Malley. The role of Irish labor 
and the Irish Citizen Army in the revolu- 
tionary movement is well described in Green 
Banners by R. M. Fox. 

A crop of memoirs either straightforward 
or disguised as novels has been growing 
steadily for some years. Foremost among 
the novelists are Peadar O'Donnell, Frank 
O'Connor, Sean O’F aolain, and Liam O’Fla- 
herty, all of whom have used as material the 
land war of the nineteenth century, or the 
more recent wars of 1918-21 and 1922-24, 
incorporating their own personal experiences 
in their work. 

The theater has been a very vital part 
of Irish life in recent years. Both the Gate 
and the Abbey theaters produce plays by 
Irish authors. The most significant younger 
dramatists are: Sean O’Casey, Denis John- 
ston, Paul Vincent Carroll, and Frank 
O’Connor. The tendency of modern 
authors of both drama and fiction has been 
toward a violent realism which is in sharp 
contrast to the genial “Celtic twilight” of the 
Abbey Theater founders as expressed in the 
poetical prose of W. B. Yeats, the rich 
Kiltartanese of Lady Gregory, the exotic 
mysticism of A.E., and the improbable but 
beautifully sonorous and nostalgic prose of 
J. M. Synge. This twilight was not of the 
mind, but is an inspired expression of the 
colorful Irish spirit, redolent of the folk 
mind, full of wisdom, exaggeration, and ex- 
travagance. However we may criticize the 
older authors for giving a slightly unauthen- 
tic picture of us, we yet must be grateful 
to them for introducing us to a wider world. 

The criticism that is leveled against pres- 
ent-day novelists and dramatists is that the 
picture they present of Ireland is too violent, 
too restricted in its scope, “as if,” they say, 
for example, “the whole of Ireland is in the 
slums of Dublin as seen by Sean O’Casey.” 
These violent and gloomy pictures of Irish 
life are naturally subjective, as the author 
sees them, and we cannot quarrel with him 
if he as an artist has to exaggerate to secure 
dramatic effect. The tendency to dwell on 
the sordid is, I think, only a symptom of 
the reaction against the pretty-prettiness of 
nineteenth-century art so remote from the 
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actualities of Irish life. One artist’s view is 
not the whole of life. A new generation will 
inevitably produce artists showing other as- 
pects of the Irish scene. 

Irish people are growing less sensitive to 
criticism as seen or imagined in novels or in 
the theater. Thirty years ago Synge’s Play- 
boy of the Western World threw Dublin 
into an uproar. The people took the implied 
criticism of themselves in that play so seri- 
ously that they nearly wrecked the theater. 
Today an Irish audience is faintly amused 
at ‘the antics of the “playboy,” critical of 
the acting and production, and intellectually 
tickled by the exaggerated expression of the 
fantastic theme. Ireland is no longer afraid 
to look at something she once took for 
herself. 

The Irish are not great readers of poetry 
more than any other people, but a new 
note is struck by the exquisite translations 
from the Irish by Frank O'Connor, and on 
that authentic model a new generation may 
read and produce poetry of a different qual- 
ity. Patrick Kavanagh with his inspiration 
in the sod turned over by an Irish plough, 
and Roibeard O’Farachain going back to the 
Catholic mystics may well with Frank 
O’Connor found a new Irish school of 
poetry, nearer to the heart of the Irish 
people, than any it has yet seen. Austin 
Clarke and F. R. Higgins are also producing 
work of remarkable beauty. 

It may well be asked, what has all this to 
do with the United States of today? As a 


visitor to whom all impressions are vivid 
it seems to me that the American people 
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are at this moment beginning to reach out 
for something more than material wealth. 
They are beginning to realize the value of 
the contributions made by various races to 
the character of their people. The people 
least heard of in history since the days of 
the Roman Empire are the Celts. The Irish 
are the outstanding representatives of the 
Celts in the world today. The genius of 
the Celts lies, I think, in a love of life, of 
religion, of human nature each for itself. 
The Irish actually saved civilization for the 
world in the early middle ages through their 
enthusiasm for an idea and an ideal. Their 
offering is a similar one today. America is 
beginning to grow creatively and the Irish 
have much to offer as the active agency in 
creativeness. Ireland can, I think, help this 
country toward a realization of her higher 
self; but Ireland can learn much from 
America in its enthusiasm for practical 
things, in its technical skill, its political, 
civic, and industrial achievements, and its 
conservation of the fine, material things of 
life. Ireland wants to establish closer cul- 
tural relations with this country; books in 
which she has expressed herself are the 
channels of this intercourse; necessary too, 
are frequent exchanges of ideas through stu- 
dents, scholars, librarians, literary men. 
That is why I am speaking to you today, so 
that you, the most influential group of Ameri- 
cans in the furthering of cultural ideals, may 
help to realize the ambition of Ireland today 
which is to come spiritually and culturally 
into closer contact with the people of the 
United States. 
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ESTHETICS IN BOOK MANUFACTURE 


By Harry L. Gace, Vice President, Mergenthaler Linotype Company, 
Brooklyn, and Trustee, Montclair (N.J.) Free Public Library 


SECOND GENERAL SESSION 


OUR President’s very gracious intro- 

) duction does not relieve me of a 

considerable amount of embarrass- 
ment in coming to California to talk on a 
subject which could be so well covered by 
a number of distinguished Californians. 
There have been, as you know, several con- 
tributions by Californians to this convention 
program, and I feel somewhat abashed to 
undertake a discussion of this subject, how- 
ever brief, when so many men on the west 
coast might well have been called in to deal 
with the subject. 

But, I believe that Dr. Ferguson and 
the Program Committee, in arranging a 
program on bookmaking, had the thought 
in mind that the approach to the subject 
for this meeting should not be an attempt 
at tabloid information or hasty education, 
but rather an effort to stimulate interest on 
the part of you people who have perhaps 
through years of library work looked upon 
a book as an item of bulk, of title, of author, 
of casual binding. In other words, the book 
may be an item of merchandise with which 
you deal, a cultural item, an item in de- 
mand or otherwise but, too frequently among 
librarians, an item which is not well under- 
stood as to its design and making. I think 
the intent of this program then is to be 
more or less provocative, to stimulate some 
further interest in design. Therefore, your 
speaker was nominated because of his variety 
of contacts with book manufacturers, with 
librarians, and with publishers. 

In paying due tribute to California, I 
want particularly to call to your attention 
the typographical items which are to be 
found over on Treasure Island. As inter- 
esting as is the exhibit here around this con- 
vention hall, I believe many of you will find 
still more interest in the collections and 
exhibits which have been put together on 
Treasure Island in such splendid fashion 
as to shame those of us who come on from 


the east with our own memories of what you 
Californians call “the Flushing Meadows 
Fiesta.” Be it to our everlasting shame, if 
you please, that we have no such exhibit of 
books and bookmaking in the east as dis- 
tinguishes this exhibition on Treasure Is- 
land. We are happy, however, that the 
exhibit includes the “Fifty Books of the 
Year,” as gathered and selected by the 
American Institute of Graphic Arts. I 
hope to say a little more about that activity 
in the book world, and I urge you to look 
for the Fifty Books at Treasure Island, 
tucked away but rather nicely exhibited. 

The A.L.A. was kind enough, in the con- 
templation of this brief talk, to make it 
possible to put in your hands a few illustra- 
tions. It is obvious that the conventional 
means of illustration, either with platform 
exhibits or with lantern slides, could not 
be used in an assemblage of this size. There- 
fore, Dr. Ferguson was generous and told 
me I could have a little money to produce a 
few examples, whose purpose again is not 
an effort to impart information but to be 
provocative of further interest. (Some of 
the illustrations are reproduced at the end 
of this address.) 

The making of books is a design problem 
which involves various factors. One of 
your most potent complaints about the mak- 
ing of books is that the publishers give little 
thought to the library’s needs for durability. 
This applies particularly to binding, but I 
shall not talk about binding except possibly 
as a design factor because, after all, your 
Association has dealt with that phase of the 
problem very effectively. I shall rather dis- 
cuss what is printed on the paper in books, 
and that of course means type, on the 
one hand, and illustration on the other, 
with nowadays less and less of incidental 
decoration. 

I should like here to distinguish between 
fine printing and book manufacture as we 
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encounter it. I think the library world it- 
self is a little bit in the fog in that respect. 
I have a recent letter from the A.L.A. 
stating that authorship is sought for a book 
on the general historic background of book 
design and book production. But if you 
allow yourselves to be “bogged down” with 
incunabula and manuscripts and 42-line 
Bibles and with very elaborate examples of 
the fine work of the past, you are not going 
to find its interpretation in today’s book 
manufacture as directly paralleled as you 
might like to find it. I think it is quite 
up to printers and booklovers all over the 
country to help librarians bridge the gap 
between fine printing and normal book pro- 
duction. Do not let that dismay you when 
you get over to Treasure Island. You will 
see some splendid examples of fine printing, 
and you will see some examples of fine 
binding, which might belong only to your 
more sequestered collections. But in the 
Fifty Books of the American Institute of 
Graphic Arts you will see the influence of 
modern design demonstrated mostly in trade 
book manufacture. There are a few de 
luxe books, but for the book world gen- 
erally, the problem of trade books is what 
concerns us in the effort to make better 
books. 

A book is, primarily, a piece of functional 
design, and we hear a good deal of emphasis 
these days on function in design. If the 
book is to be functional, its first requirement 
is that it be easy to read. So we find book 
manufacturers and book designers today 
more and more conscious of types that are 
not merely beautiful, merely decoratively 
pleasant to the eye, but types which will 
convey maximum legibility. There again, 
as I hope to show you, the manner in which 
type is used may help to keep it functional, 
to keep it legible and readable, or it may 
defeat those very qualities. 

For the study of printing types, if you 
want to understand more broadly their 
derivation and the part they have played 
down through the centuries, your book— 
and it should be in every normal collec- 
tion in the country—is Printing Types, Their 
History, Forms and Use, written by Mr. 
D. B. Updike and published by the Harvard 
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University Press. It is now available in a 
later edition, published in 1937, a thoroughly 
readable and intriguing book on types down 
through the years. 

Illustrations on pages P-17 and 18 are re- 
produced to give you some indication that the 
characteristics of type have a specific historic 
background that has grown very logically 
out of the use of tools of writing and inscrip- 
tion. I shall not attempt to cover in detail 
these pages. I hope they may interest you 
sufficiently that you will follow this subject 
and thus may enjoy as you read subsequently 
books or articles that have to do with the 
derivation of type. 

The characteristics of type which appear 
at the bottom of P-17, those funny little 
knobs and angles that terminate the letters, 
are more important than some of our young 
designers today realize. Certain types, hav- 
ing “gone modern” for publicity use and 
occasionally in books, you may recall as 
having discarded all of these little modelings 
and finials and bits of decoration. Then 
such denuded type, P-19, becomes what is 
called “sans serif,” or without these finials. 
It becomes streamlined, if you please, as does 
modern architecture and furniture. But 
many of us who work with type believe firm- 
ly that those little knobs and branches that 
make up the serifs on types have a great 
deal to do with their legibility. 

You must recall that we do not read 
type letters; we read word forms and some- 
times whole groups of words. We are in 
the midst now of studies of legibility being 
carried on by men who have had many years 
of experience in research on eyesight. We 
hope thus to learn more than has been es- 
tablished thus far by rule-of-thumb ex- 
perience, and without, I am frank to say, 
any substantial help from those eminent psy- 
chologists who have experimented with the 
reading of type. 

If we turn to page P-20, we come to 
the showing of a typical font of type. This 


shows the number of characters which are 
found necessary by the book designer to ex- 
press himself freely in a typographic manner. 
It may startle some of you, who may think 
of type as conventionally including twenty- 
six capitals and twenty-six small or lower 
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case letters, to realize how many other type 
characters are involved in a given face and 
size of type. There we see the capitals and 
their corresponding italic capitals, the small 
capitals, the lower case, the italic lower case, 
and the various figures, points, signs, and 
so on, all of which are part of the working 
tools of the book designer. 

A well-made book can be successfully put 
together with a single font of type. On the 
other hand, many books utilize contrasting 
sizes and contrasting designs of type, start- 
ing in many instances with 6-point. The 
printer’s point, by the way, is approximately 
a seventy-second part of an inch. We may 
find a type going on up through 72-point, 
which should be approximately one inch in 
height, but is not, as it prints, because type 
has a shoulder to provide space for the 
descending characters, such as g, y, p, and 
the like. 

One of the requirements of the book de- 
signer is that he shall select a type that is 
in keeping with the subject of the book. 
When you look at the Fifty Books over 
on Treasure Island, bear in mind that they 
have been selected out of some 600 or 700 
books submitted in the annual contest. 
They have been chosen particularly for their 
fitness in design. The jury does not pay any 
attention to titles or contents, except to 
recognize that one is a biography, another 
a book of poems, or the other a novel. In 
that respect they judge the designer by his 
selection of type as well as by his use of 
type. So fitness to purpose in the selection 
of type itself is part of the problem. That 
means that the designer who is doing a 
textbook, for instance, or a similar reference 
book, has particular need to emphasize head- 
ings and subdivisions. So types of blacker 
quality are also utilized in book design. 

We are led to believe, as our work in 
research in readability progresses, that it 
may become incumbent upon us to produce 
types in a blacker mood for general pur- 
poses. We are receiving evidence that the 
normal body types of today, the types that 
you read in books and periodicals, may be a 
little bit pale. We do know that eyesight 
suffers increasingly from year to year, and 
that America is a nation of optical cripples. 


You have only to look at us unfortunates 
in this auditorium who wear glasses to 
realize that there are probably 60 per cent 
of us here who wear them all or part of the 
time. That is a reflection, if you please, 
not alone on the manufacturers of lighting 
fixtures and on printers and bookmakers, 
but on the scheme of life which we follow 
these days. So anything that can be done to 
maintain readability is not only part of the 
book designer’s job, the newspaper printer’s, 
and so on through the arts, but it is cer- 
tainly part of the librarian’s responsibility. 
How frequently you see a browser in the 
library pick up a book, thumb its leaves, 
and say, “That doesn’t look very easy to 
read.” Then the book is laid down for 
another title. That, I think, is perhaps the 
most normal reaction toward book design 
in libraries today. Book designers are be- 
coming aware of it, and we of the American 
Institute of Graphic Arts are happy that 
the annual book selections and book clinics 
have had a share in stimulating interest on 
the part of publishers in making not only 
better looking but more readable books. 

We who are engaged in research in the 
readability of type are hopeful that some- 
thing constructive may come out of these 
studies. Certain it is that you librarians 
should be duly concerned about the eyesight 
of your community. Your selection of books 
should be, wherever possible, in terms of 
the more readable book rather than the 
frequently less expensive edition, let us say, 
that packs, with small type in restricted 
space, a content which, spread out over a 
more generous page, may cost more money. 

Mr. Stanley Morison, of England, has 
done an excellent book entitled, The First 
Principles of Typography (Macmillan), that 
may well be included in your collections. 
Mr. Philip Van Doren Stern has written An 
Introduction to Typography (Harper) 
which I commend to all of you as ably pre- 
pared and rather for laymen’s consumption. 
Both those books have to do with the esthetic 
factors of design and arrangement. They 
will not only interest you, as librarians, but 
will be appreciated by the technical mem- 
bers of your community and may be stimu- 
lating to the public itself. 
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As you consider the design factors on 
page P-21, you may recall the use of the 
phrase “balance in design” in many, many 
forms of applied design. To the book de- 
signer or the typographer, balance is a factor 
of special application, because the book page 
is not held in the horizontal plane. It is not 
balanced literally by the law of gravity but 
it balances to optical gravity, if you please, 
and is variously tempered by curious tradi- 
tions and customs. For instance, if we 
want a line of type to look optically cen- 
tered on a page, we do not spot it in the 
mathematical center of the page; we place 
it slightly higher. In the same way, with 
a book page as a mass of type, we normally 
place it a bit above the center. We have a 
scheme, furthermore, that relates itself to 
the placing of pages which gives us what 
are called “book margins,” in which the 
margin at the back or the inside is narrow- 
est. The margin at the top comes next in 
width, at the front the third, and at the 
bottom the fourth or the widest of all. 
Margins alone constitute a subject of con- 
siderable study, theory, and debate. 

There are also problems of shape in books. 
A square in almost any type of design, even 
in civic auditoriums, is rather uninteresting. 
A condensed rectangular shape is equally 
uninteresting. In between the two is what 
has come to be known down through the 
ages as “the golden oblong,” which is usually 
accepted as the most pleasing shape. That is 
illustrated at the bottom of page P-21, where 
the arc swings across, from the hypotenuse 
of the square, down to determine the longer 
dimension of the page. That comes out 
about six or nine inches if you work it 
mathematically, and this two-to-three shape 
is very close to most conventional book 
pages. 

There is a reason for the placing of il- 
lustrations as factors of design. Nowadays, 
designers often like to have illustrations go 
right on off the page, a condition which is 
called “bleeding” by the printers. They 
abandon the use of white space as a frame, 
and some designers do not care for this 
informal treatment. But “bleed-off” illus- 
trations do provide maximum size for pic- 
tures within the limits of the book, and are 
more and more favored on that account. 


You will observe the thumbnail notes on 
page P-22, indicating bleed-off illustrations 
spotted on a balanced page. 

No effort has been made to show the limits 
of variety possible in the selection of run- 
ning heads, chapter openings, initials, and 
the like, nor to touch upon the problems of 
title pages and bindings. It is in the selec- 
tion of type, in the handling of those little 
details which may seem unimportant, that 
the style of the book is determined. It is 
in small details, after a few major deci- 
sions, that the designer succeeds or muffs 
his problem. 

You have in California a fine printer who 
was a personal friend of mine, and still is, 
I hope, and I want to cite the attitude of 
this fine printer toward commercialism. 
This man has been a teacher in the east. 
He has taught the refinements of typography 
to a number of young men who have subse- 
quently done excellent work. He is an 
extremely fine printer, and he recently sent 
back a reply card, which had been sent to 
him by an advertising firm, on which he 
said: “Please strike my name off your list. 
I am anti-machinery, anti-efficiency, anti- 
organization, and anti-government. I try to 
be a printer.” 

I make that distinction because here is a 
man who has had a fine educational influ- 
ence in the country, but who still regards 
himself as completely aloof from the every- 
day problems of typography and book de- 
sign. 

One more item for your notes, your per- 
sonal bibliography; this book is of a more 
general character but is stimulating. The 
title is Art and Nature Appreciation, and 
the author is George H. Opdyke (Mac- 
millan). Mr. Opdyke is a mining engineer 
who, all his life, tried to find somebody to 
interpret the collections of art museums for 
him. He went around the world in the 
course of his job seeking enlightenment as to 
why painters do this and sculptors do that. 
Eventually, having asked so many questions 
and never having found the book he wanted, 
he sat down and wrote it himself on his 
own observations. It will help as much as 
any of the lay books, if you want to under- 
stand the background of the fine arts, to 
bring you the point of view of the designer. 
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Origins of the Characteristics of Type 
Influence of Tools on the Form of Letters 


CHINESE ideographs retain the character CUNEIFORM writing was done in clay 
of rapid brush strokes. with an angular tool. 
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GREEK manuscript writing shows the ace PEN-WRITTEN Uncial letters show the 
cents and serifs of the reed. influence of the pen strokes on type forms. 
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pascha 1h 


NEMAPX ¢ Lyma OeRreE 


CHISEL-CUT Classic Roman letters from TYPE SERIFS and weighted strokes are 
the Trajan Column—sharp, bracketed serifs. derived from all the foregoing forms. 
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Effect of National and Period Design 


CLASSIC FRENCH. 


ABCDEFG 


GARAMOND was designed for the 
Linotype from the original specimens 
of Claude Garamond’s types. Classic 
tendencies in weights, forms, and serif 
treatments unite for decorative effects. 


ABCDEFGHIJK 


GRANJON, a derivative letter, is typ- 
ical of the product of the scholarly 
French designers of sixteenth century. 


DUTCH—ENCLISH. 


ABCDEFG 


CASLON OLD FACE is used in 
this outline as the purest of the many 
cuttings of Caslon. The Linotype 
punch-cutters worked from Caslon’s 
original types. The Dutch influence 
must be chronicled as a background 
force which gave some of the rugged 
quaintness which has made this face 
so widely popular since its revival. 


CLASSIC INFLUENCE. 


ABCDEFG 


THE BENEDICTINE series on 
the Linotype is a family derived 
from the early types influenced by 
the forms of stone-cut lettering and 
manuscript writing of similar for- 
mality. The round, full shapes and 
hand-wrought feeling of the serifs 
give these types a decorative quality 
that is useful in many kinds of book 
printing and advertising display. 
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MANNERISTIC FRENCH. 


ELZEVIR, a so-called French Old 
Style, has been much used for books 
and formal publicity purposes. 


ABCDEFGHIJKL 
ESTIENNE, named for the dis- 


tinguished French family, retains 
the exquisite delicacy of the book 
types so highly esteemed in France. 


SCOTCH. 


ABCDEFG 


SCOTCH ROMAN, cut for the 
Linotype from types originated 
in the Edinburgh foundry of Al- 
exander Wilson & Sons, has re- 
tained more favor than any type 
of its period, despite a decided 
mannerism and the blackness of 
its capitals. Its easy legibility has 
made this type popular for many 
years as a book-face. 


ITALIAN —Renaissance and Modern. 


ABCDEFG 


CLOISTER, skilfully adapted from 
the true Jenson, is a fine example of 
Renaissance Italian influence. 


ABCDEFG 


BODONI, the modern Italian, gave 
us types which are more French 
than of his native land. In contrast 
with the Cloister they demonstrate 
clearly the change in serif forms. 
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Basic Forms Enforced by Centuries of Usage 


EARLY FORMS developed through 
successive periods—Phoenician to Greek, 
Roman, the various manuscript letters, 
stone-incised forms—to the basic letter 
shapes on which are created all the easily 
read types used today by Anglo-Saxon 
and Latin peoples. And further changes 
in this anatomy of type must come slowly 
and gradually. This is why type design 
succeeds only on the basis of historic 


precedent. 
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The Effect of Weight in Type Design 


THE BOOK WEIGHT 
of this Bodoni family 
provides the paleness 
of color which is often 
desirable. 


THE BOLD WEIGHT 
for the uses of display 
and the emphatic con- 


trast of side headings. 


MEDIUM COLOR of 
the original Bodoni is 
stronger, of course. It 
is much used in mod- 
ern composition. 


POSTER COLOR 
arrived with mod- 
ern typography. 
Black as type can 
be but still legible. 





The Serifs Depart—Traditional Forms Remain 
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MODERNISM brings the 
discard of all period deco- 
ration. Serifs are gone but 
forms and weights are de- 
signed for legibility. 


FOUR WEIGHTS, FOR 
PUBLICITY IS EVER 
AN EXACTING TASK 


MASTER TO US ALL 
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LIST OF CHARACTERS IN TWO-LETTER FONTS 
WITH ITALIC AND SMALL CAPS 
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SWASH CHARACTERS LONG DESCENDERS 


ABCDEG IK Le MNPRTVY ¢» gipqy 
Made in All Point Sizes and Supplied on Special Order 


These characters may be substituted for those regularly furnished 


with a font, if so ordered, or they may be added as an extra 
MODERNIZED FIGURES 


1234567890 1234567890 


. 11, 12 and 14 point Granjon with Italic and Small Caps 
for those regularly furnished with a font, if so ordered, or they ma 


Made only in 6, 8. 9, 10 These figures will be substituted 
y be added as an extra 





TWO-LETTER LOGOTYPES 
E P. Ta Te To Tr Tu Tw Ty T. Va Ve Vo V. Wa We Wo Wr W. Ya Ye Yo Y. 
E P. Ta Te To Tr Tu Tw Ty T. Va Ve Vo V. Wa We Wo Wr W. Ya Ye Yo Y. 
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fa fe fo fr fs ft fu fy fa fe for fK fu tr of F- 
ONE-LETTER ITALIC LOGOTYPES 
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A Typical lype 
for Books 
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Structural Factors in Book Design 
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Left—the margin as a white frame. 
Right—margins for a single leaf. 





‘Principles of Book —Margins 
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Margins are sometimes based on the diag- 


onals of the pages. 
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Book margins progress from back, through 
head and front to foot. 
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Never this—equal margins front and back 
divide the book in two. 
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Illustrations placed within the formal mar- 
gins of the book. 








Illustrations bleed off the page, but the type 
masses retain margin feel. 
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PUBLISHING—A PERSONAL SERVICE 


By STANLEY M. RINEHART, JR., President, Farrar and Rinehart 


SECOND GENERAL SESSION 


for asking me to come out to talk to 

you this morning. Somebody told me 
—lI think it was Frederic Melcher—that it 
suddenly occurred to your committee that 
there had been no Association session devoted 
to books for a number of years and that it 
was about time to have a publisher! So I 
want to thank you, both for myself and for 
the publishing industry, for your very kind 
invitation. 

It seems to me presumptuous to try to 
tell you about publishing when most of you 
know quite as much about it as we publishers 
do. In fact, I would go so far as to say 
that you have probably a better perspective 
of American literary production than do 
those of us who are so close to the planning. 
Some of you are among our soundest pub- 
lishing advisers, and I know that we, and 
publishers generally, realize more and more 
that librarians are among the first to recog- 
nize and acknowledge real writing genius. 

You must wonder sometimes, as you 
watch the enormous annual book production 
of the publishing houses, just what publish- 
ers are trying to do. Last year the number 
of individual titles published in the United 
States was approximately ten thousand. 
Eliminating educational textbooks, technical 
books of various kinds, new editions, re- 
prints, and certain specialty volumes, the 
figure still stands at about six thousand new 
titles offered to the American reading pub- 
lic. I do not think that anyone, even pub- 
lishers, would disagree with the statement 
that this is too many new books. At the 
American Booksellers Convention in New 
York someone said that if a publisher went 
honestly through his next season’s list with 
a blue pencil, he could mark with fair ac- 
curacy the titles which would be commercial 
failures. But if you were to go through that 
same publisher’s list and mark the books 
that you found worthy of publication, you 
would probably indicate quite a number of 


[: VERY grateful to Dr. Ferguson 


the titles which he felt reasonably sure 
would fail to pay their way. 

Publishing is the most exciting, demand- 
ing, hazardous, and engrossing profession 
there is. No publisher, as far as I know, 
has ever dropped his pick on his foot when 
the five o’clock whistle blew. He takes his 
business home with him, and his wife and 
even his children soon learn to read manu- 
scripts. Some wives, if the publisher is as 
fortunate as I am, are very good at it and 
can read with one hand while they bathe the 
children with the other. 

By manuscript reading I do not mean 
merely the consideration of unsolicited work 
that comes in by each mail. We get, on 
the average, something over four thousand 
manuscripts a year. Of these we publish 
about one hundred, and of the hundred at 
least eighty are books that we have worked 
out with their authors and nursed along for 
periods extending from months to years. 
This autumn, for instance, we are publishing 
one novel contracted in 1930 and a biography 
contracted in 1931. The finished book is 
more often than you may realize the result 
of the closest collaboration between the 
author and the editor. I can say this quite 
frankly because I am not considering myself 
an editor. I have in mind such men as Max 
Perkins, Ben Huebsch, Gene Saxton, my 
partner, John Farrar, and many others. 

Of course, the encouragement of young 
and beginning writers is one of the out- 
standing features of American publishing to- 
day. I am not in any sense indicating that 
this is entirely altruistic; far from it. If a 
publisher issues the early failures of a 
writer, it is usually because he hopes that 
with the next book that writer will achieve 
standing, recognition, and, of course, sales. 
Meanwhile, the publisher has to continue to 
run his own business and pay his staff six 
days a week. I know it would be easy, 
although I confess it might become boring, 
if we could publish just the works of recog- 
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nized writers. But there are not enough 
recognized writers to go around, and, be- 
sides, there is always the lure of a new 
comet in the sky. Then too, publishers, like 
many other manufacturers, too often crowd 
in to fill some real or supposed interest 
shown by the public. One year it may be 
for American history, or biography, or for 
adventure, or narrative poems, or novels 
told in pictures, or California guidebooks. 
The result is that the general publisher’s 
list as a rule looks rather like a notion 
counter: books for reference, for children, 
for sensation seekers; books for the man who 
wants to educate himself and for the man 
who wants an hour’s relaxation; for the 
woman who wants to read the book everyone 
is talking about and the woman who wants 
to discover the book no one has ever heard 
of, and among them all perhaps a few books 
of world-wide importance. 

Back of this seemingly disorganized situ- 
ation lies much of the real underlying reason 
for the publisher’s existence. Although his 
business must be self supporting, it must 
also act as a clearing house for the best 
contemporary thought without being in- 
fluenced by race, creed, or political bias. 
With world conditions what they are, the 
English-speaking countries offer one of the 
few remaining places in the world in which 
such an ideal can be preserved; and to the 
United States in particular the great thinkers 
and the great writers look for the free ex- 
pression of their ideas. I don’t know 
whether you realize how much has been 
done and is being done by American writers, 
critics, and publishers to help the refugee 
writers of Europe and to give them intel- 
lectual freedom. 

We can be enormously proud of the in- 
violability of American thought, as expressed 
through American books; no pressure of 
politics, no pressure of censorship can, or I 
think will ever have, any influence upon the 
frank and outspoken opinions of Americans 
through their literature. American book 
publishers represent no political party, no 
bureaus of propaganda; they are not influ- 
enced by advertisers. Taken as a whole, 
they represent perhaps the last impartial and 
open forum for discussion in the United 


States. The fact that such impartiality often 
brings strange bedfellows on the same pub- 
lisher’s list has nothing to do with the case. 
Yet in this day of political and economic and 
commercial pressure groups, that very im- 
partiality is in itself a deterrent to a real 
development of a market for the products of 
the publishing house. We cannot ram ideas 
down anybody’s throat. We can only offer 
to the American people what, in our opinion, 
is the best contemporary thought and let 
them take it or reject it. 

This has made the competition with com- 
mercially sponsored opinion and entertain- 
ment more and more difficult. It is less easy 
every day to get a public for a good book. 
The publishers sell about 85 per cent of 
their books to one hundred distributors, and 
the points at which the public can come into 
contact with books, whether those points be 
bookstores or libraries, are not increasing in 
proportion to the population. As the cul- 
ture of a nation is determined not by the 
number of books published, but by the num- 
ber of books its people use, this is not an 
encouraging situation. 

I hope you will forgive me if I mention a 
problem which is distressing many Ameri- 
can booksellers; that is, the increasing pur- 
chases of library books through the whole- 
sale houses. It is true that the publishers 
have contributed to this situation by giving 
the wholesalers larger discounts than they 
give to the retailers, making it possible for 
the wholesalers to undersell booksellers in 
many cases where librarians ask for competi- 
tive bids. Most retailers used to count on 
a certain volume of library business to help 
them maintain their stores and to keep on 
hand the large and assorted stock necessary 
for adequate service to the community. If 
you agree with me that there should be home 
libraries as well as public libraries, then 
perhaps you will go so far as to agree that 
as much as possible, the library book pur- 
chases should be kept in the hands of the 
local bookseller. At the present moment, 
pressure is being brought to bear on pub- 
lishers from all over the country to eliminate 
what book dealers consider unfair competi- 
tion. Some dealers have gone so far as to 
urge that the public libraries are themselves 
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consumers, and that a maximum discount 
figure should be substituted for the blanket 
exemption of public libraries which now ap- 
pears in most publishers’ fair trade con- 
tracts. 

The publisher realizes only too well the 
problems faced by the librarian: increasing 
expenses, small appropriations for book pur- 
chases, and the overwhelming demand by 
the public for the best sellers and the lighter 
forms of entertainment. Of course, the 
price of books seems too high when it is 
compared with certain other things which 
compete with them for the public’s time and 
attention. It is not, perhaps, too high when 
one takes into account the months and years 
of time put on the book by the author, and 
perhaps the investment and the work put 
into it by the publisher. It is certainly true 
that publishers would like nothing better 
than to reduce the price of books, but they 
can only reduce prices if they can sell more, 
and to do that they need more booksellers 
and more libraries. We could sell a $2 
book for $1, for instance, if we could sell 
two and one-half times as many copies. In a 
country of this size the sale of a million 
copies of an important book should be a 
usual and not a sensational event. 

The selling price of a book represents the 
total return to the author and publisher— 
not the revenue from a single reading, but 
for that book’s use by countless numbers of 
people. It is not unusual for rental li- 
braries—and public libraries as well—to cir- 
culate a single copy of a book from twenty- 
five to one hundred and fifty times. The 
list price, then, is not so much a selling price 
as it is a fee for indefinite use, rather like 
the fee charged by the copyright owner for 
the amateur production of a play. Rental 
libraries, as a rule, do not buy additional 
copies of a book until the customers waiting 
at the end of the line get too impatient. It 
seems to me that the expansion of the rental 
library system throughout the country, while 
it has provided a market for a great many 
books which would not otherwise be sold, 
has to a very real extent reduced the po- 
tential market for a great many others. It 
was encouraging, however, to hear the ad- 
vertising manager of Womrath’s say the 
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other day that quite often the person who 
rented an important book, and liked it, 
bought a copy for his own library. 

This leads me to two suggestions: first, 
that you might encourage your library pa- 
trons to get their light and current fiction— 
their entertainment books—from the local 
rental libraries, so that you may conserve 
some of your funds for the purchase of more 
important books; and, second, that you en- 
courage, even more than you already do, per- 
sonal pride in the ownership of books. The 
town that has good home gardens gets good 
public parks; the town that has good home 
libraries has good public libraries. In fact, 
public libraries first began where home li- 
braries flourished. The current method of 
gauging the successful functioning of a public 
library on the statistics of circulation seems 
to me to throw the emphasis the wrong way. 
I wish it were possible to revise the statistical 
method so that you could get more credit in 
the eyes of the appropriation voting boards 
for cultural work and general educational 
guidance than for circulation alone. 

One of the recent disturbing developments 
in the publishing industry is the diminishing 
life span of new books. When I first got 
a job in the publishing business, twenty years 
ago, it was not unusual for a book to sell 
for a year. Nowadays many books, even 
those which have what we consider good 
sales, only sell for three months; and in the 
fiction field it is more likely to be six weeks. 
There does not appear to be any sound 
reason for this. In twenty years the in- 
crease in the number of books published each 
year has been small; so perhaps it is due 
to the whole speed-up of our American way 
of life and the ever increasing demand for 
the newest thing. For instance, a shoe 
manufacturer told me the other day that 
a few years ago his company put out two 
new lines of shoe styles a year; now they 
put out six. Of course, I am speaking of 
women’s shoes, but as you know women 
make up the larger part of our book-buying 
public. The drop, too, in the demand for 
the classics and for the established books on 
publishers’ back lists has also been phenom- 
enal. While ours is a comparatively new 
house, any one of the older publishers can 
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give you the startling figures. I would not 
be surprised if the demands you have for 
books have changed in very much the same 
way. 

If there were a perfect publisher, which 
of course there is not, he would be a bit of 
an amateur psychologist, a man with some 
creative ability himself, able of necessity to 
put himself in another person’s shoes, often 
both a father confessor and a private banker, 
and almost always a gambler, able somehow 
to be more often right than wrong. For 
the writer has always been a solitary work- 
man who requires advice and encouragement 
at every stage of his work, and almost al- 
ways someone to stand between him and the 
pressures of the commercial world. 

Because writing is so personal a profes- 
sion, the hardest thing that an author has 
to take is success—a very large success. 
There have been cases of authors who, hav- 
ing written many years for a small audience, 
have suddenly found themselves leading the 
best seller lists and taken years to recover 
from the shock. I feel sure that Margaret 
Mitchell faced the same problem as did 
Hervey Allen—sudden world-wide fame, the 
thousands of letters, the demands for public 
appearances, the demands. for money, the 
personal interviews, the visits of magazine 
editors asking for serials. And over and 
above all, the feeling that the next book 
must be better than the one which was so 
great a success. Under the circumstances, 
if the author is to be saved at all, the pub- 
lisher must impose his corporate body be- 
tween the writer and the public. 

There is no limelight so cruel as that of 
success, and no one quite so unprepared to 
take it as the writer. 

The recent success of long books, whether 
they are novels, biographies, narrative poems, 
or whatever, is not a demand by the public 
for the most words at the lowest price. 
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Actually, an intellectually maturing public 
here in America now wants its characters, its 
action, and its philosophy fully developed. 
Never again, I believe, will authors be 
governed by the old theory than anything 
more than 320 pages is just giving some- 
thing away. 

When an aspiring author nowadays asks 
a publisher how long a book should be, the 
publisher can only say, “Begin at the begin- 
ning, tell it all, and stop when you get to 
the end.” 

The critics who attempt to read and re- 
view a book every day have been pretty well 
overwhelmed by long books. One of them, 
after reviewing a whole series of Civil 
War novels, in desperation wrote this little 
verse: 

Flash of cannon and roar of gun— 

Lord, how long will the old bull run? 

How much more of it must we read? 

When will we poor old slaves be freed? 


In each publisher's list, over a period of 
time, I think you will find a real clue to his 
publishing ideal in the list of authors he 
represents, for whatever type of list a pub- 
lisher may give you, he is the personal repre- 
sentative of his authors, and his function, in 
the last analysis, is to present them to the 
public as they wish to be. In other words, 
his is a personal service—an entrepreneur 
of the literary world. 

It has given me particular pleasure to 
talk to you, because book publishers and 
librarians have one very definite bond in 
common. They are both enormous enthusi- 
asts. To both, books are something much 
more than articles on the shelf. They are 


individuals, each as different from the other 
as they can be. They represent human ideas, 
hopes, and aspiration; each one a step for- 
ward, large or small, in the intellectual de- 
velopment of our country. 























LIBRARIES: READERSHIP AND AUTHORSHIP 


By Aurewia H. Rernuarnt, President, Mills College, Oakland, Calif. 
THIRD GENERAL SESSION 


ELONGING to the group of edu- 
B cators whom I like to dub “Marthas 
of Education” my presence among 
the librarians is a pleasure to me, but can 
promise little profit to them. Lives, like 
your own, frankly dedicated to books, to 
enlarging their influence among all people, 
are dedicated to-the service of men’s most 
important creation or invention. 

The book has been defined innumerable 
times and its significance described. That 
this has never been done finally attests to the 
illusive quality of the creating spirit of man 
and the increasing uses of books in our 
changing civilizations. Librarians can be 
trusted to solve their own problems. The 
phenomenon of St. John’s College readjusted 
to a curriculum making the book the course 
of study, the laboratory, and the studio of 
the undergraduate is a contemporary ac- 
knowledgment of an ancient truth. The 
book is the medium through which man best 
preserves his records, his history, his victories 
and his defeats, his visions and aspirations, 
his songs, prophesies, and prayers. Better 
than others, librarians know how books came 
into being. Not accidentally did the Greeks 
honor the power of memory by making her 
the goddess Mnemosyne, mother of the 
muses, and therefore grandmother of all the 
arts, and creator of books. Wise were the 
Latins who recognized that the individual 
human life was short and the possible life 
of artistic creation eternal; ars longa, vita 
brevis, a large truth tersely stated. 

When books are found by historians in the 
hands of men, language has already reached 
a development of conscious perfection. Prose 
and poetry are recognized forms of expres- 
sion. Form and content, fact and fancy, 
sympathy and imagination, one or several of 
these goals may be frankly in the mind of 
the author and artist. Books mean crafts- 
manship in materials, upon which records 
may be inscribed and may be preserved from 
moth and moisture, as well as from dust 


and desecration. Better than others you 
know the part taken by books in modern 
life. You know how they come into being 
materially and intellectually, how far they 
become a business and how far an instru- 
ment of education, in how far they serve as 
entertainment for our generation, and in 
how far they are used for decoration for our 
houses. 

Scientifically you know how much of them 
is mind and spirit, how much paper and ink, 
how much leather and gold, hand and ma- 
chine, criticism and advertisement. You 
know where they are made, where procured, 
how most safely housed, and in what fashion 
most efficiently arranged for various uses. 

More than all these things, or rather in 
addition to these things, many librarians are 
artists, authors, makers of books. In the 
sensitive words of Thomas Mann, you un- 
derstand that “production is different from 
dissemination” and that authors like all true 
artists suffer “the torture and frailty of 
individual productivity.” 

Certainly, I stand in awe of your knowl- 
edge and efficiencies, and yet I am to talk 
to you about some implications in the use of 
books for some kinds of book users. I 
would rather talk about books than do any- 
thing else I can think of except read them, 
confessing in the words of Charles Lamb in 
his essay, “Detached Thoughts on Books 
and Reading,” “I love to lose myself in other 
men’s minds; it is a kind of aerial travel 
which is completely safe, refreshing, and 
stimulating, lacking danger of head-on col- 
lisions, or horizons to limit one’s adven- 
tures.” 

As Carlyle prophesied for Britain, and as 
older civilizations have proved—libraries at 
their best are universities. They are the 
inexhaustible repositories of the human mind. 
Their materials subjected to technical mani- 
folding today may be photographed, radioed, 
reprinted in a score of ways. I think that 
these adaptations of previous knowledge or 
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art difficult to come at, need not trouble lay 
folk who are booklovers or professional li- 
brarians, if intelligent care is given to the 
source material in its original form. Rich- 
ard de Bury is one of the most lyric of the 
praisers of books, “Golden vessels of the 
temple, the arms of the clerical militia with 
which the missiles of the most wicked are 
destroyed; fruitful olives, vines of Engaddi, 
fig trees knowing no sterility ; burning lamps 
to be held ever in the hand.” Readership is 
the ability through intelligence to enjoy the 
olive, quaff the wine, and use the burning 
lamp. Authorship is to graft a new olive, 
bring into existence a better fig, or make a 
lamp of larger flame. 

If we are honest in our claims for demo- 
cratic education, if we are aware of the 
shrinking size of the arena of world knowl- 
edge and individual choice, we must make 
accessible to the student the living germs of 
the mental inheritance of all people. The 
authentic papyrus, the first edition, cannot be 
put in his hand, but libraries today can give 
him duplicates or reprints or photographs of 
the classics wherever these treasures are 
owned and housed. Was it Emerson who 
said that he valued books less as a record of 
fact than as “records of intuitions .. . the 
formulas which supersede all histories.” 

Of course libraries are responsible first to 
all of their readers. Reading should breed 
thought, bring information, knowledge, and 
a sense of human kinship. 

I covet for readers the sense of the ac- 
tuality of precious records, the certainty that 
desire for knowledge is not disregarded. In 
the twenty years in which the secretariat of 
the League of Nations has dwelt and worked 
at Geneva, one of its outstanding achieve- 
ments has been the development of the 
library, proving that intellectual cooperation 
is not only desirable but possible and wel- 
come. How unforgettable are the days one 
was permitted to work in the spacious, airy 
rooms of the unique library where the kin- 
ship of minds was visibly present in volume 
and reader and official. 

Yet all libraries, all collections of books, 
are in a way the visible cooperation of in- 
tellects. If this is true, the day will come 
before long when you will redefine the func- 


tion of libraries from the educational point 
of view. 

Like universities, libraries must open the 
door to knowledge of all sorts of readers, 
but they should not strive to be all things to 
all men at all times. 

Library buildings already show, in their 
altered architectural planning, that you are 
interested in the mind that is learning rather 
than in the visitor who is sightseeing—build- 
ings are less and less monuments, and more 
often comfortable practical classrooms and 
laboratories. 

Library personnel show. new emphases in 
their training, less accident in their choice 
of occupation and position. Not glorified 
clerks, nor worthy widows, not political ap- 
pointees, librarians little and big are what 
one university defines as (and I do not like 
the definition) professors of books. If li- 
braries are universities, or are to be univer- 
sities, each official of librarian’s rank must 
have a field of scholarly interest, must be in 
all modesty an authority in that field. At 
this moment in library history, to have the 
ambition to train to be a reference librarian 
par excellence is almost as overweening in its 
ambitions as the hero of a French lyric 
which I sang in my youth, “Si j’etais Dieu.” 
One might be a satisfactory reference li- 
brarian if readers’ interests were all classi- 
cal, or all in one language, or in one era. 
But readers’ interests move into every direc- 
tion and toward every subject. The prob- 
lem of contemporary books is alone enough 
to keep several workers reading, judging, 
segregating. Speaking of contemporary pub- 
lications brings me to a third article of my 
faith. 

I cannot see how any library can wish to 
acquire all publications as they fall from 
the presses. Certainly university libraries 
have neither the need, the shelving space, nor 
the money for such thoughtless additions. 
Libraries should each have special functions, 
special interests, and be supreme in carrying 
out their functions. University libraries will 
differ from public libraries in having less to 
do with children’s collections, contemporary 
fiction, and other interests covered by daily 
news, sports interests, et cetera. Collections 
must mean selections. Beside, I am one who 
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believes that books must not always be 
thought of in terms of libraries, public, 
school, or college. To be a real reader, to 
be elevated to readership, one must love 
books, at least a few books, and own them 
for themselves, outside, inside, and all. A 
few books are the symbol of integration de- 
manded by modern living of capable citizens; 
a few books to be loyal companions. 


And as for me, though than I konne but lyte, 
On bokes for to rede I me delyte, 

And to hem geve I feyth and ful credence 
And in myn herte have them in reverence. 


Fortunately, books are many, are good, 
are cheap. It is not difficult for students to 
own books. Sometimes I need reassurance 
of this fact. 

To look at a problem statistically clarifies 
it for the mathematically minded. Our 
country with 130 million inhabitants printed 
in 1929, 8342 new books and 1845 new 
editions. Our 200 publishers put out 
200,000,000 copies of these books annually, 
and our citizens buy therefore about two 
books a year. A small possession surely of 
the treasure of the ages. 

Our citizens borrow from public libraries 
about three books a year. In 1937-38, 6744 
public libraries with 106 million books, is- 
sued 403 million copies and spent §1 million 
dollars. The rental libraries are a popular 
source of reading material, and add on an 
average two more volumes to the five indi- 
cated—parsimony in borrowing more aston- 
ishing than was shown in purchasing. From 
purchases, from public and from rental li- 
braries, the average American has his fingers 
and perhaps his eyes and mind in only seven 
volumes a year. Meantime, 44 million 
newspapers circulate daily. 

Habitual book buyers are not more than 
4 or § per cent of the population; public 
libraries reach approximately 25 to 50 per 
cent at a rate of 42 cents per capita per an- 
num. How much there is for libraries to do 
first to reach readers! Then help convert 
readers to booklovers and owners. 

The availability of books and the meas- 
urable influence in creating a reading public 
by making books available in new places has 


been carefully studied by R. L. Duffus. His 
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studies end with an optimistic conclusion that 
experiments by reprint houses prove the 
existence of “a large book-buying or poten- 
tially book-buying public not reached through 
the older trade channels.” Publishing 
houses, subscription houses, mail-order 
houses, and the younger cut-rate publishers 
all have their methods, but the newer reprint 
houses ask less return in profit and work in 
villages of no more than a thousand people. 
The reprint houses are proving that the 
possibilities of cheap editions, widely and 
aggressively sold, are unlimited. “A few 
years will see books on sale at every cross- 
road and every filling station, at prices from 
one dollar down.” And many of them will 
be good books. 

The future expansion of the book trade 
lies in placing a multitude of books, at a 
variety of prices, within the reach of all 
who have some interest in reading or who 
can have awakened within them an interest 
in reading. Yes, concludes Mr. Duftus, 
“there are millions of Americans who ac- 
tually want books, but who either do not 
know they want them or do not know how to 
use them. If publishers, librarians, book- 
sellers can reach these millions, they will be 
raising the level of American civilization,” 
by means of elevating mere citizens to 
readership that is ownership. 

This speaker hopes that they may be 
reached as readers who want to possess the 
books they love for the love of the books. 
Why not? 


We get no good 
By being ungenerous, even to a book, 
And calculating profits—so much help 
By so much reading. It is rather when 
We gloriously forget ourselves, and plunge 
Soul-forward, headlong, into a book’s pro- 
found, 
Impassioned for its beauty, and salt of 
truth— 
*Tis there we get the right good of a book. 


Elizabeth Barrett is right about the sup- 
pression of petty criticism while the reader 
turns his senses—all of them (for does she 
not speak of tasting the salt of truth) to 
an apprehension of the thing read. 

The final worth of his perusals is not for 
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any reader to be judged by the number of 
volumes he borrows from any library, in- 
cluding his university. Not how many 
chosen, but how wisely; not how rapidly 
read, but how thoroughly; not how casually 
appraised thereafter but how self-forgetting 
truth is really searched for and found. 

That cheapness in purchase price creates 
a new buying and reading public, has been 
proved by Mr. Emanuel Haldeman-Julius. 
In 1927, he reported his success in printing 
more than twelve hundred titles of “Little 
Blue Books,” in reaching five hundred thou- 
sand persons through the mails, and in 
selling a hundred million copies from 10 to 
25 cents. A quarter of his books were the 
reissuance of classics, but the remainder 
were volumes made to order by contem- 
porary novelists, short story writers, biogra- 
phers, essayists, et cetera. 

Since 1924, there has grown up in this 
country another approach to reading through 
subscription. Of the so-called book clubs, 
there are, at the moment, a dozen. The 
Book-of-the-Month Club is the oldest and 
largest group. Approximately 110,000 mem- 
bers promise to pay the list price for 
four current books a year. One book is 
particularly recommended and advertised, 
but the member may exercise choice. Fifty 
per cent of members take the recommended 
book. The average member buys yearly 
twice the number he is pledged to take, 
making the distribution of a million books 
a year through this group of readers, a 
publishing certainty. This volume makes 
the club the third largest book buyer 
in the country, although it handles less 
than 1 per cent of the general books pub- 
lished. 

May I recapitulate? To encourage read- 
ership, the modern library must profit by the 
remarkable techniques that manifold and 
simplify communications from book to 
reader, from mind to mind, through eye and 
ear. The library must modernize its build- 
ing plans, encourage departmental scholar- 
ship in its staff, define its specific function, be 
authoritative in its critical estimates, and en- 
courage standards in readers and as far as 
is possible the ownership of books by read- 
ers. Before I take up the relation of the li- 


brary to the author, I must confess that in 
some characteristics, I remain Dr. Keppel’s 
Rippina Van Winkle. I am quite able to 
see the library circulating “films and disks” 
as well as books. But I believe that a 
library has too large a task to include a 
museum, an art gallery, and other cultural 
services of the community among its func- 
tions. 

To have an adequate collection of books 
on astronomy would not necessitate carrying 
forward the responsibility of an observatory 
or of a planetarium. To do a splendid serv- 
ice for art students could not mean including 
the heavy tasks of installing exhibitions of 
pictures and statuary. So with archeology 
and ethnology. Will not museums have 
to hold our testimony of past ages and 
scientists rather than librarians be the 
scholars in charge? So, with laboratories 
for experimental sciences, the housekeep- 
ing problem seems too difficult and even too 
dangerous to this kinswoman of old Rip 
himself. 

Libraries cannot fulfil their essential pur- 
pose of producing thought, without estab- 
lishing an environment for individual learn- 
ing, 

Hark, the world so Joud, 
And they, the movers of the world, so still! 


If Bulwer-Lytton, three quarters of a 
century ago, was disturbed at the intrusion 
of noise into his life, and the consequent in- 
terruption of his thinking and his writing, 
what would be his reaction to the multiplic- 
ity of discords that create a kind of sym- 
phonic dissonance in the midst of which we 
ordinary folk live and move and have our 
being? Libraries must help protect the stu- 
dent from this blatancy. Modern life moves 
forward in our cities with machines of all 
sorts about us, with airplanes zooming over 
our heads, with advertising trucks announc- 
ing their wares or public entertainments in 
sound unmeasured, and loud speakers pour- 
ing Niagaras of noise from above ears de- 
fenceless to attack. In city homes, a friendly 
call goes forward in the midst of a radio 
monolog, lest a child of the household 
lose a chapter of daily amusement from the 
air, or a delicious dinner is eaten under the 
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barrage of distant wit, the enjoyment of 
which has become a family habit, but not 
actually a family preoccupation. In cities, 
uncontrolled noise and constant interrup- 
tion intrude upon research and upon crea- 
tive writing. 

As an eager student, it came to me very 
tardily that libraries had anything to do 
with authorship. My youthful heroes and 
heroines included Thoreau sitting by the 
pond in Walden, Wordsworth walking his 
favorite hills with Dorothy, Jane Austin 
hiding her manuscript from the prying eyes 
of the family, and Louisa Alcott pausing in 
composition to peel the potatoes for the 
evening meal. 

I crossed the Atlantic, three decades ago, 
in search of some manuscripts and early 
imprints I needed to see. I arranged to work 
in libraries—in one university library and in 
two national libraries. I like to recall my 
early impressions of the British Museum. 
Certainly, there were formalities of intro- 
duction, but thereafter “the world of books 
was mine.” I found my desk assigned be- 
tween that of Furnivall, the Chaucer scholar, 
and Herford, the editor of Addison. Rotund 
and vital Chesterton worked nervously and 
meditated quietly at a table piled high with 
theological tomes. Plucking his beard 
Bernard Shaw came and went with treas- 
ures from the Elizabethan collection in 
his hands. Sidney Colvin, stepping 
quickly, would himself bring a volume to 
the bespectacled worker whom I dis- 
covered was Israel Gollancz. How in- 
spiriting to be among creative minds and 
to be treated as if one had such a mind 
oneself. 

Certainly the western American student 
of my day had little feeling of at-homeness 
in his university library. Few if any stu- 
dents envisioned a library as a place of 
inspiration. Students were treated as some- 
thing of a nuisance. Doubtless there were 
such using libraries for the trysting place of 
lively friends rather than of minds living 
in the books about them. For myself I have 
to thank the libraries in which I worked 
across the seas for the first revelation of 
friendly understanding, for the friendly co- 
operation, indeed, for the inspiration that 


came to one humble far-traveler to the 
Pierian spring. But American university 
libraries have been transformed since that 
day. 

Authorship is an illy defined word. I 
would use it to mean an effort to state ideas, 
to pronounce a message, to reveal discoveries 
of the mind, to converse with other minds. 
Authorship tries but may not succeed in 
being creative. The prevalence of journal- 
ism, preoccupation with daily affairs, with 
sport and society events, add today enor- 
mous fields of informal writing to the more 
precise and limited forms of an era when 
paper and ink were expensive, and the hand 
set type slowly where the machine today 
copies in the hundred thousands. 

Libraries have in the noise, bustle, and 
crowding of modern life, a duty, a re- 
sponsibility, toward the production of 
letters, which, I believe, they now better 
understand and are far better prepared to 
carry out. 

Recognition of this fact is the flowering of 
the altruistic and democratic purpose. Li- 
braries must make it possible to insulate 
oneself from the shattering noise of our 
industrial world. It is imperative for the 
artist, if sanity is to be preserved, if he may 
walk clear minded into man’s past and high 
hearted into his vision of the future, that 
there be places set aside for his work as well 
as for baseball and playgrounds. 

There will always be variations in the 
ability to appreciate, as there are variations 
in the ability to create. Great writers are a 
small company. Great readers will be a 
larger company but not so large as casual 
readers, readers for entertainment, readers 
to pass the time, readers who want vicari- 
ous experiences of sorts. 

Certainly there are ideas and there are 
subjects in which the average reader, or 
the democratic mass of readers, has no in- 
terest. 

The capacity of the human being has not 
yet been measured, despite the tests that 
today intrude with conscious regularity upon 
a part of our population and halt his work 
and play during his growing years, to esti- 
mate that capacity. The weight and measure 
of intelligence, the learnability of the in- 
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dividual, the environment in the midst of 
which learning proceeds, by and large these 
informations greatly hearten the educator. 
But they reveal an important obstacle to 
progress in the democratic majority. Men 
and women read what at a given moment 
they want to read, rather than what their 
capacity might enable them to read. It is 
their will, not their ability that is lacking. 
It is their taste, or lack of it, that influences 
their choice. 

Librarians, stiffen the will of your public 
to want the best; help your readers to the 
enjoyment of beauty. Citizens who know 
excellence to pursue it, and to possess it, 
will build you libraries all over our land, 
will support your libraries, will become in 
their turn makers of books. Their children 


will echo the praise put into the mouth of 
little Aurora Leigh: 


Books, books, books! 
I had found the secret of a garret room 
Piled high with cases in my father’s name; 
Piled high, packed large,—where, creeping 
in and out 
Among the giant fossils of my past, 
Like some small nimble mouse between the 
ribs 
Of a mastodon, I nibbled here and there 
At this or that box, pulling through the gap, 
In break of terror, haste, victorious joy, 
The first book first. And how I felt it beat 
Under my pillow, in the morning’s dark, 


An hour before the sun would let me read! 
My books! 


WHAT HAPPENS TO BOOKS IN 
HOLLYWOOD AND WHY 


By Wa ter F. Wancer, President, Walter Wanger Productions, 
Hollywood, Calif. 


THIRD GENERAL SESSION 


N A WORLD complicated by taxes, in- 
ternational treaties, nationalistic groups, 
minority problems, royal procedure, and 

local and foreign taboos—the making of en- 
tertainment for the international movie-going 
public becomes quite the most tantalizing 
sport in commercial pursuits of our day. 
Especially since the huge budgets mean fail- 
ure unless the majority of the world and its 
cultural policemen are pleased. 

After all, you know, it is quite possible 
for an author to conceive a story, write it, 
take it to his publisher, have it printed, 
release it to an unsuspecting world in its 
natural form for better or worse and, if the 
book is a success, even have it translated 
and published all over the globe as it was 
originally written. It is not so with the 
movies. 

It is unbelievable what happens to a story 
before it becomes a movie and after it be- 
comes a movie. I imagine the question you 
have asked most frequently regarding the 


movies is, “Why do they ruin so many good 
books?” I shall have to give you a quick 
digest in attempting to answer that question. 

The first problem that presents itself is 
the title of the book purchased. There 
are all sorts of laws governing the use of 
titles. If a title is approved by the Hays 
office as being pure enough, then we must 
make certain that no one has the rights to 
that title. It usually develops that someone 
has written a one-act play or a short story 
by the same title years before and so we 
must buy that one-act play or short story 
and so on and so on. 

But supposing we finally get so far as to 
clear the title we wish to use and are reason- 
ably certain we shall not be the target for 
a lawsuit—then we submit the story to the 
Hays office. That office, trying to help us, 
will say: “We like your story very much but 
the English won’t pass it because it is a 
story that treats with royalty,” or “Your 
story will be censored in America because 
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there are too many drinking scenes.” Cen- 
sors do not like to see people drinking on the 
screen. Or perhaps your theme is favorable 
to world peace. Then countries trying to 
key their morale for large armies and arma- 
ments will ban the picture. There are one 
thousand and one other problems regarding 
censorship to be considered. As a matter of 
fact, how we ever get anything on the screen 
is really a miracle. 

In moments of enthusiasm a producer will 
buy a great book, as I did when I purchased 
Vincent Sheean’s Personal History. A\l- 
though this book has had a terrific sale and 
is widely read, it is going to take the work 
of magicians and soothsayers to get it on 
the screen. 

Our next big problem is reducing a novel 
that takes a couple of weeks to read into 
an hour and a half of visual entertainment. 
Under the present system, compromise, 
elimination, and substitution are unfortu- 
nately essential. 

Now my own personal feeling is that 
there is much too much censorship. We 
are not subsidized. We are an entertain- 
ment medium supported not by a nation 
or an individual or a government, but by the 
nickles and dimes of the world, and I be- 
lieve that, by and large, the public, if it 
ever gets a chance to decide, can make pretty 
fair selections. The books that have the wid- 
est circulation are the greatest classics. 
They were not forced on the public by a 
propaganda bureau or a rich man or a na- 
tion. There was no Gestapo that made 
people read Dickens. There was no high 
fascist command that forced people to read 
Quo Vadis or Ben Hur. There was no 
Ministry of Propaganda that forced Gone 
with the Wind and there was no pressure 
group that published Grapes of Wrath. 

I believe that water finds its own level 
and anybody introducing the wrong kind of 
pictures will meet with box-office failure and 
in this way such pictures will be eliminated. 
On the other hand, I thing it is impossible to 
make a success of progressive, intelligent pic- 
tures when you are molested on all sides by 
inhibitions forced upon you by censors, dis- 
tributors, exhibitors, and even, in many in- 
stances, the press. Before a picture is even 


released to the public, columnists occasionally 
advise the public over the air whether or not 
they should see the picture. I firmly believe 
that in most instances they are not fit to 
judge what you want to see. I am led to 
wonder whether they have achieved their 
positions of pseudo-importance because of 
the possible encouragement accorded them 
by their sponsors to broadcast filth and scan- 
dal; certainly under those circumstances 
they are hardly qualified to judge properly 
what pictures the public should see. 

Suppose we take the printing press and 
say it is a nice invention but we will only 
allow it to print certain types of stories 
along a set formula and anybody who goes 
beyond the regulations must be curtailed 
until he gets back within the bounds laid 
down by all these high-powered censors of 
one sort or another. 

Suppose all public libraries were suddenly 
subjected to the curbs, threats, restraints, 
and censorships which continually affect the 
motion picture industry. Twenty-four 
hours after these rules were applied, shelf 
after shelf would have to be stripped of its 
volumes. Perhaps only a third of your 
books would remain in their accustomed 
places; but even these upon examination 
would prove to be severely mutilated, with 
fifty pages excised here, several chapters 
taken out there, ideas tampered with. In- 
deed, most of them would have to be com- 
pletely rewritten to regain any interest and 
continuity. 

Please understand that I am definitely 
against filth and vulgarity on the screen. I 
am 100 per cent in favor of keeping that sort 
of thing off the screen, but I am also 100 
per cent against people who try to censor 
screen entertainment for their own interests. 

I feel that a producer making a group 
of pictures is in the same position as an 
editor and he should not restrict himself to 
producing only pictures of one type or one 
political theory. If an interesting story 
comes along that looks like good entertain- 
ment, let him present the subject. 

When I returned from Italy several years 
ago, I was planning to make some pictures 
in Rome. Immediately I was accused of 
being a Fascist. When I produced Blockade 
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last year, I was accused of being a Com- 
munist. I thought I was simply an Ameri- 
can producer trying to use the screen for 
intelligent entertainment. 

At this point, I am aware of a buzzing 
which sounds like the shrill repetition of 
the word “propaganda.” This noise ema- 
nates from certain groups who year in and 
year out tell us that the job of the films is 
to entertain. No one disagrees on this; the 
disagreement comes on the question of what 
is entertainment. Historically, these groups 
are wrong. For example, a certain duo of 
topflight entertainers, a Mr. Gilbert and 
a Mr. Sullivan, have “wowed” audiences for 
fifty years by having plenty to say about 
the soft spots of their society. That people 
today do disagree with the constantly re- 
iterated point of view and the old formula 
motion picture is evident from the steadily 
falling box office. 

Any expression of an idea is propaganda 
for one viewpoint or another. 

I have never heard any outraged cries 
ever our romantic films glorifying West 
Point and Annapolis, yet they are just as 
surely propaganda as films which might at- 
tack these institutions. In short, it is not 
propaganda as such to which these objectors 
object, but propaganda for a, viewpoint with 
which they differ. 

I submit that these groups should not have 
the right to judge what shall or shall not 
be screened. The only proper judges of that 
are the audiences themselves. The film pro- 
ducer, like the magazine and newspaper pub- 
lisher and the broadcasting company, should 
be free to give the public what he thinks it 
wants. Wrong guesses will be quickly in- 
dicated and paid for at the box office. 

I repeat—questions of films which attack 
the government and questions of decency do 
not enter into this discussion. We are all 
agreed that the public will reject such pic- 
tures, but I see no reason why the res- 
ponsibility should end here. 

A free press (and I see no difference in a 
free screen) informs its readers on matters 
nearest their hearts and interprets the burn- 
ing questions of the day. I cannot see why 
a free screen should not deal with such 
themes. Moreover, today, when people as a 
whole are deeply interested in a freer and 
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richer life, I see a steadily shrinking box 
office if it does not. 

During the past ten years our theater 
patrons have seen depression and unemploy- 
ment, war and famine, raging around them. 
They have seen on a stage, as large as the 
world, a titanic death struggle between free- 
dom and slavery, progress and barbarism. 
At first, maybe, they wanted to turn their 
eyes away, to escape; but now they watch 
every move like a hawk, because they know 
their own fate is at stake. They are 
changed, these patrons. Our films have 
ceased to entertain them, just as fairy tales 
begin to bore growing children. 

Why should these patrons pay to enter a 
theater to be bored? 

Never have they been so thrilled and 
fascinated as they were recently by radio 
programs from the scene of the European 
crisis, these theatergoers point out, and add 
that there are most exciting real life dramas 
in magazines, newspapers, and in 
programs. 

The motion picture can be one of the 
greatest weapons for the safeguarding of 
democracy. But if it is hobbled and hal- 
tered—if it cannot speak truthfully and 
freely where great issues are involved—then 
it can be a weapon turned against democ- 
racy. Democracies, unwisely fearing the 
power of this medium, have not allowed it 
to speak for democratic principles. 

Now that the majority of foreign markets 
are closed to us, we have automatically freed 
ourselves from the narrowest censorship 
with which we had to deal. The result is 
that we can expand the screen and more 
than make up our losses by the increased 
revenues of a more vital product in the home 
market if we are allowed to do so by our 
own people. 

The new Hollywood appreciates this situ- 
ation clearly and pledges itself to fight every 
individual and group that attempts to keep 
it from fulfilling its rightful destiny. 

I hope I have been able to give you a slight 
idea of why your favorite book, as a movie, 
did not turn out as you had hoped. Re- 
member, however, that this is still a 
young industry and we are improving each 
shining hour. The new Hollywood wants 
very much to do justice to the 
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literature and the new ideas of the world. 


Nothing makes a producer happier than 


the knowledge that he has made a picture 


well and that the whole world is enjoying it 
with the same keen enjoyment it gets from 
a great book. 


TOWN MEETING: 
IS THE LIBRARY DOING ITS JOB: 
FOURTH GENERAL SESSION 


Announcer: The special Town Meeting is 
on the air. From the Civic Auditorium in 
San Francisco, where the American Library 
Association is in its sixty-first session, the 
National Broadcasting Company presents a 
special Town Meeting conducted by George 
V. Denny, Jr., founder and director of 
America’s Town Meeting of the Air, and 
president of Town Hall in New York City, 
who has crossed the continent especially for 
this purpose. I take pleasure in presenting 
Mr. Denny. 

Mr. Denny: Greetings, friends, and spe- 
cial greetings to the librarians of America, 
most of whom seem to be in our audience 
this morning. It has been a source of tre- 
mendous satisfaction to the officers of Town 
Hall and the National Broadcasting Com- 
pany to know the splendid cooperation we 
have had from libraries all over America 
ever since the first Town Meeting program 
held on the air four years. ago last May. 
One of the first “fan” letters which came to 
my desk after the memorable first meeting 
was from Bertine Weston, editor of your 
Library Journal. Ever since, librarians, on 
their own initiative, have established Town 
Meeting bookshelves in many of their li- 
braries and Town Meeting discussion groups. 
So when your President, Dr. Milton J. Fer- 
guson, proposed this meeting as a part of 
your annual conference, we were most happy 
to accept. The subject is one of your own 
choosing, “Is the Library Doing Its Job?” 

Our speakers: Hollis R. Thompson, city 
manager of Berkeley, Calif., will tell us 
what he considers the library’s job as a civic 
institution; Ralph T. Fisher, a businessman 
of Oakland, will make some independent ob- 
servations about libraries; Robert M. Les- 
ter, secretary of the Carnegie Corporation 
of New York, representing a foundation 
which has given more money and attention 
to this subject than to any other philan- 


thropic work, will appraise the library’s work 
from the view of the foundation; Milton 
J. Ferguson, your retiring president and chief 
librarian of the Brooklyn Public Library, will 
bring the view of the librarian. 

I take pleasure at this time in presenting 
our first speaker, Mr. Hollis R. Thompson. 


Mr. THompson’s ADDRESS 


The great public library system of America 
stands shoulder to shoulder with the public 
schools of our land, sharing a very definite 
and precise responsibility in the matter of 
education of our boys and girls and our men 
and women. In a land in which we stress 
the principles of equality of opportunity in 
the matter of education, we must measure 
carefully the educational opportunities which 
really implement our young and in a large 
measure form the basis of equal rights and 
equal opportunities. 

We should have available in every town, 
city, village, and hamlet a storeroom of 
information and of culture; reading is an 
invaluable asset to democratic self-govern- 
ment. An informed public within a demo- 
cratic framework is the safeguard of our 
national institutions. 

Now all of us are aware of the many 
remarkable things that our public libraries are 
doing; of the growth and strength of this 
form of library, particularly in metropolitan 
areas, as the public has become informed of 
the opportunities the library presents; of the 
increased support provided from tax levies, 
because the people themselves have demanded 
adequate and proper library facilities. 

Looking at the problem nationally, there 
are certain definite weaknesses in our pres- 
ent public library system. Inadequate fa- 
cilities in rural areas stand out as one of 
the principal failures. Solution of this prob- 
lem is indicated in a wide development of 
county and regional library facilities. Amer- 
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ica is still essentially an agrarian country. 
There is a definite responsibility upon the 
shoulders of the American Library Associa- 
tion, in my opinion, to develop certain pres- 
sure attitudes toward meeting this particular 
need in the rural areas. 

This is most certainly true if we are 
to retain our idea that all of the people have 
a right to equality of opportunity. We must 
not forget that a considerable number of the 
great leaders of our land have come from the 
log cabin, and that all of our people are 
entitled to the influence of good books and 
good reading. 

There is in my opinion a profound weak- 
ness in our metropolitan public libraries. 
We have adopted a passive rather than an 
aggressive attitude. We sit back within the 
cloistered walls of our beautiful public li- 
braries, pouting that the people do not take 
advantage of the magnificent reading ma- 
terial which is available to them. Not more 
than 50 per cent of our people are using 
library facilities. This, in my opinion, indi- 
cates a definite need for an educational cam- 
paign led by library people themselves to 
inform the public of the availability of 
literature at little or no cost. In this as 
in other matters, we take too much for 
granted, assuming that good, things are suf- 
ficient unto themselves. 

A second opportunity which has not been 
sufficiently utilized is the library as a civic 
center. I do not need to point out the 
wealth of opportunity for the ingathering of 
groups, clubs, and organizations in our 
libraries for educational and social purposes. 
While I am aware of the many things that 
have been done in some communities in this 
field, public libraries as a whole have not 
taken advantage of this great opportunity 
for public education in groups. 

In many communities the public library 
could become a center of art as well as of 
culture, a place of interesting exhibits with 
something of the aspects of a museum, all 
of which would serve the ultimate purpose 
of bringing people in contact with books. 

A third weakness which has not been 
properly avoided is the gullibility of libra- 
rians in the matter of propaganda. On one 
pretext or another, and frequently by meth- 
ods not at all discernible, individuals and 
groups interested in pure propaganda place 


on the shelves of our public libraries material 
which may have as its objective more than 
the idea of pure information. I do not mean 
by this statement that people should not 
have access to all points of view in eco- 
nomic, social, and political problems, but ra- 
ther I am speaking of those persons and 
groups which seek to use the public library 
as a tool rather than as a broad highway 
of intelligent information. 

On the whole, the library movement ad- 
vances with strength and virility, filling a 
tremendous need of our country; but 
librarianship is now a science and should be 
thought of in terms of an educational oppor- 
tunity for all. 

If library work is a science, then librarian- 
ship must be a profession. The highest stand- 
ards should be maintained in the selection 
and training of personnel in all fields of li- 
brary work. Such training must not involve 
customary library methods alone, but should 
involve as well good training in social and 
economic programs. Probably one of the 
present weaknesses so far as personnel is 
concerned is the matter of in-service train- 
ing. After all, public library work is very 
much akin to public service in all fields. It 
is not enough to receive a basic education; 
but there is the responsibility also of keeping 
up to date, to meet modern problems in 
library service. In my opinion, it would be 
valuable to train library people in salesman- 
ship. They certainly must understand the 
warm, friendly approach to the public, which 
in turn creates enthusiasm on the part of 
the public. 

We must not forget that the public, in 
the final analysis pays the bill through taxa- 
tion for this type of library. It is entitled 
to an active, alert interest on the part of 
those who serve it. Perhaps there is a tend- 
ency for library people, as is true with 
many professions, to look at the day’s work 
as a routine. No expanding program ever 
will accomplish its objective unless there is 
a reasonably aggressive attitude. 

Library management involves the princi- 
ples of sound business practice. If we are 
to have increasing sums of money from the 
taxpayer for the support of our public li- 
braries, we must be in a position to show 
that every penny of the money received is 
being properly expended for the purpose for 
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which it was raised. Sound budgeting pro- 
cedure as well as efficient purchasing pro- 
cedure must be the order of the day. Every 
time we fail to take discounts on bills ren- 
dered to us, we are cutting down the possi- 
bilities of buying new books and new periodi- 
cals. 

It is imperative, too, that there be a sound 
program of cooperation among all types of 
libraries. In California, we frequently find 
city, county, and private libraries in the same 
community. They certainly are not com- 
petitive. The job to be done in reaching 
all of the people with some library service 
is so great that working together we do not 
have more strength than is needed to accom- 
plish our task. This calls for a definite plan 
of cooperation which would in my opinion 
be tremendously helpful to the cause as a 
whole. 

Building programs should be developed 
on at least a five-year basis so that the public 
may be informed and become definitely 
interested in supplying adequate facilities for 
library purposes. All in all, in the field we 
call business operations, the library should 
be as efficient as private business. 

I am enthusiastic, of course, about the 
future of the public library, and if we accept 
the challenge which is ours, every man, 
woman, and child in America will become a 
patron. 

* * * 


Mr. Denny: It is now my pleasure to pre- 
sent our second speaker, Mr. Ralph T. 
Fisher. 


Mr. FisHeEr’s ADDRESS 


An eight-year-old grandson of friends of 
ours was visiting in Oregon recently. Unable 
to answer a question of his new Sunday 
School teacher, he alibied by saying: “You 
know, there are lots of us people in Los 
Angeles, and there are just lots of things we 
don’t know.” Of course this is quite a con- 
cession from a Los Angelian of any age. 
But for one like myself who is only an ig- 
norant man and banker, it must likewise 
serve as a preface, because “there are just 
lots of things I don’t know about libraries.” 
I was asked to speak this morning as Mr. 
John Q. Citizen, and my comments will 
therefore represent ideas of friends and 
neighbors as well as those of the speaker. 
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When asked, “Is the library doing its job?” 
I think it is only fair to answer both “Yes” 
and “No.” Yes, in the sense that librarians 
as members of a profession have subjected 
themselves and their work to critical exam- 
ination, have progressed both in ideals and in 
performance, and have succeeded measurably 
in their efforts to keep pace with the chang- 
ing needs of a new and unpredictable day. 
No, in the sense that fiscal limitations are 
today so rigid as to prevent an achievement 
commensurate with the ideal, and political 
organization so overlapping and duplicating 
as to preclude maximum efficiency in admin- 
istration. 

Now for some of the comments made by 
John Q. Citizen. 

Mr. A says: “Why doesn’t the public 
library keep open house on Sundays from 
noon to 8:00 or 9:00 P.M.? I’m a working 
man, and the only time I can get to the library 
is on Sunday. I can stand some religion, 
but I want to use my brain a little too on 
Sundays and the library is the best place 
I know of to go for that.” I know that 
certain departments and certain libraries are 
becoming more liberal in this direction, and, 
it seems to me, with very good reason. 

Mrs. B says: “Why do I have to pay from 
10 to 25 cents a week to a private circulating 
library to get even a squint at a best seller, 
when the public library could meet the situa- 
tion by installing a pay department that 
would more than bail itself out? I’m 
number fifteen now on the waiting list for 
Grapes of Wrath at my corner drugstore, and 
I guess the grapes will be sour before I get 
to them.” To the layman it would appear 
that with the machinery already provided, 
and with no middleman and owner’s profit 
to pay, the public library might render a real 
service here in establishing a rental depart- 
ment, especially in the residential branches. 

John Q. III confesses with chagrin that 
he went into a library once some years 
ago, but they eyed him with such suspicion 
and disclosed the combinations in the cata- 
log to him with such reluctance that he 
feared they thought he was going to try 
to open the safe. His children use the 
library, but as for himself he has too much 
self-respect to be caught there a second time. 

Two things suggest themselves in reply 
to John Q. III. First, that great improve- 
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ment has taken place in the attitude of 
library attendants in recent years; and, 
second, that the complainant’s children are 
the best evidence of that fact. However, 
I venture to say that in large library units, 
as in our large banks and department stores, 
a floorman (or lady) could quickly detect 
and put at ease the inexperienced visitor 
and explain to him the superficial workings 
of the plant sufficiently to make him happy 
and at home in its use. The readers adviser 
is coming to be a recognized necessity in 
the large city library, and this floorman 
could be a helpful adjunct to that adviser. 
In the small branch, of course, economy of 
administration would not permit employ- 
ment of such a person; but, fortunately, in 
the small branch the need does not exist, 
due to the more intimate and informal per- 
sonal relationships between staff and reading 
patrons. 

Mrs. John Q. Citizen in a bay city (not 
Oakland) is discouraged because in con- 
nection with a public study group over which 
she presides she is not permitted to withdraw 
from her city library .a substantial number 
of books for circulation among her class. 
The average citizen has the idea that the 
books belong to the public, that the more 
they can be read the better, and that their use 
especially in the field of adult education 
should be encouraged. If these uses conflict 
with library administration it is hard for 
the layman to understand why a fuller use 
of the books should have to be sacrificed to 
administrative integrity! 

John Q. Citizen of a small sister city 
reports with consternation that the board of 
supervisors is withdrawing county aid from 
the small city’s library which in turn will 
make it impossible for the small city to serve 
suburban residents in the surrounding unin- 
corporated area. This last mentioned service 
has been built up through the intelligent and 
energetic efforts of that small city’s librarian. 
This example and the one immediately pre- 
ceding lead me to ask if perhaps there is not 
a need for some fundamental change in 
library organization. A good illustration of 
what I mean is found in the problem of 
coping with interstate crime. State barriers 
and a multiplicity of law-enforcement juris- 
dictions both resulted in added expense and 





in ineffectiveness. The Federal Bureau of 
Investigation under J. Edgar Hoover has 
admittedly brought results. This, as I say, 
is only an illustration; but I wonder if a 
larger, better integrated administrative unit 
in our libraries would not result in better 
library standards, greater economy in the 
use of material, more efficient employment 
of personnel, and an appreciable saving in 
the tax rate, which latter is probably as 
tender a spot on the municipal anatomy as 
can be found in these days of unbalanced 
budgets. Such integrated service would 
make practicable the entry of the library into 
the field of films and phonograph recordings 
for public use under prescribed conditions 
in much the same way as our larger units 
of today supply pictures and sheet music. 
And certainly if the library is to do its job, 
it must be prepared to serve in new fields of 
experience as those fields are discovered. 

“Ts then the library doing its job?” No, 
in the sense that in these days it usually 
labors under serious financial limitations and 
that changes in the character of public needs 
are constantly outstripping the library’s abil- 
ity to serve. Yes, in the sense that the 
library is thoroughly awake to the situation 
and is conscientiously striving to measure 
up to its great opportunities of extending 
“services that are distinctive, unique, and es- 
sentially valuable.” 


*x* * * 


Mr. Denny: Thank you, Mr. Fisher. 
Our third speaker is the secretary of the 
Carnegie Corporation of New York, Mr. 
Robert M. Lester. 


Mr. Lester’s ApprREss 

It is not for me here today to try to answer 
with any degree of finality the question 
around which this program is being built. 
The preceding speakers have given you from 
their wide experience and trained powers of 
observation their impressions of what the 
library seems to be adding to American life. 
I am happy to be able to concur with them 
in much of their estimate: the American 
public library is truly a valuable cultural, 
educational, and recreational agency. But 
what is its job? And is it doing that job? 

Last February in Cleveland, at a great 
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gathering of educators, Mr. Denny and his 
ally, the National Broadcasting Company, 
arranged a program similar to this on the 
subject of whether or not the schools are 
doing their job. Needless to say, the question 
was not fully answered, nor was it expected 
to be, by the educators and citizens taking 
part in the radio program, but Mr. Denny 
tells me that the listener response was ex- 
traordinary. Hundreds of letters and tele- 
phone calls poured in from all over the United 
States, commenting on both the program and 
the effectiveness of our system of education. 

This unexpected listener response indi- 
cates the fact that the public school has 
become a part of our common heritage in 
the United States. Such a condition exists 
nowhere else in the world. Well, you say, 
it has taken us three hundred years to arrive 
at that point—three hundred years based 
upon a previous experience of three thousand 
years of varied attempts at formal education 
in every quarter of the globe. The citizen 
of the United States, speaking from knowl- 
edge gained out of the scholastic experience 
of his parents, from that of himself and 
of his children, feels free to discuss, even 
though we know the discussion is often su- 
perficial, the purposes, procedures, personnel, 
and educational methods which go into 
making up his system of public education. 
He observes more than we realize the 
changes which are constantly taking place 
in education. He knows the schoolhouse: 
the playground, the recitation room, the as- 
sembly hall, the desks, chairs, blackboards. 
He knows the organization: the board of 
education, the principal, the teacher; the daily 
routine, the general discipline. He sees the 
improvement which schools and teaching have 
brought into his home and neighborhood. 
This first-hand knowledge, though elemen- 
tary, is sufficient to make him regard the 
school as a personal enterprise. But this 
conviction on his part, that he is qualified 
to pass on the effectiveness of his school, 
does not arise simply from the passing of 
years—not of three hundred years nor of 
thirty-three hundred years. It comes chiefly 
as a result of use during the past fifty years 
—a result of use. He has used the school; 
the school has used him. He has gone to 
school; the school has gone into his home. 
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The school has had a program to carry out 
and a devoted, determined, and competent 
personnel with whom to carry out that pro- 
gram. The home and the community as a 
whole have been affected by what the teach- 
ers have said and done in both the school- 
room and the community. The teacher, the 
principal, and the superintendent have had 
to defend education, in the schoolroom, on 
the street, and in the home. They have done 
so in season and out of season, with con- 
viction and measurable success. Out of it 
all there has come a mutual admiration and 
respect between teacher and citizen. But 
despite all this extensive knowledge and com- 
mon understanding between the public and 
the school, neither the citizens nor the school- 
men in Cleveland were able to indicate with 
finality what the job of the school is or to 
tell if the school is doing that job. 

I wish now to venture the assertion that the 
public library, in comparison with the public 
school, is not known to the public. The 
citizen knows little of its building, its pur- 
poses, policies, procedures, and operations. 
Of course, as an institution it is new, but 
so is the modern public school. Most of us 
can remember when Carnegie libraries were 
being built—and Mr. Carnegie’s interest in 
the free public library as an educational 
agency was the force which more than any- 
thing else established the library as a famil- 
iar part of the American scene. Through 
Carnegie money nineteen hundred libraries 
were erected in the United States and Can- 
ada, and six hundred others scattered over 
the world. During the past twenty-five 
years only has the library begun to become 
a positive educational force, but it has not 
yet forced the public to think about what a 
library is for, whom it should serve, how it 
should serve, and what it should cost. Nor 
does the librarian himself yet know clearly 
what the job of the library is. I do not 
mean to say that the librarians have not tried 
to formulate their purposes. For example, 
Harrison W. Craver, at the Kansas City 
conference in 1938, said: 

“Our ideal should be to give each and 
every inquirer the book he needs when he 
needs it. We should be able to tell him what 
this book is, if he does not already know, 
and to get it for him from our own shelves 
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or from some other point. We should en- 
courage every activity to make it possible for 
him to have access to some library, without 
an unreasonable effort.” 

In the National Plan for Libraries adopted 
by the American Library Association Council 
in December, 1938, is the statement: 

“Every American citizen should have a 
publicly supported library near at hand, 
through which will be made available to him 
such printed materials as he may wish to 
use for information, self-improvement, schol- 
arship, cultural advancement, and recreation; 
which will provide such aid in the selection 
and use of materials, and guidance in plan- 
ning and pursuing his reading, study, and 
research as he may need and desire; and 
which will stimulate and help to satisfy his 
intellectual curiosity and reading interest in 
questions of current importance. 

“The public library typifies democracy. It 
is used or may be used by all persons of all 
ages, of all levels of education, and of every 
economic status. The books which it pro- 
vides are as varied as the needs of society.” 

How far does the library of today go 
toward achieving even these objects? 

In the past decade, especially, much has 
been said and written and done about the 
service of books, library work for children, 
extension of library service by hand, mail, 
and truck into remote areas, reading with a 
purpose, and development of public support 
of the library. Much thought is being given 
to experiments by which art and photographic 
exhibits, book shows, films, talking pictures, 
lectures, and entertainment will be made to 
supplement the business of making books 
accessible to all who may come to the library, 
and will make the library a more active and 
recognized intellectual center for its com- 
munity. But probably the most pressing 
question today before the librarians is whe- 
ther or not libraries should indulge more 
seriously in what is known as adult educa- 
tion. 

Dr. Alvin Johnson, in his recent book, 
The Public Library—A People’s University, 
says: 

“The public library has, as a first requisite 
of leadership in the adult educational field, 
control of the supply of books. And books, 
I may repeat, contain the better part of the 
essentials of adult education. . . . The public 
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library, with its numerous branches, is in a 
position to reach a larger proportion of the 
population of a city than any other institu- 
tion except the public schools.”? 

As obstacles to assuming leadership in 
adult education, Dr. Johnson lists: (a) the 
rather touching modesty of the librarians 
themselves in their devotion to the assumed 
desires of the public, (b) the lack of the 
right kind of books, (c) the lack of usable 
literature on issues of immediate importance, 
(d) the inadequacy of library personnel, 
(e) the lack of suitable training facilities, 
and (f) the notorious lack of financial sup- 
port. Against whom shall we charge these 
shortcomings? Against the community which 
does not support its libraries adequately? 
Or against the librarians and library sup- 
porters who do not “sell” the library to 
sources which control funds? Or are the 
times simply out of joint? 

Now back to our question: Are the li- 
braries doing their job? I don’t know. 
They are doing a job, a worth while job. 
At least, in addition to present local support, 
they are effective enough to merit and secure 
the assistance of philanthropic foundations 
which, though not omniscient, are reasonably 
thoughtful and ponderously careful. Here 
it may be noted that foundation grants are 
now rarely for buildings, not for mainte- 
nance of libraries, not for increasing collec- 
tions of books in public libraries. Those 
interests are now cared for by other than 
philanthropic funds. But the usefulness of 
the public library is so great that foundations 
are spending money on research, projects, 
demonstrations, training, and other activities 
which give promise of making the library a 
more useful instrument for advancing knowl- 
edge. The amount of philanthropic funds 
invested in the library is tremendous. The 
Rockefeller interests, the Carnegie interests, 
the Rosenwald Fund, and scores of benevo- 
lent individuals have looked upon the work 
of the library and found it good. As an 
example, Mr. Carnegie and the corporation 
succeeding him have invested nearly ninety 
million dollars in library enterprises, public 
and academic, during the past fifty years. 
Such philanthropic investment has been made 
simply because the foundations believe that 


1 New York, American Association for Adult Edu- 
cation, 1938, p. 73. 
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the library is a desirable educational agency, 
that it is doing an outstanding job now, that 
it has latent within it the power to become 
more influential, and is paying year by year 
increasing dividends of social good. 

A few weeks ago, Professor E. L. Thorn- 
dike published under the title, Your City, 
the report of his three years’ survey of re- 
corded facts concerning 310 American cities. 
He has drawn conclusions about the quality 
of life in these cities, the causes of difference 
between one city and another, the distinctive 
conditions that go into making up the general 
goodness of life for a citizen. Taking the 
top ten cities where life is generally good 
and the ten at the bottom where life is not 
so good, he found that the amount spent per 
capita for libraries and museums is eight 
times greater in the top ten than in the bot- 
tom ten. As an index to the personal quali- 
ties of citizens, which help to make life in 
one city better than in another, he found 
eleven essential measurements, of which two 
are: (a) the per cent for public libraries of 
the total expenditure of public funds, and 
(b) the per capita circulation of public li- 
brary books. If then, the public library has 
come to the place of importance in our lives 
that its use and support are determining 
factors in the general goodness of conditions 
under which we live, it seems that we may 
say with some confidence that what the li- 
brary has already done is good. 

We believe, as do many others, that the 
library has able and devoted leaders, men 
and women of outstanding personality, 
whose work will live after them. We be- 
lieve that the public library is a remarkable 
achievement, an outstanding contribution 
from the United States to civilization 
throughout the world. 


* * * 


Mr. Denny: Thank you, Mr. Lester. Mr. 
Lester was kind enough to refer to the 
Cleveland meeting on the subject “Are the 
Schools Doing Their Jobs?” I ought to 
say that in addition to a response of nearly 
three thousand letters—the largest mail re- 
sponse we have ever had on any educational 
program—the quality of the letters was ex- 
ceedingly high. 

I am going to take the liberty at this time 
of suggesting that if any of the members of 
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our radio or visible audience wish to discuss 
this subject further, that instead of writing 
to me at Town Hall as they customarily do, 
they write to Carl H. Milam, Secretary, 
American Library Association Headquar- 
ters, 520 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago. 
The only way librarians have of knowing 
what you really think about this question is 
for you to express yourself. I now take 
pleasure in presenting our fourth speaker, 
Dr. Milton J. Ferguson. 


Dr. FERGUSON’s ADDRESS 


My task would have been made easier 
had I been able to study the script of my 
associates on this program. They are the 
laymen we try to serve. However, radio is 
inexorable: usually it must know what one 
will say and how long it takes him to say 
it. The latter limitation appeals to every- 
one—especially everyone who has sat under 
speakers with a poor sense of time. 

So—from the standpoint of the librarian, 
the professional, if after what happened two 
weeks ago we still have the courage thus to 
designate ourselves, is the library doing its 
job? The answer may be an enthusiastic 
“Yes,” if we consider the growth of the 
American library from its beginning; or it 
may be just as emphatic “No,” if we view 
the matter from the standpoint of perfection 
toward which we are tending. I imagine 
the librarian, conscious of the struggle our 
service has had in competition with some- 
what more spectacular educational agencies, 
as standing among the “ayes;” while the 
user, irritated by his failure to get what he 
wants when he wants it, as less heartily vot- 
ing “no.” 

It is true that the library, whether pub- 
lic, college, or special, has been unable to 
bring its wares to all the people of our coun- 
try who without doubt would be able to 
make good use of them. For example, we 
estimate that about 45,000,000 American citi- 
zens are so completely out of touch with 
public libraries that they scarcely under- 
stand the meaning of the term. To them a 
library may be the Bible, a mail order cata- 
log, and the odds and ends of dog-eared 
textbooks that remain in evidence of the 
children’s education. The practical applica- 
tion of books under the skilled hands of a 
trained librarian to the problems of the day 
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is quite beyond their comprehension. It is 
no wonder, therefore, that they have been 
willing to side-step the question of a tax 
to supply this typically American cultural 
instrument. And to that extent, the library 
through no fault of its own is not doing its 
job. 

Too much time would be required to 
enter upon the phases of this subject touch- 
ing colleges and business concerns. But it 
is demonstrable that many a college is op- 
erating under lessened efficiency because of 
an inadequate stock of books and a hope- 
lessly insufficient staff. The application of 
the library to business success was just be- 
ginning in those faraway days of ’29, when 
business was business. Now with business 
in the dog house the special librarian has 
been exiled, and I fear it will take a long 
time before she will dare return to her job. 

There was a day when I was very im- 
patient with the slow growth of the library. 
I would have had complete service spring 
up, mushroom-like, over night. And I am 
sure that the people might have benefited 
by my magic. The missionary, or in a bet- 
ter understood term, the dictator, is strong 
in us in our youth. Now since age has 
brought us wisdom—happy thought—and 
since under pressure we declare our un- 
alterable faith in democracy, we must be 
ready to accept that slow growth of popular 
government with what patience we may 
command. You recall the tortoise did win 
the race; and I think he can do it again. 
But let us keep him on the move. Every 
year, if the library is to do its job, book 
service must be acquired by some of those 
millions now outside our fruitful circle. 

If we turn now to a few of those lesser 
and therefore more irritating charges 
against the library, we may set down two 
as most important: first, readers cannot get 
the books they want when they want them; 
and, second, they never receive any personal 
attention from these doctors of the book. 

When a reader says, “I am never able to 
get the book I want at the library,” it some- 
times means that she wants to keep up with 
the Joneses, or has delayed the preparation 
of a club review until the eleventh hour and 
the forty-fifth minute, and has, of course, 
selected Reaching for the Stars, or Grapes 
of Wrath, equally demanded by every other 





borrower. It is a comfortable position to 
assume at one’s Wednesday Afternoon Club 
that one by instinct picks out the most fasci- 
nating books before one’s friends have little 
more than heard of. them. 

When everybody wants the same popular 
book, it is hard on the public library though 
it may mean good trade for Womraths. 
Fortunately, many excellent books are pub- 
lished every year, yes, every month. The 
library, therefore, which tried to meet the 
public demand for the best seller would 
either have to limit its purchases to a very 
few titles and thus offend all those borrow- 
ers who never, on principle, read the nation’s 
momentary favorite; or, it would have to 
demand a vastly increased book fund from 
the city fathers—a bit of futility sufficient 
to secure us an engagement with the lunacy 
commission. It would be just as impossible 
for a librarian to attempt to supply every 
asker with a copy of Grapes of Wrath, or, 
in its heyday, Gone with the Wind, as it 
would be foolish for a milliner to duplicate 
the hat Queen Elizabeth wore to the White 
House the other day, on the expectation 
that every American woman would demand 
a copy of the hat on the morrow. Both 
establishments, having laid in ample stocks, 
might easily wake up in the morning and 
find no takers—no takers at all. 

It is impossible for the library, as at pres- 
ent financed, to anticipate the demands of 
its varied readers. Fiction, though it be 
eagerly consumed, is the lesser item in book 
purchases. Some of our more sober libra- 
rians would have us delay purchasing it 
until a year after publication; and then the 
demand would be so low that it scarcely 
need be bought at all. No, there are a thou- 
sand subjects on which readers have a right 
to expect information, not the boiled down 
paragraphs in an encyclopedia, but carefully 
written treatises by experts. And librarians 
like nothing better than the opportunity to 
supply such wants. The public interest 
turns now to politics—in a larger sense— 
to types of government, to the sciences, to 
the arts and handicrafts, ad infinitum, and 
would think the public library a poor device 
if it could not, in some measure, meet its 
wishes for books. Recently I was criticized 
for the number of copies of Hitler’s Mein 
Kampf we had purchased. But I felt our 
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readers must be given every opportunity to 
learn the fate Der Fuehrer has in store for 
us. So, a selection must always be made, 
though the charge be, “I can never get the 
book I want at the library.” 

The indictment that personal attention is 
never accorded the reader is probably true, 
especially in large city systems. If the li- 
brary is to be the people’s university, then 
there ought to be at least one “professor” 
in each distinct field of human knowledge— 
and several in the more popular subjects. 
Yet in few libraries is there one person with 
the time—for the moment we grant the 
knowledge—to sit down with a reader and 
discuss his mental appetite and needs. Most 
of our establishments are so limited in staff 
that a large part of the personnel is chained 
to one or more parts of a circulation tread- 
mill. Librarians, on present work schedules, 
are unfortunately unable to know their 
wares sufficiently well to make them the 
salesmen they would desire to be. That, 
too, will come with time and better financial 
support and public understanding of the 
benefit an excellent library can bestow. 

Users of libraries, perhaps through no 
fault of their own, are not aware of the 
great amount of work in detailed form 
which precedes the appearance of a book 
on the shelves, of the attention that must 
be devoted to it if public property is to be 
preserved. Ordering, cataloging, prepara- 
tion for the shelves, registering borrowers, 
charging out books and getting them back 
are not all completely mechanical processes. 
But many of them go on behind the scenes 
and account for many hours of service on 
the part of the library staff. And then the 
public expects the librarian to be full of 
sweetness and knowledge, to be calm and 
efficient, and look well groomed. And to 
as high a degree as in any other profession 
I know, she does it. With increasing sup- 
port the answer to the question, “Is the 
library doing its job?” must be an emphatic 
“Yes.” 


* * * 


Mr. Denny: Thank you, Dr. Ferguson. 
We have had four highly provocative and 
interesting papers read to us, and I think 
we ought to have a great many questions 
from this large and representative audience. 


We are ready for the question period. Will 
you please rise and state the name of the 
person to whom your question is directed? 

Member: Mr. Lester, do you think li- 
brarians are doing their job when they direct 
their patrons to read along socially useful 
lines, or should they merely buy the books, 
put them on the shelves, and let nature take 
its course? 

Mr. Lester: 1 think the questioner is ask- 
ing me for a prescription for libraries. The 
Carnegie Corporation has no such prescrip- 
tion; it has no formula for the guidance of 
librarians. Librarians are supposed to be 
able to determine what they want their li- 
braries to be and to do as servants of the 
general public. 

Member: This question is addressed to 
any one of the speakers. How important is 
the board of trustees or commissioners to 
the library, and what, if anything, is being 
done to improve the selection and appoint- 
ment of such persons? 

Mr. Denny: Suppose we ask the Presi- 
dent of the American Library Association to 
speak to your question. 

President Ferguson: The board of trus- 
tees of any library, equally with the library 
staff, has the responsibility of giving the best 
library service to their community. We 
can’t run libraries with library staffs alone, 
and trustees are absolutely essential. As to 
how we may improve their quality, that will 
come with recognition on the part of the 
public of the importance of the library and 
the necessity of having it operated on a 
highly efficient basis. 

Mr. Denny: Let’s have another point of 
view on that same question. Mr. Hollis 
Thompson, will you give us your answer? 

Mr. Thompson: 1 have a very definite 
theory bearing on that question. I believe 
that all commissions and boards, as we find 
them in local government, have the respon- 
sibility, first, of reflecting public opinion; 
that is, of relaying to the librarian what 
people are thinking about, what sort of serv- 
ice they want the library to render; and, 
second, of seeing to it that the library re- 
sponds. 

As to what should be done about select- 
ing better qualified people, I assume that 


becomes a problem for each individual com- 
munity. 
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Member: Dr. Ferguson, if libraries had 
enough money, is library personnel equipped 
to give service commensurate with such 
funds? If not, what is the remedy ? 

President Ferguson: 1 don’t know that I 
understand the question, because it is quite 
inconceivable that the library should have 
enough money. They never have had yet. 

I would be perfectly willing if we had 
enough money in any community to find the 
talent that would give that community ex- 
cellent service. They will go along together. 
You probably won’t get all the money at one 
time; you certainly won't get all the staff 
at one time. 

Same Member: 1 think you have avoided 
the issue. I want to know whether you 
think the personnel of our libraries will be 
equipped to give service commensurate with 
increased and much more adequate funds 
and, if not, what is the remedy? 

President Ferguson: The remedy is bet- 
ter library schools, better training and ex- 
perience in libraries themselves. 

Member: Librarians in colleges and uni- 
versities are well taken care of; public li- 
brarians are not. Which is the better 
procedure for getting a larger appropria- 
tion—through the legislature or through 
unionization of libraries? 

Mr. Denny: Mr. Lester, suppose you 
comment on this question: What is the best 
way to have librarians who are not members 
of libraries connected with schools and col- 
leges taken care of? 

Mr. Lester:-1 don’t know that I can com- 
ment on that question. After all, your li- 
braries develop very largely into what the 
public wants them to be, just as your public 
schools do. The methods used in one com- 
munity are not the methods to be used in 
another one. There is a great range of 
choice, as I see it. 

Mr. Denny: Mr. Thompson, will you 
comment on this question? Should there 
be unionization or legislation, if those two 
are the alternates—which is the way the 
speaker has phrased it—in order to take 
care of librarians in the community? 

Mr. Thompson: This question, from my 
point of view, involves bringing people into 
library work, keeping them in library work 
as a career service, and doing the things that 





are being done in some other countries in 
that regard. I am talking about public li- 
braries now. My own impression is that 
these things can be done without any forces 
outside those which are represented within 
the electorate of the community being 
served whether by civil service, by personnel 
management, or by whatever other course 
is needed. The answer can be found in the 
customary practices of the country at this 
time. 

Member: This question is to Mr. Hollis 
Thompson. He has answered it in part, but 
this is perhaps a little more specific. How 
best may we answer the city councilor who 
claims that we are already giving too much 
service and that we are using publicity mere- 
ly to gain larger appropriations? 

Mr. Thompson: You make that question 
difficult, but it is one that I am happy to 
have asked. 

The way we can get more money for li- 
braries from a tax levy is, of course, to be 
sure that the people of the community are 
“sold” on the work of the library—which 
has to do with part of the thesis of my paper, 
that our job is to sell our community on 
the services of the library. Of course, you 
make that question difficult to answer be- 
cause, in turn, you say: “How are we going 
to avoid the criticism on the part of the city 
councilman that we are definitely advertis- 
ing?” I don’t think I know of a way to 
avoid that criticism. I still think you should 
do the advertising, that people should know 
what you are doing, and that when the 
people do know, the councilmen will furnish 
an adequate sum of money. I have found 
councilmen very responsive when the people 
make a positive demand. 

Member: Mr. Thompson, how, in prac- 
tice, would you reconcile two statements 
which seem to be in conflict? On the one 
hand, you said libraries should offer in- 
formation on all sides of public questions; 
on the other hand, that their shelves should 
not harbor propaganda. Every conservative 
trustee or librarian will consider as propa- 
ganda those views which conflict with his 
own convictions. 

Mr. Thompson: The differential between 
those two things in my mind is this. There 
is material which has been prepared defi- 
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nitely with the idea of creating organization, 
and the library is then used as an instrument 
by which that organization can be brought 
about. I do not believe this is the function 
of the public library. Its function is to fur- 
nish all the people in its community with all 
of the subject matter in which they may 
have an interest. On the other hand, and 
this is where I draw the distinction, all of 
us are aware that there are certain very 
definite materials being put out constantly, 
placed enticingly before us in our public li- 
brary capacities, which are nothing more 
nor less than pure organization matter. 

Mr. Denny: I want to ask Mr. Fisher, 
as the representative of Mr. John Q. Citi- 
zen, how he feels about this question. It is 
a very important one. I was about to ask 
Mr. Thompson myself how he would feel 
about the Townsend Plan, for instance. 

Mr. Fisher: As John Q. Citizen, I should 
say that we ought to be extremely liberal in 
the material we put in our libraries. After 
all, we are not within our rights if we set 
ourselves up as judges of what our fellows 
should be supplied with in the way of in- 
formation. 

Of course, I do agree with Mr. Thomp- 
son’s last statement that there are certain 
types of material which are so definitely 
propaganda on organizational issues that 
it has to be left to the sound judgment and 
wise discretion of the librarian, and of his 
board, as to whether those particular pieces 
of literature should be included. But, in 
general, let’s have all the information we 
can get, and let people use their own judg- 
ment from this wide field in coming to their 
own conclusions. 

Member: Since so many people are study- 
ing propaganda analysis now that we have 
such admirable leadership in that field, and 
since examples of propaganda are demanded 
for definition in this study, how can the 
librarian best incorporate such material in 
the library? 

President Ferguson: I believe in accepting 
material of that kind in the library, to have 
it on call for those persons who are in- 
terested in social, political, and other ques- 
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tions that are before us. Perhaps we will 
have to establish a propaganda department. 
It is a dificult matter and one of increasing 
volume. A great deal of this material, how- 
ever, is of decidedly temporary value and 
should pass on through in a short time. It 
probably would have about as long a life as 
a typical novel. 

Mr. Denny: Will Mr. Thompson com- 
ment on that question? 

Mr. Thompson: I have just one com- 
ment. I think the method decided on is 
one of technique, and one which finally will 
have to be worked out among the library 
people themselves. However, isn’t that one 
place that a board of trustees might be of 
some value? 

Mr. Denny: I hear a little murmur in 
the audience of “No,” but I don’t know 
how widespread it is. 

Member: lf you were listing in 1-2-3 
order the things which American libraries 
most need in order better to do their job, 
what would you put at the top of the list? 

Mr. Fisher: First, 1 would put adequate 
funds, and that is a problem that has al- 
ready been discussed. Second, I would put 
adequately trained staff, and that we are 
on the way, I think, to obtaining in our com- 
munities. Third, I would put the material 
the staff could use and that the money 
could buy. I ought to add a fourth, I think, 
and that is equipment. Our buildings in 
many instances are entirely inadequate, and 
with new activities in our libraries, we cer- 
tainly need additional facilities within the 
library in the way of conference rooms and 
small auditoriums. 

President Ferguson: Mr. Moderator, I 
would roll all of those needs into one and 
say that we need a friendly, intelligent, and 
interested public. Then all of the things 
—which number many more than three or 
four—would be given to the library to serve 
our American public. 

Mr. Denny: Thank you very much, Dr. 
Ferguson. I also want to thank this splen- 
did audience for its participation in the pro- 
gram, and we leave this discussion as usual 
in the hands of our listeners. 
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FIRST GENERAL SESSION 


, NHE first general session of the Sixty- 
first Annual Conference of the Amer- 
ican Library Association, held in San 

Francisco, June 18 to 24, convened in the 

Opera House Monday evening, June 19, 

Milton James Ferguson, President of the 

Association, presiding. “Books—Mind to 

Mind: Author to Reader,” was the confer- 

ence theme. 

After a few words of greeting, the Presi- 
dent introduced Mabel R. Gillis, state li- 
brarian of California, who welcomed the 
Association to San Francisco. She said, in 
part: 

Miss Gituts’ AppRESS 


Welcome to San Francisco, and welcome 
to California! That is something that can 
be said in only two ways: either with lyrical 
references to our snow-capped peaks, our 
rock-bound coast, our fertile valleys, and 
our reclaimed deserts, missing not a trick 
from north to south, from east to west; 
or just simply from the heart, sincerely 
meaning the welcome, and trusting Cali- 
fornia herself to supply the lyrics. 

It is in this latter manner that I welcome 
you here tonight, hoping that during your 
stay California will show you many of her 
good points and few, if any, of her weak- 
nesses which, believe it or not, we Cali- 
fornians are really aware of. 

It is my particular pleasure tonight to 
stand on this platform with our former state 
librarian, whose anxieties and triumphs I 
shared for so many years. With extreme 
caution, he has given me only two minutes, 
perhaps lest I should be tempted to too 
much reminiscence. So I can say only that 
renewing our association with him this year, 
during the period of his presidency and the 
preparation for this convention, has been a 


great pleasure to the people of California. 

Now, in the name of all the librarians of 
California and of our good library friends 
who join us in greeting you, I assure you 
that we are very happy that you have come 
to visit us, and may your stay with us be a 
joyous one. 


PRESIDENT FERGUSON'S ADDRESS 


President Ferguson responded to Miss 
Gillis’ greeting on behalf of the American 
Library Association and affiliated organiza- 
tions. His address, “Days of 39,” was 
printed in the 4.L.4. Bulletin 33:461-62, 
519, July, 1939. 


PRESENTATION OF GUESTS 


The President then introduced the fol- 
lowing representatives of affiliated library 
organizations and other guests of honor: 

Robert Johnston, representing the Ameri- 
can Association of Law Libraries 

Keyes D. Metcalf, executive secretary of 
the Association of Research Libraries 

Constance Bement, president of the 
League of Library Commissions 

Paul A. T. Noon, president of the Na- 
tional Association of State Libraries 

Alma C. Mitchill, president of the Spe- 
cial Libraries Association 

George Freedley, chairman of the Thea- 
tre Library Association 

Sydney B. Mitchell, president of the Cali- 
fornia Library Association 

Dr. Borba de Moraes, chief of the Di- 
vision of Libraries, and president of the 
Bibliographic Council of the State, Sao 
Paulo, Brazil, making a four months’ visit 
in this country to study American libraries 
and library schools 

Sefior Joaquin Diaz Mercado, of Mexico 
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City, representing the Mexican government, 
who brought the very happy information that 
on that day four hundred years ago printing 
was begun in the Americas, in Mexico 

Sefor Héctor Fuenzalida, of the Univer- 
sity of Chile Library, Santiago, who had 
spent a year studying in this country 

Dr. Daniel Samper Ortega, formerly li- 
brarian of the National Library of Colom- 
bia, Bogota 

Phyllis M. Speight, of the Johannesburg 
(South Africa) Public Library 

Roisin Walsh, chief librarian of the Dub- 
lin (Eire) Public Library 

Robert Rea, San Francisco’s librarian and 
chairman of the Local Committee 


Dr. KNoves’ ADDRESS 


President Ferguson then presented the 
next speaker, Tully C. Knoles, president of 
the College of the Pacific, Stockton, Callif., 
who spoke on “The Book—A Grave or a 
Seed Bed.” (See pages P-5-8) 

Greetings to those attending the confer- 
ence were read from Alice Tyler, a past 
President of the A.L.A.; Elizabeth McCoy, 
president of the New Mexico Library As- 
sociation; Thelma Brackett, state librarian 
of New Hampshire, on behalf of her state; 
Dorothy M. Reeder, of the American Li- 
brary in Paris; Arundell Esdaile, secretary 
of the British Museum; and Mr. J. Barr, 
president of the New Zealand Library As- 
sociation. 


LIBRARIANSHIP OF CONGRESS 


The President then announced the Council 
discussion earlier in the day on the librarian 
ot Congress appointment (see pages P-55-58) 
and called on Mr. Compton to speak. 

Mr. Compton, Louis Shores, and Forrest 
Spaulding urged that individual protests 
against the appointment be sent to members 
of the Senate and especially to members of 
the Senate Library Committee. Abram 
Korman, of the Chicago Public Library 
Employees Union, reported six staff or- 
ganizations as approving the appointment. 

Mr. Compton read the statement ap- 
proved by the Council in the morning and 
announced that it would be circulated for 
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individual signatures which would be sent to 
Washington. He added: 

“Some forty years ago when Herbert 
Putnam was appointed librarian of Congress, 
the American Library Association was the 
force which brought about the appointment 
of an experienced librarian, and it was only 
through the efforts of the Association that 
this was accomplished. At that time, Wil- 
liam Coolidge Lane, librarian of Harvard 
University, was President of the Association. 
He took the initiative, and with Mr. R. R. 
Bowker, went to the President and pre- 
sented the name of Herbert Putnam. Presi- 
dent McKinley at that time had practically 
committed himself to the appointment of 
Samuel Barrows, a distinguished man with 
many of the qualifications of Mr. MacLeish, 
but President McKinley recognized, after 
Mr. Lane and Mr. Bowker had spoken to 
him, that there should be a man of experi- 
ence in this position, although the librarian- 
ship of Congress at that time was, in 
comparison, not of such great importance as 
at present. 

“T hope you will all realize how important 
this matter is. I will say in all seriousness 
that there has been nothing of so great im- 
portance before the American Library As- 
sociation in the past forty years. It does 
not concern only the Library of Congress; 
it is important there, but it will affect every 
library in the country. We have tried hard 
to raise standards, to establish librarianship 
as a profession. Every appointment that is 
made in the future will be made not with 
the same assurance as we have had, but with 
this example of the largest library in the 
country having the appointment of a man 
without any library experience or training. 

“We have nothing but admiration for Mr. 
MacLeish as a man, as a poet, but that does 
not qualify him for the librarianship of Con- 
gress. 

“IT move the approval of this statement 
which has been approved by the Executive 
Board and by the Council.” 

Members present approved the statement 
by a large majority, more than 1400 signing 
the statement which was later forwarded to 
Washington. 

Mr. Spaulding read the names of the 
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Senate Library Committee, pointing out that 
if any members present were from the states 
of those senators, telegrams sent immediately 
might affect the committee hearing to be 
held in Washington the next day. 





SAN FRANCISCO CONFERENCE 


RECEPTION 


A reception for their 


and 
friends, under the auspices of the Local 
Committee, was held at the San Francisco 
Museum of Art following this session. 


delegates 


SECOND GENERAL SESSION 


President Ferguson presided at the sec- 
ond general session, in the Civic Auditorium, 
Wednesday morning, June 21. Before pro- 
ceeding with the morning’s program, the 
theme of which was “The Making of 
Books,” the President called upon Ralph 
R. Shaw, of the Gary (Ind.) Public Li- 
brary, who reported as follows on behalf of 
the Committee on Constitution and By- 
Laws: 


AMENDMENTS TO CONSTITUTION 
By-Laws 

The Committee on Constitution and By- 
Laws, J. Periam Danton, chairman, pre- 
sents the following report for your con- 
sideration: 

In view of the numerous and sweeping 
changes recommended by the third Activi- 
ties Committee, this committee deems it ad- 
visable to present a minimum of constitu- 
tional changes for Association action at this 
time. Two amendments to the Constitution 
which were presented at the Kansas City 
meeting, and there received the first of the 
two votes required as amendments to the 
Constitution, do not appear to conflict with 
the recommendations of the third Activities 
Committee and are therefore offered for 
second reading at this time. They are as 
follows: 

“Sec. 9. Quorum. Two hundred mem- 
bers shall constitute a quorum.” 

The change proposed is from fifty to two 
hundred members. This seems a _ logical 
change in view of the growth and size of 
the organization. 

The second proposed amendment follows: 

Sec. 23 (e) Any action of the Council 
may be set aside by a three-fourths vote at 
any meeting of the Association, or by a 
majority vote by mail in which one-fourth 
of the members of the Association have 


AND 


voted. Such vote by mail shall be held upon 
petition of two hundred members of the 
Association.” 

There, again, the only change is from 
fifty to two hundred members. 

The committee, on recommendation of the 
third Activities Committee, offers one new 
proposal, namely, that Section 2 of the by- 
laws be indefinitely suspended. This section 
reads: 

“Sec. 2. Life Members. On payment of 
fifty dollars, any individual member may 
become a life member.” 

The Committee on Constitution and By- 
Laws endorses this recommendation because 
of changes in the dues that are proposed by 
the third Activities Committee. The Asso- 
ciation will recall that a by-law may be 
suspended by a three-fourths vote of those 
present and voting at a meeting of the As- 
sociation. 

. * * 

The proposed amendments to Sections 9 
and 23 (e) of the Constitution then received 
the second of the two votes of approval re- 
quired to amend the Constitution. 

The proposed suspension of Section 2 of 
the by-laws was also voted upon favorably 
and, since action on the by-laws requires 
but one favorable vote by the Association, 
the suspension was immediately in effect. 


FINANCE COMMITTEE 
The President next presented the report 
of the Finance Committee, printed in the 
A.L.A. Bulletin 33:47, January, 1939. The 


report was adopted. 


Girt FROM LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 
oF CHINA 


President Ferguson reported that as a 
token of appreciation for the aid which the 
A.L.A. had given to war-torn libraries of 
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Chinese colleges and universities, the Li- 
brary Association of China, through the 
chairman of its Executive Board, Mr. T. L. 
Yuan, had presented to the A.L.A. during 
the conference a lacquered casket symbolic 
of the golden caskets of ancient China which 
were the earliest storehouses of knowledge 
known in human history. Mr. Ferguson 
expressed the profound thanks of the Amer- 
ican Library Association to library col- 
leagues in China, and called attention to 
mimeographed copies of the message from 
the Library Association of China which had 
been distributed to delegates (copies avail- 
able from A.L.A. Headquarters on request). 


LIBRARIANSHIP OF CONGRESS 


Essae M. Culver, Louisiana Library 
Commission, Baton Rouge, was then called 
upon to report action of the Senate Library 
Committee on the appointment of the li- 
brarian of Congress. She said: 

“The Senate Committee on the Library 
met in Washington, Tuesday, June 20. The 
Association was represented by Harry Miller 
Lydenberg, of the New York Public Li- 
brary, and Harold F. Brigham, of the Louis- 
ville Free Public Library. A news report 
today states that the committee, following 
the hearing, voted unanimously to recom- 
mend confirmation of Mr. Archibald Mac- 
Leish. President Ferguson then issued the 
following statement to the press: 

““Librarians have spoken. We do not 
yield one inch. That the Senate Committee 
has seen fit to ignore our protests does not in 
any way alter our position that the Library 
of Congress needs a trained and experienced 
library administrator at its head. 

“*The appointment of Archibald Mac- 
Leish by President Roosevelt, and now the 
reported unanimous approval of the appoint- 
ment by the Senate Library Committee is a 
blow to library progress in the United States 
such as has not happened in forty years. 
Confirmation of the appointment of a man 
without professional library experience as 
head of the greatest library in the world 
will discredit every library school in the 
United States and discourage every ambi- 
tious young librarian. 

“‘For fifty years library schools have 
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existed in the United States. They are 
now found in such great universities as Co- 
lumbia, Chicago, California, Michigan, Min- 
nesota, and Illinois. Library administrators 
of this generation are made by professional 
library training and then, after years of 
experience, those with proved ability ad- 
vance to the positions of responsibility as 
heads of libraries. 

“ *Yesterday, petitions were signed by 1425 
people here at the conference. These are 
now on the way to Washington. They 
represent forty-one states and the District 
of Columbia. As President of the Ameri- 
can Library Association, I am following the 
dictates of 90 per cent of professional li- 
brarians in continuing to protest. These 
librarians, as individuals and through their 
associations, will urge the Senate to reject 
the committee’s report and oppose the Presi- 
dent’s appointment on the ground that Mr. 
MacLeish lacks the essential qualifications 
for the country’s most important library 
post. 

“*The confirmation of Mr. MacLeish 
would be like a bomb which, in a moment’s 
time, does inestimable damage to a structure 
which has taken years to build. I cannot 
but admire his temerity in accepting the 
position, and my only explanation is that he 
does not realize the requirements for the 
administrator of a great library.’ 

“Telegrams were dispatched last night 
to the Vice President and every senator, re- 
porting the Association’s action in support- 
ing President Ferguson’s request that the 
appointment be not confirmed. More im- 
portant than this will be the telegrams which 
you will send individually and which you 
will ask your friends to send to your own 
senators.” 

M. Llewellyn Raney, University of Chi- 
cago Libraries, wished to speak further 
on the subject but as time did not 
permit further discussion, President Fer- 
guson gave him leave to print what he 
wished to say in the Proceedings. 
ments follow: 


His com- 


Dr. RANEY’s COMMENTS 


The present scene in the Association would 
be amusing if it were not susceptible of such 
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serious consequences. What we are in effect 
witnessing is the attempt to barricade the 
mistress of a house from her own kitchen or 
an overseer’s waving the owner off the 
management of his own estate. The sit- 
down strike is now thoroughly discredited. 
A library is a congress of authors. What is 
more natural than for one of their number 
to preside? Certain it is that if they had 
any voice in the business such would be 
their choice. We on salary may think we 
can do a better job of running the meeting, 
and we may often be right, but there can 
be no doubt that if a master of the subject 
matter really turns his talent to the chair, a 
far more fruitful session will result. Who 
has not seen an audience outraged by a 
clever parliamentarian or confused by a 
bungling one, while a grasp of the essentials 
combined with generosity of nature will 
bring them smiling through even if all of 
Robert's Rules are not at the finger tips? 

We gained no prestige in university circles 
by attacking Yale for turning to scholarship 
for her librarian. This incident has been 
happily liquidated all round, for two ex- 
cellent men have posts well suited to their 
talents and both clienteles are happy. 

Nor did our exhibition of bad manners 
help us when a group of librarians were 
criticized for unionizing. Certainly their 
lives are their own and if on occasion they 
feel driven to such drastic action to circum- 
vent abuse we may lament the necessity but 
it is not for us to interfere. 

The fact is that intolerance is the Associa- 
tion’s greatest danger. The third Activities 
Committee in its epochal report now before 
us has pointed out the unwholesome fact 
that our policy-forming Council is 84 per 
cent ex officio; that the Executive Board 
lacks a single representative from the uni- 
versities, colleges, and large reference librar- 
ies; that because of narrow-minded and 
dictatorial procedure no less than eight im- 
portant groups have felt compelled to or- 
ganize independently, six of them outside 
our realm and the others, which constitute 
a third of our membership, repeatedly con- 
sidering secession. The committee, there- 


fore, performs an exceptional service in ~ 


making a thorough democratization of the 
Council its central recommendation. 


The climax of inept leadership comes in 
the attack on the nomination of Archibald 
MacLeish for the librarianship of Congress. 

Now it happens that Mr. MacLeish is an 
author of high distinction and in the prime 
of his powers. He will not be awkward in 
a community of authorship. It chances also 
that he has had arduous training in the 
primary subject matter of Congressional 
shelves, for he topped his class in the Law 
School at Harvard (certainly no mean insti- 
tution), won the abiding friendship of Felix 
Frankfurter, and proved a capital prac- 
titioner at the bar. He probed deeper and 
made of his law a social science, so that 
senators and representatives will find his 
office an arsenal for all liberating legislation. 

It is a further fact that far from moon- 
gazing he is a thoroughly practical workman, 
of marked executive ability and extraor- 
dinary energy, albeit of most engaging 
modesty. He has managed well in varied 
engagements, whether as field artillery cap- 
tain in the war, head of a research team on 
Fortune Magazine, or curator of the Nie- 
man Collection of Contemporary Journalism 
at Harvard, and wherever he has labored 
they have loved him like a brother. The 
Library of Congress will be one of the 
happiest places in which to work, with such 
a chief. 

Have no fear that the Pulitzer Prize win- 
ner will not quickly capture the spirit of 
the cataloging code or see through the 
movement of machinery. His is a tall mind, 
good for perspective, and a powerful one in 
shoring drift to beneficent outcome. 

The Library of Congress is indeed a house 
of many mansions and technicians a-plenty 
are needed for its smooth functioning. These 
the schools will have duly trained. But three 
dozen there are of larger mastery—subject 
experts and executives of comprehensive 
function. Only three of this high command 
went through a library school and nineteen 
are not even members of the American Li- 
brary Association. The same can be said for 
the entire list of consultants. Such persons 
must be appointed for knowledge, the very 
kind of knowledge the chief must possess 
in climactic degree. 

Turning to that climax we turn, if we 
turn wisely, as others grasping great op- 
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portunity have turned before us. There is 
no teaching leadership. It is not a driving, 
if it’s true, but a drawing, and bred not 
fashioned. We can purchase seed, but it 
takes earth and sky to bring out leaf and 
flower. Who trained Daniel Coit Gilman 
for the great launching in Baltimore, or 
taught William Rainey Harper to set the 
University of Chicago on its brilliant way? 
Why did the General Electric Company veer 
to unscientific Owen D. Young for guide 
or the Carnegie Institute of Technology 
choose a music critic and language teacher to 
be its chief? Have we forgotten Justin 
Winsor and John Shaw Billings? Why do 
we select civilians to head the War and 
Navy departments? Why did Poland turn 
to Paderewski? 

Everybody knows the answer to these 
questions. Statesmanship is necessary. 
With all technique and specialization there 
must be unit action. This complicated body 
must have a voice and goal. Here, if we are 
wise, we set for peak that priceless fusion of 
character and imagination we call per- 
sonality. It was an act of grace that gave 
us the efficient and sensitive Archibald Mac- 
Leish. 

The President has paid American libra- 
rianship a supreme compliment in this nomi- 
nation, and the Senate will never regret an 
overwhelming confirmation. We shall do 
well, every one of us, as the editor of Special 
Libraries has urged, to make the debate of 
June 29 required reading. Some disclosures 
there will trouble us. We shall come back 
chastened to our tasks, but with increased 
respect for Congress, and a pride, ever grow- 
ing, in the generous leadership that is to be 
ours. 

x * * 


President Ferguson then presented those 
former presidents of the American Library 
Association who were in attendance at the 


conference, including Dr. Frank P. Hill, | 


James I. Wyer, George B. Utley, Judson 
T. Jennings, Carl B. Roden, Charles H. 
Compton, and Josephine Adams Rathbone. 

He also presented Mr. Halsey W. Wil- 
son, whose distinguished activities in bib- 
liography and publishing had recently been 
recognized by Brown University in award- 
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ing him the honorary degree of doctor of 
letters. 

Franklin F. Hopper, chairman of the 
Jury on Awards, in presenting the follow- 
ing report, expressed regret that neither the 
donors of the Lippincott or White awards 


nor the recipients were present. The report 
follows: 


Report oF Jury ON AWARDS 


The Jury on Awards, appointed to nomi- 
nate a recipient of the Joseph W. Lippin- 
cott Award of a certificate and $500 for the 
“most outstanding contribution to librarian- 
ship” and also a recipient of the James 
Terry White Award, a medal “for notable 
published writing, professional or other- 
wise,” recommends the following: 

The Lippincott Award to go to Herbert 
Putnam, librarian of Congress. The fol- 
lowing is engrossed on the certificate: 

“To Herbert Putnam, librarian, scholar, 
educator. Among librarians of America a 
pioneer, an innovator, a _ conservator. 
Scholar by instinct and lifelong application he 
has generously promoted the research of 
others. Educator in the broadest sense he 
has always sought for most general cultiva- 
tion of the arts and sciences, for wider 
dissemination and surer preservation of the 
printed word.” 

The jury suggested that in making the 
award to Dr. Putnam at San Francisco, 
the following tribute be read: 

“Charged with the care of three libraries, 
he made of each a model and a challenge 
for his successors. Equally at home in the 
upper Mississippi valley of the early eighties, 
in Copley Square of the early nineties, on 
the Capitol Hill of our own day, he com- 
bined with a gracious urbanity the vision 
and alertness of the pioneer. Honored by 
scholars as their fellow, he was also the 
recognized leader of librarians when the 
world war called on them to carry books 
to the armed forces of the nation. 

“He made the Library of Congress not 
only indispensable to the Congress itself, 
but an increasingly important instrument for 
the whole nation. He passed on to the 
country the classification system newly de- 
vised for Washington, establishing through 
the land depositories of Library of Congress 
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printed cards, bestowing on libraries in every 
city and hamlet, through the privilege of 
acquiring them, the full benefit of scholar- 
ship in many fields. 

“A scholar by instinct, he brought to the 
Library of Congress consultants who add to 
its distinction and carry throughout the 
scholarly world new information about aids 
to research developed there under his direc- 
tion. Appreciating the needs of the scholar, 
he made the Library of Congress outstanding 
in many fields; in maps and music and manu- 
scripts, in prints and printed books, in Sla- 
vonic and Indic and Chinese and Japanese 
as well as in the tongues of western Europe 
and America. The Hispanic Collection, 
only recently acquired, and the foundation 
created for it, have given the Library of 
Congress an outstanding position in the field 
of Spanish-American relations. The great 
Library of Congress Annex, just completed, 
constitutes the most notable recent achieve- 
ment in the library world. 

“Idealist and dreamer, Herbert Putnam 
has never lost the surefootedness and com- 
mon sense of the man of affairs. Of Amer- 
ican librarians of his day, he is an unques- 
tioned leader, an exemplar in outstanding 
accomplishments as well as enduring ideals.” 

The White Award to go to Dr. Louis R. 
Wilson for his notable book, The Geog- 
raphy of Reading. 

The jury desires also in connection with 
the Lippincott Award to name the following 
in recognition of their contribution to the 
development of photographic methods in li- 
braries: Harry M. Lydenberg, New York 
Public Library; Charles E. Rush, Cleveland 
Public Library; M. Llewellyn Raney, Uni- 
versity of Chicago Libraries; Herman H. 
Fussler, University of Chicago Libraries; 
Keyes D. Metcalf, Harvard University Li- 
brary; Lodewyk Bendikson, Huntington Li- 
brary and Art Gallery; and Ralph H. Car- 
ruthers, New York Public Library. 

An unusual feature of the Lippincott 
Award is an epigram, written this year by 
Sinclair Lewis, used as an inscription on the 
award certificate. It reads: 

“T doubt if I owe more to any of my 
teachers, even to such masters as Tinker of 
Yale, or to any editor or critic than to the 
several librarians who have shown so joyous 


a zeal in encouraging me to use their li- 
braries. The keepers of books are the un- 
armored keepers of civilization.” 

Mr. Hopper then read the following ab- 
stract from correspondence with Mr. Lip- 
pincott: 

“It was interesting to see in the latest 
Publishers’ Weekly the announcement that 
Mr. William A. Kittredge of the Lakeside 
Press, Chicago, who designed this year’s 
award certificate, had been presented with 
the Gold Medal of the American Institute 
of Graphic Arts.” 


Miss WALSH’s AppRESS 
Responding to Mr. Ferguson’s welcome, 


Roisin Walsh, librarian of the Dublin 
(Eire) Public Library, brought greetings 
from the Ireland Library Association. Her 
address which followed, on “Ireland Looks 
at Herself,” is printed on pages P-9-12. 


Mr. Gace’s ApDDRESS 


The next speaker, Harry L. Gage, vice 
president of the Mergenthaler Linotype 
Company, Brooklyn, and trustee of the 
Montclair (N.J.) Free Public Library, had 
as his subject “Esthetics in Book Manufac- 
ture.” (See pages P-13-22.) 


Dr. Fintey Mave Honorary MEMBER 


Forrest B. Spaulding, chairman of the 
special A.L.A. Committee on Honorary 
Membership, then read the committee’s re- 
port proposing that good friend of libraries, 
Dr. John H. Finley, editor emeritus of the 
New York Times, for honorary member- 
ship in the American Library Association. 
Mr. Spaulding said in part: 

“Throughout his long career as educator, 
editor, and author, Dr. Finley has worked 
actively for the betterment of library and 
educational opportunities. Not only has he 
served as trustee of the New York Public 
Library and as president of the New York 
Adult Education Council, but he has given 
valuable service to the American Library 
Association, and is now honorary chairman 
of the A.L.A. Friends of Libraries Com- 
mittee. He has participated in conferences 
of the American Library Association, and 
as he happily pointed out at the Friends of 
the Library luncheon held during the New 
York conference, he served as librarian of 
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Knox College during his senior year at that 
institution. He has been an active member 
of both the Friends of Princeton Library and 
Friends of Knox College Library.” 

The Council had endorsed the proposal of 
the Committee on Honorary Membership at 
its meeting Monday, June 19, and the confer- 
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Mr. RINEHART’s ADDRESS 
Stanley M. Rinehart, Jr., president of 
Farrar and Rinehart, made the final address 
of the morning, speaking on “Publishing— 
A Personal Service.” (See pages P-23-26.) 


THIRD GENERAL SESSION 


The third general session convened in the 
Civic Auditorium, Friday morning, June 23, 
President Ferguson presiding. “Distribution 
of Books” was the theme of the session. 

The President expressed the regret of the 
Association that illness made it impos- 
sible for Max Farrand, of the Henry E. 
Huntington Library, whose subject was 
“The Usefulness of the Huntington Li- 
brary,” to be present. He then introduced 
Aurelia H. Reinhardt, president of Mills 
College. 


Dr. REINHARDT’S ADDRESS 
Dr. Reinhardt addressed the conference 


on “Libraries: Readership and Authorship.” 
(See pages P-27-32.) 


Mr. WANGER’S ADDRESS 


The address of the last speaker, Walter 
F. Wanger, president, Walter Wanger Pro- 
ductions, Hollywood, Calif., was presented 
to a national audience over the National 
Broadcasting Company’s Blue Network. His 


address, ““What Happens to Books in Holly- 
wood and Why,” will be found on pages 
P-32-35. 

Before adjourning the meeting, President 
Ferguson introduced a number of local li- 
brarians present on the platform, whose ef- 
forts had contributed so largely to the suc- 
cessful functioning of the conference. These 
included Robert Rea, chairman, and John B. 
Kaiser and Susan T. Smith, members, of 
the Local Committee; Laurence J. Clarke, 
chairman, Subcommittee on Equipment and 
Meeting Rooms; K. Dorothy Ferguson, 
chairman, Publicity Subcommittee; Mar- 
garet Girdner, chairman, Subcommittee on 
Entertainment, Visits, and Tours; Dorothy 
Hall, chairman, Housing Subcommittee; 
Stella Huntington, chairman, Local Infor- 
mation Subcommittee; Frances Langpaap, 
chairman, Registration and Personnel Sub- 
committee; Mrs. Evelyn Steel Little, chair- 
man, State and Local Hospitality Subcom- 
mittee; Thomas Rolph, chairman, Finance 
Subcommittee. 


FOURTH GENERAL SESSION 


The fourth general session was held in 
the Civic Auditorium, Saturday morning, 
June 24, President Ferguson presiding. 
After announcing that the registration rec- 
ords revealed a conference attendance ap- 
proaching that of the third largest confer- 
ence, the President called for the report of 
the Resolutions Committee, Edgar S. Rob- 
inson, Vancouver (B.C.) Public Library, 
chairman. The report follows: 


REPORT OF THE RESOLUTIONS COMMITTEE 
Whereas, The A.L.A. considers its Sixty- 
first Annual Conference in San Francisco a 
successful one, 
Be It Resolved, That the conference ex- 
press in open session its sincere apprecia- 


tion of the generous hospitality and full co- 
operation of all who made this conference a 
notable one. The list of those to be thanked 
is too lengthy to submit in detail but we 
especially wish to mention the following: 

The many city officials of San Francisco, 
especially his Honor, Mayor Angelo J. Rossi, 
Dr. J. C. Geiger, director of public health, 
Joseph P. Nourse, superintendent of schools, 
Joseph J. Phillips, director of property, and 
Grace L. M. Morley, director of the San 
Francisco Museum of Art 

The boards of library commissions of the 
libraries of California 

The Convention and Tourist Bureau of 
San Francisco 

Joseph A. Schmidt, superintendent of the 
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Auditorium, and his staff, for their co- 
operation 
The press of San Francisco and of the 
Bay Region, which has featured our pro- 
ceedings 
The broadcasting stations of San Fran- 
cisco and the broadcasting companies, which 
have given us national audiences 
The fair officials who made possible the 
American Library Association Day at the 
fair, especially J. Emmett Hayden of the 
San Francisco Building and Dr. Phillip N. 
Youtz of Pacific House 
The Local Committee, Robert Rea, Syd- 
ney B. Mitchell, Mabel R. Gillis, John B. 
Kaiser, Susan T. Smith, and many other 
members of their committee. We especially 
want to thank the Flower Committee for 
so tastefully decorating rooms and platforms 
where meetings were being held and the 
park commission and many others who con- 
tributed flowers for the occasion. We direct 
the Secretary of the Association to express 
our gratitude to all those mentioned herein 
and request further that Robert Rea, chair- 
man of Local Committee, convey to all 
others who have contributed to this meet- 
ing, our thanks for services rendered. 
EsTHER JOHNSTON 
Joun RICHARDS 
Epcar S. Rosinson, Chairman 


The report was adopted. 


Report oF ELECTIONS 
Nordica Fenneman, Chicago Public Li- 
brary, then presented the following report 
of the Elections Committee. There were 
6645 votes cast. The following officers will 
serve during 1939-40: 


President 


Ralph Munn, Public Library, Pittsburgh 


First Vice President and President-elect 


Essae M. Culver, State Library Com- 
mission, Baton Rouge, La. 


Second Vice President 

Donald Coney, University of Texas Li- 
brary, Austin 
Treasurer 


Matthew S. Dudgeon, Public Library, 
Milwaukee 


Members of the Executive Board 

Flora B. Ludington, Mount Holyoke Col- 
lege Library, South Hadley, Mass. 

Keyes D. Metcalf, Harvard University 
Library, Cambridge, Mass. 


Members of the Council 

H. Marjorie Beal, State Library Com- 
mission, Raleigh, N.C. 

Anne M. Boyd, University of Illinois Li- 
brary School, Urbana 

Donald B. Gilchrist, University of Roch- 
ester Library, Rochester, N.Y. 

John Boynton Kaiser, Public Library, 
Oakland 

Edgar S. Robinson, Public Library, Van- 
couver, B.C., Canada 


Mr. Muwnn’s Appress 


After greeting Miss Culver as President- 
elect of the A.L.A., Mr. Ferguson intro- 
duced Ralph Munn, President of the Asso- 
ciation during 1939-40. Mr. Munn’s ad- 
dress, “Library Development within the 
States,” is ‘printed in the 4.L.4. Bulletin 
33 7463-65, 520, July, 1939. 

President Ferguson announced that the 
Golden Gate International Exposition had 
presented the A.L.A. with a scroll and 
offered libraries the services of its publica- 
tion division in supplying material on the 
exposition, 


Liprary Town MEETING 


As a special feature of the San Francisco 
conference, George V. Denny, Jr., president 
of Town Hall, and founder and director 
of “America’s Town Meeting of the Air,” 
conducted a “Town Meeting” discussion on 
the subject: “Is the Library Doing Its Job?” 
Through the courtesy of the Blue Network 
of the National Broadcasting Company, the 
addresses and discussion (see pages P-35-45) 
were heard by a nation-wide audience. Par- 
ticipating were Hollis R. Thompson, city 
manager of Berkeley; Ralph T. Fisher, vice 
president, American Trust Company, Oak- 
land; Robert M. Lester, secretary, Carnegie 
Corporation of New York; and Milton J. 
Ferguson. 


1 Died August 4, 1939. 


























Council 


FIRST SESSION 


MEETING of the Council of the 

American Library Association was 

held in the Arena of the Civic Audi- 
torium in San Francisco, June 19, with Mil- 
ton J. Ferguson, President, presiding. 


CHAPTERS AND SECTIONS 


Milton E. Lord, chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Chapters and Sections, reported a 
petition from the Louisiana Library Associa- 
tion for affiliation as a chapter of the 
American Library Association, with the 
recommendation that it be approved. The 
recommendation was unanimously adopted. 


LIBRARIANSHIP OF CONGRESS 


President Ferguson presented a_ brief 
chronological summary of activities of off- 
cers and committees of the Association in 
connection with the appointment of Dr. Her- 
bert Putnam’s successor, as follows: 


1937 

November 15. Letter to Executive Board 
proposed appointment of a committee, to 
suggest to the President persons who might 
appropriately be considered as successor to 
Dr. Putnam. 


1938 


January. Committee was appointed con- 
sisting of President Craver, Linda A. East- 
man, William Warner Bishop, Harry Miller 
Lydenberg, and Louis Round Wilson. Dr. 
Ferguson was added to the committee when 
he became President. 

June 15. President Craver sent a long 
night letter to President Roosevelt, com- 
mending the bill which passed both houses 
of Congress that day authorizing libra- 
rian emeritus status for Dr. Putnam, sug- 
gesting desirable qualifications for his succes- 


sor, and offering to assist in any way possible. 

June 20. Mr. McIntyre, the President’s 
secretary, thanked Mr. Craver for his tele- 
gram, giving assurance “that your sugges- 
tions will have every consideration.” 

July 5. Mr. Craver wired Mr. McIntyre 
asking if the A.L.A. committee could be of 
service. 

September 6. Mr. Craver wrote to Mr. 
McIntyre. 

September 9. Mr. Craver wrote to Sen- 
ator Barkley, reviewing the situation and 
offering to discuss the matter. 

September 15. Mr. McIntyre wrote to 
Mr. Craver that there would be no decision 
for some time. 

September 20. The chairman wrote to the 
other members of the committee, with a view 
to arriving at definite recommendations to be 
made to the President. 

September 21. The Federal Relations 
Committee, at a meeting called for other 
purposes, discussed the Library of Congress 
at length, and transmitted its suggestions to 
Mr. Craver. They were cordially received. 

September 28. Chairman Craver wrote 
to Congressman Keller, chairman of the Li- 
brary Committee in the House. 

November 2. Senator Barkley acknowl- 
edged the letter from Mr. Craver, stating 
that he had made a recommendation, and 
that the matter was one for the President 
and Congress to decide. 

November 16. President Ferguson wrote 
to President Roosevelt, asking on behalf of 
the committee for the opportunity to present 
recommendations. 

November 28. Mr. McIntyre answered 
that he could not arrange an appointment, 
but asked for a letter. 

December 19. Letter making one recom- 
mendation, dated December 19, mailed some 
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days later, was sent to President Roosevelt 
over the signatures of President Ferguson, 
Chairman Craver of the special committee, 
and Chairman Joeckel of the Federal Rela- 
tions Committee. 

December 30. Acknowledged by Mr. Mc- 
Intyre. 


1939 

January 6. Mr. Craver wrote to Con- 
gressman Keller. 

January 26. Mr. Craver had an inter- 
view with Congressman Keller, explaining 
the attitude of the A.L.A. and calling his 
attention to several librarians worthy of 
consideration. 

February 8. Mr. Craver wrote to 
President Roosevelt, regretting the delay and 
uncertainty ; pressing the committee’s recom- 
mendation and hoping for an interview. 

May 21. Mr. Compton arrived in Wash- 
ington to discuss the matter with two close 
personal friends, now in the official family; 
met Mr. Craver the next morning, and they 
spent the day in interviews with influential 
and interested people, and succeeded in get- 
ting some word to the White House. 

About this time, at the instigation of 
President Ferguson and other members of 
the committee, a good many letters were 
sent to the President, urging appointment 
of the librarian previously recommended by 
the committee. Some of these letters were 
written by librarians, others by influential 
people outside the library profession. 

June 7. The announcement of the Mac- 
Leish nomination was reported by an in- 
terested librarian and _ transmitted to 
President Ferguson, who, immediately, and 
later repeatedly, called upon librarians and 
others to oppose confirmation. 


This summary omits much committee 
action, including consultation with advisers 
in close touch with the administration, and 
correspondence and conversations with many 
librarians and other advisers throughout the 
country. 

President Ferguson added that a special 
committee consisting of Charles H. Comp- 
ton, Carl Vitz, and Forrest B. Spaulding 
had been appointed to work on the matter 
during the conference. 





SAN FRANCISCO CONFERENCE 


Mr. Compton read the following letter 
which had been sent to the President fol- 
lowing consultation with the Executive 
Board by telegraph, and which had again 
been approved by the board at its meeting 
of June 18, and recommended for adoption 
by the Council: 


To THE PRESIDENT, VICE PRESIDENT, 
AND MEMBERS OF THE SENATE: 


We think that the confirmation of Mr. 
Archibald MacLeish as Librarian of Con- 
gress would be a calamity. Some of our 
reasons are given below. 

Respectfully yours, 

Mitton JAMES FERGUSON 
President American Library Association 
Librarian Brooklyn Public Library 


June 12, 1939 
En route to San Francisco 


Conference of A.L.A. 


The American Library Association urges 
the Senate not to confirm the appointment 
of Archibald MacLeish as Librarian of 
Congress, because he lacks the essential 
qualifications of a librarian. 

His ability and distinction as a man of let- 
ters are unquestioned. (We are not con- 
cerned with his politics.) But librarianship 
is not a literary pursuit. Writing is not of 
itself a suitable preparation for it. 

Librarians, library trustees and other 
citizen groups have worked for almost three- 
quarters of a century for the extension and 
improvement of libraries—with such success 
that the United States holds undisputed 
world leadership in library service. A 
primary reason for that success has been 
the emphasis on trained and experienced li- 
brary administrators. 

A hundred years ago every important li- 
brary post was filled by somebody’s political 
or personal choice. Now nearly all are 
filled by men and women who have prepared 
themselves for that vocation. The appoint- 


ment of a non-professional as head of the 
Library of Congress would endanger the 
merit system of appointment to all library 
positions carefully built up during three 
generations. 

Mr. MacLeish could not qualify for the 
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librarianship of any college or public library 
in America which attempts to maintain pro- 
fessional standards—as most do. He most 
certainly is not qualified to be the librarian 
of the largest and most important library 
in the world. 

The administration of the Library of 
Congress is not a simple task which can be 
learned quickly. It is complex and highly 
professional. 

It involves personnel administration. The 
Librarian is solely responsible for selec- 
tion, appointment, training on the job, pro- 
motion and discharge. The staff numbers 850 
people. Many appointments are made each 
year. 

It involves financial administration of 
yearly expenditures of $3,000,000. 

It involves general library administration 
in all its aspects. The Library of Congress 
is the head and center of the library system 
of America. Its first duty is to the Congress 
and other officers of the Government. But 
its varied services are also indispensable to 
scholars, special investigators, writers, the 
blind, universities, and all other libraries, in 
every state and territory. 

These services do not organize and run 
themselves. They must be continuously 
adjusted to educational and social changes. 
They are best operated, improved and ex- 
tended under the direction of a man who 
understands how and why they are per- 
formed. They would almost certainly de- 
teriorate under amateur leadership. Those 
who use the library would suffer. 

-The appointment of a man as a figure- 
head would do no honor to the appointee. 
It would, however, be a denial of the value 
of professional training and experience. 

If any Senator thinks that the American 
Library Association may not fully represent 
all library opinion, he is respectfully urged 
to solicit the opinions of librarians and 
members of library boards in his own state. 

The Congress and the people are proud of 
the Library of Congress. They should have 
as Librarian of that institution one who is 
not only a gentleman and a scholar but who 
is also the ablest library administrator avail- 


able. 


* * * 
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In moving approval of the statement, 
Mr. Compton referred to the vigorous action 
taken by the Association forty years ago 
at the time when Dr. Putnam was appointed. 
He added that in the present instance the 
state library associations, all organizations 
connected with the A.L.A., and persons out- 
side of the profession, friends of libraries, 
trustees, and others, had been asked to take 
part in this campaign. Letters were sent to 
five hundred librarians and statements to five 
hundred newspapers. 

Referring to his own interest in personnel, 
Mr. Compton expressed the conviction that 
the appointment of Mr. MacLeish was the 
greatest blow to the progress of library 
personnel that we have ever had. He 
emphasized the fact that this was not a 
reflection on Mr. MacLeish, but called at- 
tention to the effect of the appointment on 
other libraries. 

Mr. Vitz seconded the motion and urged 
members to protest individually by sending 
air-mail letters and telegrams to their 
senators, to Senator Barkley, chairman of 
the Library Committee, the Vice President, 
and the President. Members were also 
urged to solicit cooperation of influential in- 
dividuals and organizations in their home 
communities, also to take up the matter with 
newspapers. Copies of telegrams and clip- 
pings were also requested for A.L.A. files. 

Dr. Frank P. Hill spoke as follows: “It is 
fortunate, as Mr. Compton has said, that 
the man who has been nominated by the 
President of the United States to succeed 
Dr. Putnam is a gentleman and a scholar. 
Shouldn’t we be thankful that he isn’t a 
politician? We might very well have had a 
political appointee. 

“While I think we should make some sort 
of response to the appointment, I feel that 
it ought to be done in a quiet, simple, and 
dignified manner, as befits the American 
Library Association. No protest that we can 
make now will have any effect whatever. 
The appointment has been made, and I 
think we ought to congratulate ourselves 
that it is as good an appointment as has 
been made. 

“T appreciate the work of this committee 
and am as much in favor of a librarian in 
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Dr. Putnam’s place as anyone, but I hope 
the Council will not vote hastily to adopt the 
report in toto as it has been made. It looked 
to me for a moment as though we were 
afraid to express our feelings. I think this 
resolution, or report, is very long, and I 
have the feeling that something in the way of 
a mild protest of even a dozen words would 
be quite as satisfactory and quite as effective 
as this paper which has been presented.” 

Mr. Spaulding replied, urging vigorous 
protest, and reading the following clipping 
from the New York Times: 

“In announcing his choice today Mr. 
Roosevelt said he had sought and found in 
Mr. MacLeish a man who would be known 
as ‘a gentleman and a scholar’ in all nations. 
He finally concluded, Mr. Roosevelt said, 
that technical men could be hired, and that 
the head of the great literary establishment 
should be a man universally known as a 
scholar. He described Mr. MacLeish as a 
man who, first educated in the law, then 
became a leading poet and editor.” 

Mr. Spaulding added: “How could it be 
made clearer that he wanted a gentleman 
and a scholar, and that in this Association 
of ours evidently there was no gentleman 
and scholar available? But equally clear is 
the inference that having found a gentleman 
and a scholar to head the Library of Con- 
gress, he can hire a technical man to do his 
job for him.” 

Ralph R. Shaw emphasized the fact that 
the appointment was subject to confirma- 
tion by the Senate. Theresa Hitchler and 
Joseph J. Comi raised the question of 
whether the Association should not propose a 
candidate for the position, but President 
Ferguson stated that this would merely 
complicate the situation. He announced that 
the Association would be represented at the 
Senate hearing by Harry Miller Lydenberg 
and Harold F. Brigham. 

Mr. Compton’s motion for approval of 
the letter was carried by a vote of fifty-six 
to four. 

The Council then gave a standing vote of 
confidence in and appreciation to the officers, 
Executive Board, and special committee for 
their prompt and intensive action in this 
emergency. 


REORGANIZATION 

Charles H. Brown, chairman of the third 
Activities Committee, referred to the report 
of the committee, which appeared in the 
June issue of the 4.L.4. Bulletin, and 
expressed his appreciation to the hundreds 
of individuals and the many groups who 
had cooperated. 

He emphasized the fact that the report 
is only tentative at present and that the 
committee is eager to receive suggestions 
resulting from discussion at meetings of 
affliated organizations, sections, and state 
associations. 

The following recommendations were 
adopted by vote of the Council: 

“That the report of the committee be 
given consideration as the first order of 
business at the meeting of the Council in 
December, 1939 

“That any further action on the specific 
recommendations of this report be taken 
at the June meeting only upon unanimous 
vote of the Council, with the exception of 
the recommendations listed in the Bulletin 
for June, 1939, page 363 

“That the Council express its thanks to 
the American Association of Law Libraries 
and its members of the joint committee for 
their interest in the reorganization of the 
A.L.A. as shown by the valuable contribution 
made to this study 

“That this report be transmitted to the 
presidents of all national library associations, 
afhliated and otherwise, which are listed in 
the 4.L.4. Handbook, and to the presidents 
of all regional, state, provincial, and other 
local associations which are also listed, for 
such consideration as they may see fit to give 
to it, with the request that any suggestions 
and recommendations which they care to 
make be forwarded to the Secretary of the 
American Library Association before No- 
vember 1 in order to allow time for the 
third Activities Committee to give them 
consideration in its revision of the recom- 
mendations which are to be printed in the 
December number of the 4.L.4. Bulletin 

“That before the meeting of the Council 
in December, 1939, representatives of all 
national library organizations, preferably the 
president and secretary, be invited by the 
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Council of the A.L.A. to meet together to 
consider this report and to discuss the mutual 
relations of these associations 

“That the A.L.A. express its willingness 
to appoint members on joint committees with 
any other national association which so 
desires 

“That the entire report and the recom- 
mendations, with the exception of those 
approved at the San Francisco meeting in 
June, be referred back to the third Activities 
Committee for such revision as the com- 
mittee thinks best to make in light of pro- 
posals received from other organizations and 
from members of the Association 

“That the Council approve suspension of 
Section 2 of the by-laws until final action is 
taken on the proposed scale of dues” 

(Mr. Brown explained that actual suspen- 
sion of this section of the by-laws would 
not be effective until approved at a general 
session of the Association. See page P-48.) 

Mr. Brown added that several matters 
not covered in this report, such as the con- 
tention that the A.L.A. ought to take more 
drastic action in cases of dismissal of li- 
brarians on insufficient grounds, would be 
taken up at the Council meeting in 
December. 


500TH ANNIVERSARY OF PRINTING 


The following resolution was approved 
on motion of Ruth E. Hammond, chairman 
of the Publicity Committee: 

“Resolved, That all libraries, public, col- 
lege, and school, be urged to initiate or take 
part in suitable observances in 1940 of the 
five hundredth anniversary of the invention 
of printing, cooperating with other groups 
who are similarly interested in using this 
significant occasion to present to the public 
by lecture, exhibit, and press the story of the 
past and present power of printing.” 


ELEcTION OF Dr. FINLEY 


Forrest B. Spaulding read the following 
report of the special Committee on Honor- 
ary Membership: 

“Your special Committee on Honorary 
Membership proposes nomination by this 
Council for.honorary membership under the 
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provisions of Section 4 of the Constitution, 
Dr. John H. Finley. 

“Dr. Finley throughout his long career 
as educator, editor, and author has actively 
worked for the betterment of library and 
educational opportunities. Not only has he 
served as a trustee of the New York Public 
Library and as president of the New York 
Adult Education Council, but he has given 
valuable service to the American Library 
Association and is now honorary chairman 
of the A.L.A. Friends of Libraries Commit- 
tee. He has participated in conferences of 
the American Library Association, and as he 
happily pointed out at the Friends of the 
Library luncheon held during the New York 
conference, he served as librarian of the 
Knox College Library during his senior year 
at that institution. He has been an active 
member of both the Friends of Princeton 
Library and Friends of Knox College Li- 
brary. 

“In its sixty-three years of existence the 
American Library Association has honored 
itself by electing to honorary membership 
twenty-one distinguished men and women 
of whom but four are now living. Your 
committee recommends, therefore, to the 
Council that the name of this distinguished 
friend of libraries be added to this list, and 
be placed in nomination by the Council for 
election as an honorary member of the 
American Library Association. 

“Tommie Dora Barker 

“Judson T. Jennings 

“Forrest B. Spaulding, Chairman.” 

The Council voted unanimously to 
nominate Dr. Finley for honorary mem- 
bership. (See also pages P-52-53.) 


Girts AND BEQUESTS 


L. Elsa Loeber, chairman of the Friends 
of Libraries Committee, moved the adoption 
of the following statement of policy, which 
had been prepared by a subcommittee con- 
sisting of Jeanne Griffin, Lena B. Nofcier, 
Edna Phillips, Alfred H. Rawlinson, and 
Althea H. Warren. The statement was 
adopted as follows: 

“The library has long been favored by 
public-spirited citizens as a beneficiary of 
gifts because it is a democratic, educational 
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institution carrying on from generation to 
generation a great, free, humanitarian serv- 
ice to young and old, sick and well, rich and 
poor of every race, creed, and station of life. 
Changing social and economic conditions 
have produced a need for new ideas, for 
testing methods, and for radical departure 
from previous practices in this field of 
private beneficence. 

“Although the American Library Associa- 
tion believes and declares that the community 
served is primarily responsible for the finan- 
cial support of its public library, it further 
believes that private philanthropy and private 
initiative still have important roles to play 
in the building of library resources in 
America, and in extending, enriching, and 
improving the service of the library. 

“The Association, therefore, believing that 
gifts and bequests to libraries, both tax 
supported and privately endowed, and to li- 
braries of colleges, universities, and other 
institutions should be encouraged, invites the 
attention of library trustees, lawyers, trust 
officers, and other friends of libraries to the 
following considerations: 

“1. The Association recommends that, in 
recognition of the economic situation, any 
program for gifts and bequests should be 
formulated carefully and with long-term 
objectives which should be kept constantly in 
the public mind. 

“2. The Association believes that me- 
morials in the form of funds for library 
purposes have a strong appeal to many people 
because they present the opportunity to carry 
on the life interest of an individual or a 
group and can continue a beneficent service 
through the years. It recommends, there- 
fore, the encouragement of such memorials. 

“3. The Association believes that the de- 
velopment of trust funds presents a field for 
constructive work on the part of library 
boards and recommends to such boards, or 
to others responsible for the administration 
of libraries, that the possibilities and oppor- 
tunities presented by such funds be called 
to the attention of their constituencies. 

“4. The Association believes that one way 
to broaden the base of giving to libraries 
is to interest a large number of people in 
writing bequests into their wills, and it 


recommends that libraries let it be known 
that a modest bequest may be made with 
just as much sincerity and dignity as a large 
one and that it is just as acceptable to the 
library. 

“5. The Association believes that insur- 
ance policies, including annuities, offer a 
form of gifts to libraries, the possibilities of 
which have as yet not been fully ex- 
plored, and it recommends that libraries 
be suggested as the beneficiaries of such 
policies. 

“6. The Association strongly urges that in 
considering any gift or bequest, the donor 
be asked to consult the library administration 
in order to make the benefaction of the 
greatest possible use both for the present and 
for the future and that he be asked to protect 
his gift legally in such a way that changed 
conditions in future years may be met with- 
out impairing the usefulness and general 
purpose of his gift.” 


Tue Lrsrary’s BILt or RIGHTS 


Upon motion of Ernestine Rose, chairman 
of the Adult Education Board, the following 
statement was adopted by the Council: 

“Today indications in many parts of the 
world point to growing intolerance, sup- 
pression of free speech, and censorship affect- 
ing the rights of minorities and individuals. 
Mindful of this, the Council of the Ameri- 
can Library Association publicly affirms its 
belief in the following basic policies which 
should govern the services of free public li- 
braries: 

“1. Books and other reading matter 
selected for purchase from the public funds 
should be chosen because of value and inter- 
est to people of the community, and in no 
case should the selection be influenced by 
the race or nationality or the political or 
religious views of the writers. 

“2. As far as available material permits, 
all sides of questions on which differences 
of opinion exist should be represented fairly 
and adequately in the books and other 
reading matter purchased for public use. 

“3. The library as an institution to edu- 
cate for democratic living should especially 
welcome the use of its meeting rooms for 
socially useful and cultural activities and 
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the discussion of current public questions. 
Library meeting rooms should be available 
on equal terms to all groups in the com- 
munity regardless of their beliefs or affilia- 
tions.” 


It was also voted that this statement be 
recommended by the Council to librarians 
and boards of trustees for adoption as their 
policy. 

The meeting adjourned. 


SECOND SESSION 


The second session of the Council was 
held on June 23, in the Arena of the Civic 
Auditorium, President Ferguson, presiding. 


FEDERAL AID 


Charles H. Compton, vice chairman of 
the Federal Relations Committee, reported 
briefly on progress toward federal aid. After 
reviewing developments since 1934, when 
the Council endorsed federal aid, Mr. 
Compton summarized the present situation 
as follows: 

“The bill (H.R. 3517) has not been con- 
sidered by the House Committee because the 
administration leaders have not wanted it 
considered this session. Administration 
leaders have not opposed consideration of 
$.1305 in the Senate. The situation in the 
House plus the fact that the Senate Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor has been 
engaged in long hearings on the wages and 
hours bill and the national health bill have 
operated to make it inexpedient to try to 
bring the bill to a vote in the Senate. There 
are strong indications that the bill will be 
on the administration’s legislative agenda for 
the 1940 session of Congress for early action 
in both houses. The situation in this respect 
is. sufficiently encouraging to justify all 
friends of the bill in keeping up an active 
campaign in its behalf. You should let your 
senators and congressmen know that you 
are expecting action before the close of the 
76th Congress in 1940.” 

Mr. Compton pointed out that the bill will 
begin the next session of Congress at the 
point reached in this session, and mentioned 
the fact that several states have already 
passed enabling legislation, while the bill has 
been endorsed by many citizen groups. 


Jornt CoMMITTEE RECOMMENDATIONS 


Matthew S. Dudgeon presented the fol- 
lowing recommendations of the Joint Com- 


mittee of the American Library Association 
and the American Association of Law Li- 
braries: 

“1. That in future issues of the Handbook 
the sentence at the end of the first paragraph 
under ‘Affiliated National Societies’ which 
reads, “The A.L.A. recommends to those of 
its members to whom such connection is ap- 
propriate, membership also in these organiza- 
tions,’ be printed in bold face type, to make 
it more conspicuous. 

“2. In submitting to members of the 
A.L.A. a list of nominees for the elective 
offices, some name or names should be in- 
cluded of persons familiar with the problems 
of law librarians. It seems fair to state 
that no such names appear on the 1939 list. 

“3. The Department of Library Educa- 
tion and Personnel should continue to give 
all possible publicity to courses of training 
for law librarianship such as the one offered 
by Miles O. Price in the summer session of 
the Columbia University School of Library 
Service. 

“4. Appreciating the fact that a sub- 
stantial grant-in-aid has this year been 
assigned to a member of a law library staff 
(to Frances G. Carr of the Columbia Law 
Library for the study of legal subject head- 
ings), the committee urges that information 
be duly given to the executive secretary of 
the A.A.L.L. of such encouragement when 
available in order that candidates in the 
law library field may have ample opportunity 
to present evidence of their qualifications and 
capacity and continue to be considered 
on the basis of their merits and their promise, 
as fully as librarians in other fields. 

“s. The chairman of the Committee on 
Committee Appointments of the A.L.A. has 
consulted with the chairman of this com- 
mittee in connection with membership on the 
A.L.A. Committee on Constitution and By- 
Laws and the request has been met with 
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hearty cooperation on our part. We call 
attention to the fact that there are other 
A.L.A. committees where persons with law 
library experience could be most helpful and 
respectfully recommend that full considera- 
tion be given to the advisability of placing 
competent law librarians on such commit- 
tees.” 
The recommendations were approved. 


Pusticiry Honor Roi 


Upon motion of Ruth E. Hammond, chair- 
man of the Publicity Committee, the Coun- 
cil approved a plan for a publicity honor roll 
(See 4.L.4. Bulletin 33:494, July, 1939, and 
I bid. 33:697, October 1, 1939.) 


Book Postace RATE 


The following resolution, presented by 
Edgar S. Robinson, chairman of the Resolu- 
tions Committee, was approved: 

“Whereas, The present low postage book 
rate is highly beneficial to public welfare; be 
it 

“Resolved, That this Association urge its 
continuance permanently; and be it further 

“Resolved, That the necessary action be 
requested to admit specifically to this low 
postage book rate all books, indexes, bibli- 
ographies, and other tools for research and 
study.” 


COMMITTEE ON COMMITTEES 


The Secretary read the following recom- 
mendations of the Committee on Commit- 
tees, which were adopted: 

“1, Change the name of the present Com- 
mittee on Uniform Statistical Report Forms 
to Committee on Statistics. 

“2. Eliminate present restrictions (1936) 
as to membership representing certain named 
groups. Provide for membership of seven, 
so that groups concerned may be represented 
as work in hand may demand, and so that 
duties may be assigned to subcommittees 
when desirable. 

“3. Adopt new definition of duties to 
read: 

“*To consider uniform annual report 
forms, and submit recommendations thereon 

“*To coordinate statistical activities of the 
Association and its affiliated agencies 
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“*To cooperate in statistical matters with 
the U. S. Office of Education, and, when 
authorized by the Executive Board, with 
other agencies concerned with library sta- 
tistics’ 

“The last phrase is intended to provide 
for possible cooperation with an unofficial 
agency such as one of the educational as- 
sociations.” 


REINSTATEMENT OF PHILIP O. KEENEY 


Paul North Rice, chairman of the Board 
on Salaries, Staff, and Tenure, announced 
that since the beginning of the San Francisco 
conference, news had come that the Supreme 
Court had sustained the lower court, ruling 
that Philip O. Keeney must be reinstated as 
librarian of the University of Montana. 


LIBRARIANSHIP OF CONGRESS 


The Secretary summarized communica- 
tions from Harry Miller Lydenberg and 
Harold F. Brigham, who represented the 
A.L.A. at the hearing of the Library Com- 
mittee of the United States Senate on June 
20. 

The A.L.A. representatives were informed 
before the hearing that the matter was 
practically settled and that nothing they 
could say or do would have any effect on 
the action taken. They stated that they 
tried to make it plain to the Senate Com- 
mittee that neither the American Library 
Association nor its special committee had at 
any time insisted on appointment of a mem- 
ber of the Association; that the library plea 
had been consistently for the recognition of 
librarianship as a profession by the choice of 
a professional librarian; that the librarians 
had refrained from suggesting any one name, 
receding from this position only after re- 
peated admonitions from people who under- 
stood the Washington point of view and 
warned them that the one chance of success 
lay in unqualified recommendation of a 
single name. 

They insisted that the senators were mis- 
informed when they were told that this was 
the action of what the senators called “a 
pressure group” fighting for a member of 
its own machine. 

It was the opinion of the A.L.A. repre- 
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sentatives that, while there might be some 
discussion on the Senate floor, members of 
the Senate with whom they had talked 
believed that the matter was not, after all, of 
great concern to the A.L.A.; that the library 
was the library of Congress, and the Con- 
gress and the President would settle the 
question with no need of advice or counsel 
from outsiders. 

Ralph Munn, president-elect, spoke as 
follows: 

“In view of the rather aggressive state- 
ments that have been made at this conference 
in regard to the librarianship of Congress, 
and since, starting with tomorrow noon, I 
must be responsible for anything that may 
or may not be done, I think I should like the 
Council to know that as I read the docu- 
ments which were summarized by Mr. 
Milam, I regard this Library of Congress 
situation as one which is now closed. 

“T have heard statements in the corridors 
to the effect that we ought to fight to the 
last ditch. These communications lead me to 
believe that any further fight would not only 
be wholly ineffectual, but that the A.L.A. 
would actually lose ground if it attempted to 
do anything more. Therefore, unless I 
should be instructed by the Council to carry 
on something into the next administration 
in the way of further protest, I wish you 
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to know that I intend to do nothing what- 
ever; also, that I plan to ask the Executive 
Board tomorrow for authority to write to 
Mr. MacLeish, in the event of his eventual 
confirmation, expressing both my personal 
and the A.L.A.’s friendship; pointing out 
that our protest was made wholly and solely 
on the ground of his lack of the type of 
training and experience which we regarded 
as desirable and essential for the position; 
that in no case whatever was there any 
personal feeling in regard to Mr. MacLeish; 
that we fought and that we lost, but that 
we are not going to sulk like spoiled chil- 
dren; that we want to help the Library of 
Congress individually and as an Association; 
and that we want the participation of the 
Library of Congress in the affairs of the 
Association. 

“This statement of mine is made on the 
spur of the moment. I do not know that 
I am in order in making it. I have no 
particular authority for it, but I should like 
to have this notice of my personal feeling 
conveyed to you and, through you, to the 
thousands who have avoided this Council 
meeting, so that if my attitude, as I have 
stated it, runs counter to majority opinion, 
there will be opportunity for you to reach me 
before it is too late.” 

The meeting adjourned. 

















Sections and Round Tables 


cA. L. cA. Activities (Committee 


N OPEN meeting of the Committee 
Advisory to the third Activities Com- 
mittee was held Tuesday afternoon, 

June 20. John S. Richards, University of 
Washington Library, presided. About 100 
were present. 

The discussion centered around the re- 
organization of the governmental structure 
of the A.L.A. to make possible democratic 
control and to make the Association more 
directly representative of the rank and file 
of the profession. Various recommendations 
ot the committee for democratic principles 
of representation in the election of mem- 
bers of the Council and for increased control 
by the Council seemed to meet unanimous 
approval. The group also approved in- 
creased emphasis on activities of the Associa- 
tion looking toward an improvement in 
personnel and in the economic status of 
members of the profession. It was plainly 
stated that the future success of the work 
of the Association depends to a large extent 
upon its success in obtaining recognition of 
librarianship as a profession, in keeping 
appointments to library positions free from 
politics, and in preventing, through public 
opinion, dismissals on account of political 
considerations or for any motives other than 
merit. 

There was much discussion on the ques- 
tion of dues based on salary as against dues 
based on length of service as recommended 
by the Membership Committee. By a straw 
vote a large majority of those present pre- 


ferred the recommendation of the third 
Activities Committee to that of the Mem- 
bership Committee, although one or two 
pointed out that there might be a third sys- 
tem proposed that would be better than 
either. The chairman of the Activities 
Committee stated that if anyone could devise 
a third system and would work it out in 
detail, showing exactly how it could be ap- 
plied, the committee would be very glad to 
consider it. Some members stated that the 
variation of dues for the higher salaried 
positions as compared with those in the 
lower groups should have been much more 
than the committee recommended. 

The greater part of the discussion cen- 
tered around the section of the report on 
staff associations and trade unions which was 
interpreted as an attack on unions. Members 
of the committee stated that in their opinion 
this section had been misunderstood and that 
unwarranted conclusions had been drawn, 
but that they would give consideration to 
a revision or to a supplementary statement 
which it was hoped would clear up the 
ambiguities. 

A great majority of those present ap- 
proved of the report. Some questions were 
asked in regard to the means of obtaining 
the adoption of the recommendations. The 
group present, however, probably did not 
represent a fair cross section of the Associa- 
tion, possibly leaning more to the liberal 
than to the conservative point of view. 

Cuarves H. Brown, Chairman 
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cAdult Education ‘Round Table 


HE Adult Education Round Table 
under the chairmanship of Alice A. 
Frost, Public Library, Seattle, met 
Tuesday afternoon, June 20, and Wednes- 


day afternoon and evening, June 21, with 
programs as follows: 


Topic: “Library's Place in Adult Education” 

Leader: John Brown Mason, forum 
leader and author, Fresno, Calif. 

Recess followed by three groups con- 
ducted as forums: 

The Library and the Public Forum—Dr. 
Mason, leader 

The Library and the City-wide Adult 
Education Council—Glen Burch, secretary, 
East Bay Adult Education Council, Oak- 
land, leader 

The Library and the Adult Education 
Program of the Work Projects Administra- 
tion—N. C. Buckhart, director of educa- 


tional projects for Northern California 
Projects Administration, San Francisco, 
leader 


Topic: “Psychology of the Reader” 

Alice I. Bryan, consulting psychologist, 
Columbia University, presiding 

Readers Advisory Work with Young 
Adults—Dorothy M. Cooper, University of 
Washington Library, Seattle 

Personality Adjustment through Reading 
—Dr. Bryan 

“The People’s Library” and Readable 
Books—Morse A. Cartwright, director, 
American Association for Adult Education, 


New York City 
Topic: “Uncharted Courses in Adult Edu- 


cation” 

George C. Mann, chief, Division of Adult 
and Continuation Education, California 
State Department of Education 


Liprary’s PLace 1N ADULT EDUCATION 


Dr. John Brown Mason is intimately ac- 
quainted with adult education programs in 
the United States and in Europe. He is 
firmly convinced that all libraries should 
develop and follow a definite program in the 
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field which should be city wide. Adult edu- 
cation has grown out of the fad stage, he 
said, but is nevertheless accepted today more 
in theory than in action by many libraries. 

Dr. Mason compared adult education in 
the United States with that mass education 
now being given in Germany. We can learn 
certain facts from the results secured in 
totalitarian states but we must not emulate 
the methods used to “educate” adults, he 
said. Totalitarianism trains the mind to 
obey, but it does not educate. This form of 
education is terrifying rather than stimu- 
lating ; it trains men to think, but their think- 
ing must all be alike. 

In the United States, where individualism 
is strong, there are no common standards, 
aims, and regulations. The accomplishments 
in adult education are therefore spotty, but 
the advantage of independence is a growth 
of local programs and local leadership. In- 
dividual initiative develops a plan best suited 
to each community. 

The public library has a definite place in 
the adult education program of any com- 
munity. The librarian herself is interested 
in advancement and exchange of ideas. She 
believes in cooperative study. The library 
is probably the oldest institution in the city 
interested in the education of adults and 
the staff knows the needs and the oppor- 
tunities of library patrons. The library 
may not need to be the leader in planning 
an adult education program for a city, but 
it is the best coordinator of that program 
since its resources are constantly being used 
by producers as well as consumers of adult 
education. 

An instance in point is the cooperation of 
the library with public forums. Large at- 
tendance at forum meetings indicates in- 
terest in forum programs by the general 
public. Discussion groups following the 
forum offer a golden opportunity to the 
librarian. If the leaders have been success- 
ful in arousing their audience to thought 
and discussion, steady consultation of books 
and magazines is sure to follow. Study 
groups will be organized and by cooperating 
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with them, tools of constructive thinking can 
be provided by the library. 

Dr. Mason urged care in the compilation 
of bibliographies for adult education groups. 
He questioned the use of the publisher’s 
blurb used by so many librarians to adver- 
tise a book. A short statement in the li- 
brarian’s own words would be better, he 
feels. Is this not a form of adult education 
in itself? He also asked why librarians did 
not call for more help from professors and 
other experts in their communities. Not 
only would libraries benefit from such expert 
advice but they would win influential citizens 
as their friends. 

The use of educational films in the li- 
brary was urged. There are few in use in 
public libraries at present, but interest in 
them is growing rapidly. Films linked to 
books are appropriate library tools as are 
hundreds of films which are educational in 
themselves. 

Following his formal talk, Dr. Mason 
opened the meeting to discussion from the 
floor. Experience with films in libraries was 
related by several librarians. 


Group Discussions 


1. The Library and the Public Forum. In 
answer to various questions from the floor, 
Dr. Mason gave replies that involved the 
following statements: Since the forum, as 
the heir of the town hall of colonial times 
or the corner grocery of pioneer times, has 
received, since 1936, the active support of 
the government and the growing interest of 
the public, the library should ever more 
actively sponsor forums by initiating activi- 
ties and lending aid to activities already ini- 
tiated, through private organizations, boards 
of education, churches, and clubs. 

This aid should be rendered by having 
trained librarians present at all forum 
meetings, by supplying books on the subjects 
under discussion which may be borrowed 
from and returned to the place where the 
forum is held; by giving publicity in various 
ways to the forum, at the library; by per- 
suading forum leaders to stimulate reading 
among forum members; and by searching out 
material, simply and clearly written, prefera- 


bly brief in form, which may meet the 
demands of people unused to getting in- 
formation from the printed page. 

It cannot be too strongly urged that there 
must be reading in connection with forum 
programs. It is recognized that forum 
members enjoy hearing the leader or libra- 
rian discuss and evaluate books, but that the 
annotations must be expressed in simple 
language and include information about the 
author. 

2. The Library and the W.P.A. Adult 
Education Program. In his introduction 
Mr. Buckhart stated that the educational 
program of the Work Projects Administra- 
tion is the same as the Emergency Educa- 
tional Program except that it is now the aim 
to get away from the early “emergency” 
aspect. Because the population is so mobile, 
the present aim is to make adult education 
a national rather than a state program to 
develop uniformly high standards through- 
out all the states. The most effective set-up 
occurs where the W.P.A. educational pro- 
gram works closely with the state educa- 
tional department. Many states are now 
trying to pass adult education school laws 
to facilitate the transfer of W.P.A. teachers 
to school district pay rolls. 

The question was raised whether these 
W.P.A. teachers—especially those teaching 
trades and crafts—meet state teaching re- 
quirements and whether they could be prop- 
erly certified. Mr. Buckhart replied that 
the credentials of all teachers on the govern- 
ment projects must be approved in Wash- 
ington before they are engaged. The 
W.P.A. administration has found that per- 
sons with practical training and experience 
in fields other than teaching have proved to 
be excellent instructors and that a large 
percentage of these people have been ab- 
sorbed by local schools as they have ful- 
filled the necessary teaching requirements. 

Whether librarians should help the 
W.P.A. program educate its teachers, 
whether the whole W.P.A. program is not 
after all just an employment problem rather 
than an educational program with high 
standards were other points discussed. It 
was pointed out by Miss Frost that the dis- 
cussion was not meant to be on the merits 
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ADULT EDUCATION ROUND TABLE 


or demerits of the W.P.A. program, but 
rather on how libraries and librarians could 
recognize the possibilities of extending their 
own adult education work through and with 
W.P.A. educational groups. 

The Seattle Public Library cooperates 
with the workers’ education, parent educa- 
tion, Americanization, and public affairs 
groups by distributing books and bibliogra- 
phies through the group supervisors and 
teachers. In some groups books are issued 
to the students by the teachers. 

Oakland and other libraries reported that 
books are taken to all classrooms and dis- 
cussion group meetings of the W.P.A. The 
Los Angeles County Library cooperates with 
the W.P.A. educational research workers in 
the office of the county superintendent of 
schools. 

Mr. Buckhart assured the group that 
W.P.A. teachers are anxious to work with 
librarians in every way possible to further 
the adult education program. There are 
many ways in which W.P.A. educational 
activities lead people to public libraries, 
through discussion groups, radio programs, 
et cetera. He feels that adult education 
needs to be considered in its entirety and 
developed through the cooperation of all 
educational agencies in the 
working for a common cause. 

3. City-wide Councils of Adult Educa- 
tion. This group agreed that a comprehen- 
sive plan for adult education for an entire 
community was necessary. Methods by 
which councils have been organized and are 
functioning were presented. Successful 
councils were reported in the East Bay Dis- 
trict centering around Oakland; in San 
Diego, where the public library has taken 
the lead in the formation of the council and 
houses the executive offices; in Cincinnati 
and in Omaha, where there is a council but 
no headquarters giving service to students. 
Fresno, Calif., cooperates with the home 
demonstration forums, and Cleveland’s 
Adult Education Extension Division of the 
Public Library issues bulletins and broad- 
casts programs. The two most challenging 
problems raised by the speakers were secur- 
ing adequate funds to maintain a council 
headquarters and to supply necessary books 


community 
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for students, and securing the consumer's 
point of view in planning for a city-wide 
program of adult education. 


PsyCHOLOGY OF THE READER 


The readers advisory service offered by 
the University of Washington was described 
by Dorothy M. Cooper. The fundamental 
idea of the service is to give students an 
opportunity to know and love books aside 
from the use they make of them in acquiring 
a college degree. The small collection 
placed at the circulation desk grew into a 
collection of three thousand volumes housed 
in the reading room and containing titles on 
all subjects. The students look and browse 
and finger the volumes as they please. Book 
lists advertise the collection. The advice of 
certain student experts is sought in pur- 
chasing the volumes. The three years’ ex- 
perience shows that books from the collection 
are read first for recreation; second, in con- 
nection with studies; and third, on the 
advice of instructors for remedial reading 
material. The readers advisory service has 
been of undoubted value to the librarians 
who have participated in its growth and 
development by making them better ac- 
quainted with the resources of the library, 
more alive to its strength, and alert to the 
possibilities of correcting its weaknesses. 

Dr. Alice Bryan’s scholarly paper, “Per- 
sonality Adjustment through Reading,” was 
printed in the Library Journal 64:573-76, 
August, 1939. 

Attention was called to two helpful bibli- 
ographies on guidance material: Bibliogra- 
phy on Family Life Education published as 
Educational Circular No. 8, W.P.A. Tech- 
nical Series, August, 1938, and “Fiction 
Portraying Home Life and Family Relation- 
ships” in Bibliography No. 47 of the U. S. 
Department of the Interior. 


THE PEopLe’s LIBRARY 


Morse A. Cartwright explained the his- 
tory and purpose of the People’s Library, 
six volumes of which had just been pub- 
lished by the Macmillan Company. Exten- 
sive study of the availability of simple, reada- 
ble books on many current problems had 
revealed a dearth of such material, he said. 
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The Association for Adult Education there- 
fore arranged for the writing of twelve 
volumes, to be published this year, as an 
experiment in filling this need. Much study 
of subjects to be presented and of the reading 
ability of the average person was under- 
taken before the books were written. The 
books appeal to persons of ninth-grade 
reading level, are printed in a type which is 
easy to read, and are published in attractive 
yet inexpensive form. A strengthening of 
the democratic process through reading of 
authoritative literature, and not profit, is 
the association’s motive in promoting the 
series, Mr. Cartwright said. 


UNCHARTED CourRSES IN ADULT EDUCATION 


Dr. George Mann speaking on Wednes- 
day evening on the subject, “Uncharted 
Courses in Adult Education,” threw a real 
challenge to librarians and teachers to reach 
not only the readers in their communities 
but also the thousands of illiterates and 
those who cannot write a simple letter or 
read a newspaper. America leads in politi- 
cal democracy; we have universal suffrage; 
we all are equal in sight of the law. The 
American record in economic achievement 
is not so high; democracy should assure 
everyone the right to work but it does not. 
The lag in our social machinery creates want 
in a land of plenty. By education we must 
bring social institutions and economic prac- 
tices into line with rapid technological prog- 
ress. 

Institutions of adult education must co- 
ordinate efforts to move into new areas of 
education. We need not necessarily deter- 
mine what is a good social order, but we 
should educate for effective citizenry. We 
need to make sure that the next generation 
is better educated than the present one. Our 
first task is to prepare the illiterate thou- 
sands for adult education and our second to 
makes them socially literate. The problem 
of youth today is a vital one. A recent 


survey shows that in California alone there 
are 170,000 young people between the ages 
of 20 and 25 who are not employed, not in 
school, and have no definite vocational train- 
ing. Can they be reached by programs of 
adult education through schools and li- 
braries? 

Dr. Mann paid a tribute to librarians and 
libraries for their active part in this spread 
of education. They are of inestimable aid 
to the teachers of adult education and 
through their readers adviser departments 
are counseling individuals. He did question, 
however, how successfully libraries are at- 
tracting the nonreader. 

The discussion following Dr. Mann’s ad- 
dress was concerned chiefly with combating 
the indifference of the unemployed youth to 
a self-betterment program. It was agreed 
that the program must appeal to him or 
that it is hopeless to try to enlist his in- 
terest. 

In answer to the question of more 
adequate funds for libraries and other adult 
education agencies, Dr. Mann expressed the 
belief that such funds appropriated by the 
national government would insure a more 
even spread of resources over the country 
than if appropriated from state treasuries. 


LIBRARIANSHIP OF CONGRESS 


During a brief business session of the 
round table, a resolution opposing the ap- 
pointment of Archibald MacLeish as li- 
brarian of Congress, on the grounds that the 
position should be filled by a trained libra- 
rian, was passed by the group. 


New Orricers ELectep 


Members of the committee for the year 
1939-40 are: Chairman, Pauline J. Fihe, 
Public Library, Cincinnati; R. Russell 
Munn, Public Library, Cleveland; and 
Georgie G. McAfee, Public Library, Lima, 
Ohio. 


CorneiA D. PLatister, Secretary 
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Agricultural Libraries Section 


HE annual meeting of the Agricul- 

tural Libraries Section took place 

Friday afternoon, June 23, in the 
Civic Auditorium with fifty-six in attend- 
ance. The chairman, William Porter 
Kellam, D. H. Hill Library, State College, 
Raleigh, N.C., presided. Mildred C. Ben- 
ton, U. S. Soil Conservation Service Library, 
Washington, acted as secretary. 

A paper by Sydney B. Mitchell, School of 
Librarianship, University of California, 
Berkeley, entitled, “The Amateur Garde- 
ner’s Library,” will be printed in the March, 
1940, issue of Library Journal. 

The second paper, “Reference and Re- 
search Work in Scientific and Technical Li- 
braries,’ was given by Ralph R. Shaw, 
Public Library, Gary, Ind. 

Because the meaning of the word “re- 
search” as applied to library service has 
never been quite clear, Mr. Shaw preferred 
the more definite terms “quick reference” 
and “search service.” He warned against the 
tendency to run to an index without fully 
understanding a question, both its terms and 
its scope. Selecting the best type of approach 
to a question and carefully considering the 
kinds of reference works available in answer- 
ing it should be the final steps, he said, in 
giving quick reference service and efficient 
search service in all sorts of libraries in all 
departments. 

Jackson E. Towne, Michigan State Col- 
lege Library, East Lansing, then read the 
report of the Reorganization Committee, of 
which he was chairman, appointed last year 
to investigate the advisability of the sec- 
tion’s becoming a subsection of the Associa- 
tion of College and Reference Libraries and 
to study the functions and aims of the Agri- 
cultural Libraries Section. 


Report OF REORGANIZATION COMMITTEE 
Introduction 

The Agricultural Libraries Section ap- 
pears twice in the tentative report of the 
third A.L.A. Activities Committee, first in a 
list in which the absence of any record of 
the number of members and of the number 


in the A.L.A. in the field covered by the 
section is noted, and, second, in a suggestion 
that the section should be greatly interested 
in a Division on Library Extension which 
might be formed by the Library Extension 
Board, the League of Library Commissions, 
the National Association of State Libraries, 
and the University Library Extension Serv- 
ice Round Table. 

The absence of any membership list for 
the Agricultural Libraries Section is one of 
the chief reasons why the Reorganization 
Committee was set up. The members of the 
committee agree that the section should be 
interested in a Division on Library Ex- 
tension which might be formed from the 
agencies suggested by the third Activities 
Committee. Copies of our questionnaire 
have been sent to the current ranking officers 
of the agencies. 

Late in February, 1939, your chairman 
began mailing the committee-approved ques- 
tionnaire, together with a three-page cover- 
ing letter. For the record it seems wise to 
reproduce the covering letter at this point. 
Then continuing our introduction, we shall 
quote reply-letters received bearing on: (1) 
the inclusion of engineering as well as 
agriculture; (2) the probable difficulty of 
securing a sufficiently large dues-paying mem- 
bership; and (3) the entire question of re- 
organization as viewed by the permanent 
honorary chairman of the section. The body 
of our report will then consist of an analysis 
of the replies to the questionnaires; and we 
shall conclude with a single major recom- 
mendation and some suggestions. 


DEAR LIBRARIAN: 


We are writing to ascertain your opinion 
regarding the advisability of the Agricultural 
Libraries Section of the American Library As- 
sociation entering into affiliation with the new 
Association of College and Reference Libraries. 

The Agricultural Libraries Section was 
created by the Council of the A.L.A. in 1911: 

“To improve in general the service of agri- 
cultural libraries; to bring together librarians 
of agricultural libraries and those interested in 
agricultural literature for the discussion of 
their mutual problems; to promote cooperation 
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among agricultural libraries, particularly the 
libraries of land-grant colleges and experiment 
stations and the U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture; and to encourage the publication of bib- 
liographies and other library aids in the field 
of agriculture and the related sciences. 

“The section wishes to reach all librarians in 
land-grant colleges and experiment stations, 
the U. S. Department of Agriculture, and other 
scientific institutions which are interested in 
the literature of agriculture in the broadest 
sense.” 

At the annual conference of the A.L.A. held 
in West Baden in May, 1928, a report of a 
Committee on Future Activities of the Agricul- 
tural Libraries Section was accepted, involving 
the following recommendations: 

“1, That the section should deal with the 
problems of land-grant colleges such as en- 
gineering, home economics, science, etc., as well 
as agriculture 

“2. That it should not confine itself to dis- 
cussion but undertake executive work through 
committees on occasion 

“3, That the present name be retained 

“4. That yearly meetings be continued 

“5s. That meetings with the Association of 
Land-Grant Colleges, while desirable, are not 
yet feasible...” 

At the sixtieth annual conference of the 
A.L.A. held in Kansas City last June, the 
College and Reference Section, after several 
years devoted to the study of reorganization, 
took new form as the Association of College 
and Reference Libraries, with the following 
subsections: College Libraries, Junior College 
Libraries, Reference Librarians, Libraries of 
Teacher-Training Institutions, and University 
Librarians. 

“Members of the association may select the 
subsection or subsections with which they de- 
sire to affiliate. A member desiring to affiliate 
with more than one subsection must designate 
the particular subsection in which he wishes 
to vote for subsectional officers and director.” 

When the Agricultural Libraries Section met 
at Kansas City it was faced with a committee 
report urging a manual for agricultural li- 
braries, together with specific suggestions for 
contents. Those attending the section meet- 
ing found themselves embarrassed, as more 
than one previous officer of the section has 
found himself embarrassed, by the lack of an 
official membership list, such as the require- 
ment of small annual dues will develop. It 
appeared that the majority at our meeting at 
Kansas City were not in favor of issuing a 
manual; but those present felt that too few 
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agricultural libraries were represented, so that 
the report was neither accepted nor rejected. 
Because of no official membership list, no con- 
clusive action has since been taken. 

Undoubtedly, many of the land-grant college 
librarians present at the Kansas City meeting 
felt that there would be advantages in affilia- 
tion with the new Association of College and 
Reference Libraries. 

At a meeting of the board of directors 
of the new association held during the mid- 
winter meetings of the A.L.A. last December, 
it was readily agreed that the present con- 


stitutional limitations of the A.L.A., which con-_ 


fine the new association to the nominal status 
of a section and force important subdivisions 
to bear the subordinating titles of subsections, 
ought to be readjusted. The new chairman of 
the third A.L.A. Activities Committee was 
present at the board meeting in his capacity as 
former reorganization chairman. of _ the 
A.C.R.L., and he was informally requested by 
your undersigned chairman to recommend 
changes in the Constitution and By-Laws of 
the A.L.A. that will make possible the use of 
the word section for the present subsections of 
the A.C.R.L. The subtitle of the A.C.R.L. might 
be “a division of the A.L.A.” rather than “a 
section.” 

What is your opinion? We would enter 
upon membership in the new association only 
if it would very definitely mean expansion 
and increased vitality for the Agricultural Li- 
braries Section, of course. 

The secretary of the Association of College 
and Reference Libraries, Mr. Willard Lewis 
of Pennsylvania State College, has written the 
chairman of the committee undersigned: 

“Joining the Association of College and Ref- 
erence Libraries would provide at least a 
moderate budget for the agricultural libraries’ 
programs and expenses. Each subsection is 
awarded 50 cents of the $1 membership fee for 
each member who chooses that particular sub- 
section as his voting subsection.” 

The Association of College and Reference 
Libraries, with its present subtitle, “a Sec- 
tion of the American Library Association,” 
charges annual dues of $1, payable in January. 
Other sections of the A.L.A. charge dues as 
follows: Business and Technology Section, 
$1; Catalog Section, 50 cents; County and Re- 
gional Libraries Section, 50 cents; Periodicals 
Section, 50 cents; Professional Training Sec- 
tion, 50 cents; School Libraries Section, 50 
cents; Section for Library Work with Chil- 
dren, $r. 

It goes without saying that the committee 
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AGRICULTURAL LIBRARIES SECTION 


undersigned has consulted with the permanent 
honorary chairman of the Agricultural Li- 
braries Section, Miss Claribel Ruth Barnett, 
librarian of the U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture Library, in the preparation of the present 
statement and questionnaire. 

Will you be good enough to register your 
opinion on the enclosed sheet and return it to 
the chairman? 


In an effort to be absolutely fair, the com- 
mittee chairman worked over the copy of the 
covering letter many times. As a further 
check, the text was submitted to all the land- 
grant college head librarians who happened 
to be members of the board of the A.C.R.L. 
last December. It was necessary to use 
N.Y.A. student help for typing all original 
copies of the covering letter. The chairman 
very much regrets that his stencil proofread- 
ing did not catch a mislabeling of the title 
of the section under his signature and also 
in paragraph c under 3 on the question- 
naire. The labeling has been corrected on 
all returned questionnaires. 

Purposely, we did not ask for letters to ac- 
company the questionnaires when returned, 
but we are grateful for those which were re- 
ceived. They represent considerable variety 
of opinion. We have arranged them chrono- 
logically along with the other correspondence 
of the committee (more than 8o letters in 
all) as an appendix to this report. Pur- 
posely, we did not leave space on the ques- 
tionnaire for comments, but some valuable 
ones were crowded on, dealing with such 
matters as objectives, allocation of funds, 
etc. 

We shall gladly relinquish to the new 
officers of the section the copies of the re- 
turned questionnaires, and a name file of 
those agricultural librarians addressed who 
failed to make returns. 

Since our section has no funds, the com- 
mittee chairman financed the mimeographing 
of the material sent out to more than 380 
agricultural librarians from his own pocket, 
hoping to be able to present a bill to a future 
treasurer. 

The letters previously mentioned follow: 
Dear Mr. Towne: 


I have your circular letter regarding the 
Agricultural Libraries Section of the American 
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Library Association. I suppose the institute is 
on your list because we happen to be a land- 
grant college, but we have no agricultural 
courses, and our affiliations are rather with 
other engineering schools and with universi- 
ties having engineering schools or colleges. 
Some postage could therefore be saved if you 
would remove our name from the mailing list. 
W. N. Seaver, Librarian 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology 


Dear Dr. SEAVER: 


Thanks for your letter of March 3, 1939. 
Although you have no agricultural courses at 
M.I.T., it still seems to me that as long as you 
remain a member of the A.L.A. you should 
remain on any Agricultural Libraries Section 
mailing list, so long as recommendation 1 of the 
Committee on Future Activities of the Agri- 
cultural Libraries Section remains in effect, 
namely, that “the section should deal with 
the problems of land-grant colleges such as 
engineering, home economics, science, etc., as 
well as agriculture.” 

If the section becomes a subsection of the 
A.C.R.L. it will have to develop a dues-paying 
membership list and if you do not choose to 
join when the section becomes a_ subsection, 
then will be the time for your name to come 
off our mailing list, and not before, in my 
humble opinion. 

Consequently, I hope you will give us your 
vote on the enclosed questionnaire. .. . 

Jackson E. Towne 


The librarian of Ohio State University 
wrote us: 


I’m delinquent in a reply to your question- 
naire concerning policies of the Agricultural 
Libraries Section, so I enclose herewith. I 
believe we shall gain by affiliation with the 
A.C.R.L. At least I am of the opinion that the 
plan should be tried to see what developments 
may result from such association. 

I am a little at sea over the question of dues 
and I presume that there are others in similar 
cases where the agricultural library is one of 
several departmental libraries. As a mem- 
ber of the university section may I be counted 
twice in estimating what proportion of dues 
would come to the university and to the 
agricultural section? There seems to be some 
uncertainty on this point. I should be glad per- 
sonally to pay 50 cents in dues to the agricul- 
tural section treasurer and provide that group 
with my share of necessary funds for the com- 
pletion of their program. 
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This raises a crucial question regarding 
the difficulty of developing a sufficiently large 
official subsectional membership. Head li- 
brarians of land-grant colleges will want to 
vote with the university or college group and 
thus will not swell the allocation of funds 
to an agricultural subsection, even though 
head librarians may be regular in attendance 
at the agricultural subsection meetings. 

When the permanent honorary chairman 
of our section, Claribel R. Barnett, li- 
brarian of the U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture, returned her questionnaire, she wrote 
as follows: 


Enclosed is a copy of your questionnaire. . . 
You will see that I have said “yes” to your 
second question, indicating that I think it de- 
sirable to reorganize the section, and that in 
connection with your third question I have in- 
dicated that I think immediate application 
should be made to the Association of College 
and Reference Libraries for permission to in- 
corporate the section as a subsection. If later 
the designation can be changed to section, I 
think it would be desirable. 

It is my impression that the majority of the 
librarians who have attended the meetings of 
the section are in favor of the change. Never- 
theless, I think there are disadvantages as well 
as advantages in the change. Miss Olcott 
kindly let me see the correspondence about the 
questionnaire which you sent her. This cor- 
respondence brings out quite clearly some of the 
disadvantages. Mr. Carlson of Arizona put 
his finger on one of the most serious of them 
when he said that he believed it would keep 
a few librarians (i.e., head librarians) from 
institutions such as his from officially being 
members of the group. If the section is to do 
effective work, it needs to have the interest 
and support of librarians of land-grant univer- 
sities such as Arizona, Illinois, Indiana, Ne- 
braska, Wisconsin, etc., as well as the interest 
and support of librarians of land-grant col- 
leges such as Michigan, Colorado, Iowa, North 
Carolina, Oklahoma, Oregon, Pennsylvania. 
This was no doubt one of the underlying 
reasons why Mr. Hodgson of Colorado wanted 
the section to be called “Land-Grant College 
Section” as he thought it would bring together 
all of the librarians of the land-grant institu- 
tions. 

Just as there are disadvantages, however, in 
making the Agricultural Libraries Section a 
subsection of the Association of College and 
Reference Libraries, so there are undoubtedly 


some disadvantages in keeping the section 
separate. So taking everything into considera- 
tion, I decided to vote in favor of the change, 
hoping that if the change is made some way 
can be found for overcoming the most serious 
disadvantages. 


The Questionnaire 


“1, In your opinion are the interests of 
agricultural libraries adequately served by 
the present set-up of the Agricultural Li- 
braries Section?” 

From a total of 349 questionnaires sent 
out to the library staff members of land- 
grant colleges and to the librarians in the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture, 181 replies 
(more than a majority) were received, and 
of these 89 voted “No” in answer to the 
above question, 84 left the question un- 
answered on their forms, and only 8 voted 
“Yes.” The replies received include those 
obtained by sending a “second call,” a total 
of 53. In addition, 32 miscellaneous agri- 
cultural librarians or libraries were solicited 
without recourse to the second call device, 
and from the 11 replies received, 4 voted 
“No” in answer to the above question, 6 
left the question unanswered, and only 1 
voted “Yes.” We shall include the 11 mis- 
cellaneous replies (from horticultural so- 
ciety libraries, etc.) with the other 181 in 
each of our subsequent counts in this report. 

The above question and all the other ques- 
tions we used were modeled deliberately on 
those employed by the chairman of the com- 
mittee concerned with sounding out opinion 
of public reference librarians prior to the 
formation of a subsection for that group 
within the new Association of College and 
Reference Libraries. Personally, your chair- 
man regarded the first question as a bit 
abrupt, as seeming to imply criticism of past 
speakers whose efforts will perhaps not be 
surpassed by future speakers, no matter how 
superior the organization of our section may 
be made. But the question was one that 
had already served effectively, and we were 
told when the A.C.R.L. was organized that 
it was not necessary to worry overmuch re- 
garding the possible sensitiveness of past 
speakers; so the question was used, but not 
without sympathy for those who inserted ad- 
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jectives or phrases on their forms to qualify 
their negatives. 

“2. Do you think it would be desirable to 
reorganize the section?” 

From a total of 192 replies received, 130 
voted “Yes” in answer to the above ques- 
tion, 57 left the question unanswered on 
their forms, and 5 voted “No.” 


“3. If your answer to number 2 is yes, 
which of the four steps listed below do you 
prefer? Place check in one of the four 
parentheses. The committee is making every 
effort to reach every member of the A.L.A. 
who will have any possible interest in the 
future of the Agricultural Libraries Sec- 
tion.” 

This last was a bold boast, subsequently 
modified in the following statement which we 
asked Miss Barnett to publish in the April 
issue of Agricultural Library Notes: 


The Agricultural Libraries Section of the 
A.L.A. was organized in 1911 and has never 
had an official membership list. The Reorgani- 
zation Committee of the section has tried to 
reach a reasonably comprehensive number of 
A.L.A. members who might have a continuing 
interest in the section by sending a question- 
naire to more than 300 members of the staffs 
of land-grant college libraries, to more than 
40 members of the staffs of the United States 
Department of Agriculture libraries, and to a 
selected list of special libraries. Many li- 
brarians in the land-grant college field who are 
not strictly agricultural librarians have been 
canvassed, although more than 60 per cent 
returns from this group were not expected. 
Because returns after the first month fell below 
expectancy, second calls have been mailed out. 
Replies will be much appreciated. 

There are certain border-line libraries where 
the staffs have not been canvassed by the com- 
mittee. There are those who may have 
changed positions since the latest directories 
have been printed. If you did not receive a 
questionnaire and are interested, please write 
for one to the undersigned. 


Prior to the publication of this notice one 
appeared in the Library Journal, one in the 
A.L.A. Bulletin, and one in Agricultural 
Library Notes for the previous month. 
These other notices were inserted at the re- 
quest of the chairman of the Reorganiza- 
tion Committee, but were not written by 
him or seen by him before they appeared, 
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and he objected to the fact that none of the 
three notices made clear that only A.L.A. 
members were being circularized by our 
questionnaire, namely, members found listed 
in the current Handbook after they had been 
located in current college catalogs or else- 
where. 

The committee was primarily concerned 
with the possible reorganization of an exist- 
ing section of the A.L.A., not with unearth- 
ing opinions from nonmembers of the basic 
organization regarding a possible future sub- 
section. 

The University and College Departmental 
Librarians Group of the Special Libraries 
Association was purposely not appreached by 
the committee. A special committee of the 
A.C.R.L. is maintaining an enlightening con- 
tact with the above somewhat alien group, 
and careful study of the current and sub- 
sequent reports of the special A.C.R.L. com- 
mittee is earnestly recommended to the new 
oficers of our section by your committee 
undersigned. 

It is easy to compile a list of some length 
of agricultural librarians not members of 
the A.L.A. One such correspondent sug- 
gested a colleague for the compilation of 
just such a list, this person was placed in 
touch with Chairman Kellam, and a com- 
prehensive mailing list will be available to 
the new officers of the section. 

Although he was dissatisfied with the 
form of the original notices, they brought 
the committee chairman three requests for 
the questionnaire, and if you did not re- 
ceive one and are an agricultural librarian 
listed in the current 4.L.4. Handbook, 
our committee should have some blame for 
not having addressed you; but surely you 
should have seen one of the four notices 
and have written us for a copy prior to this 
time, if especially interested! 

It should be mentioned at this point that 
certain large land-grant colleges, unlike the 
University of Illinois and Ohio State Uni- 
versity, do not list their full library staffs 
in their regular catalogs. In these instances 
we did not circularize the full staff (all of 
those not officially entitled, more or less 
obviously, as nonagricultural) and in cer- 
tain instances the head librarians then turned 
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over their questionnaires to staff members 
whom they felt directly concerned. A de- 
tailed count of land-grant librarians who 
replied, arranged by institutions, together 
with slips for those who failed to reply, or 
voted by proxy, is available in the commit- 
tee’s files. Only Alabama, Georgia, and 
Puerto Rico have not been heard from at 
all. 

We also have an unused list of a total 
of 132 institutions (exclusive of land-grant 
and the U.S.D.A. colleges) indexed under 
agriculture or related subdivisions or un- 
der engineering or home economics in the 
Special Libraries Directory and not main- 
taining A.L.A. memberships; and a list of 26 
similar institutions in the Special Libraries 
Directory maintaining A.L.A. memberships 
but not solicited because regarded as too 
“border-line.” 

On the questionnaire we concluded para- 
graph 3, which referred to four possible 
steps to be taken in reorganizing the sec- 
tion, with the statement: “Frankly, it is 
expected that a majority of the returns will 
favor step (a).” We were using the verb 
“expect” in the simple sense of “anticipate,” 
and had not meant to assume a peremptory 
one. At least one agricultural librarian 
felt that we had meant to be peremptory, 
and wrote us a peppery comment, which we 
strove to answer as diplomatically as we 
could. 

The first of four possible steps named for 
reorganizing the Agricultural Libraries Sec- 
tion read as follows: 

a. Immediate application by the Agricul- 
tural Libraries Section to the Association of 
College and Reference Libraries for permission 
to be incorporated as a subsection of the 
A.C.R.L. It is understood that the word 


“subsection” is to be changed in the not dis- 
tant future. 


Of 192 returns received, 159 voted for 
this step. 

We assumed that a number of land-grant 
college library staff members would feel 
only a limited interest in or concern for the 
future of the section. We are grateful to 
those 13 who returned the questionnaires 
even though they hesitated to express definite 
preferences for any one step. 


We can assume, we believe, that those 
who failed to reply to our questionnaire in 
any way had no serious objection to step 
(a), since we so clearly indicated it as the 
one likely to be taken. Consequently, we 
may claim that the favorable vote of 159 
represents less than half the total of those 
who will see no objection to the action. 

The second possibility for reorganization 
read: 


b. Application by the Agricultural Li- 
braries Section to the A.C.R.L. for incorpora- 
tion in the A.C.R.L. on the understanding that 
the word “subsection” will not be used even 
temporarily. 


Of 192 returns received, 7 voted for this 
step, your chairman included. 

When an individual return included a 
vote for more than one step, each was 
counted. 

The third possibility for reorganization 
read: 


c. Continuing aloof from the A.C.R.L., and 
reorganizing at least to the extent of a restate- 
ment of the points in the 4.L.4. Handbook 
and of the recommendations of the Committee 
on Future Activities so that the Agricultural 
Libraries Section will better provide for con- 
sideration of the special problems of the land- 
grant colleges. 


Of 192 returns received, 6 voted for this 
step. 

The fourth possibility for reorganization 
read: 


d. Continuing aloof from the A.C.R.L,, 
with a mere restatement of the first of the five 
recommendations of the Committee on Future 
Activities, so that overlapping with programs 
or activities of the A.C.R.L. will be less likely 
to occur. 


Of 192 returns received, 2 voted for this 
step. 

Next came a numbered question. 

“4. If the Agricultural Libraries Section 
undertakes no new affiliation, do you think 
membership dues should be charged?” 

Replies received included 100 affirmatives, 
72 blanks, and 20 negatives. 

Paragraph 4 was followed by the con- 
cluding one, which read: “If your answer 
to number 4 is yes, do you favor $1 dues, 
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as is now charged by the Association of 
College and Reference Libraries, or 50 
cents as is charged by some other sections 
and round tables?” 

Only those favoring steps “c” or “d’” were 
entitled to vote for lower dues than the 
A.C.R.L. in answering this question, since 
those voting for either of the two earlier 
steps had automatically approved the 
A.C.R.L. dues policy. 

The actual vote stood: for $1 dues, 27; 
no specific answer, 92; for 50-cent dues, 73. 


Recommendations 


We have a total of 159 votes for step a, 
and presumably even a larger number of 
agricultural librarians will have no specific 
objection if we take step “a.” 

The permanent honorary chairman of the 
section favors step “a.” 

There seems only one major recommenda- 
tion for the committee to offer, namely, that 
the section make application to the Associa- 
tion of College and Reference Libraries for 
permission to be incorporated as a subsec- 
tion. (And, if once admitted to this status, 
let us strive valiantly for expansion and in- 
creased vitality!) 

If it be argued that the proportion of re- 
turns on the questionnaire might have been 
greater and that many agricultural librar- 
ians have not been circularized because not 
listed in the current 4.L.4. Handbook, the 
reply can be made that follow-ups were sent 
to the major groups of agricultural librar- 
ians, and that nonmembers of the A.L.A. 
weré not entitled to an official opinion 
regarding our reorganization. 

Four notices in three professional jour- 
nals advertised the questionnaire to any 
one not originally solicited. 

Some analysis of the data gathered by the 
committee may be helpful to the new officers 
of the section. 

Of the questionnaires returned, 139 were 
“first call” and 53 were “second call” (sent 
a month or more after the first copies). 
All returned questionnaires are signed, and 
the “first call” replies represent a mailing 
list of persons whose interest in the future 
of the section can be assumed to be keen. 

Of the questionnaires returned favoring 
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step “a,” 30 were signed by head librarians 
of land-grant colleges. A list of these per- 
sons follows: 

Head librarians of land-grant colleges 
who replied: (* means voted for step “a’’): 
Arizona, *Carlson; Arkansas, *Matthews; 
Colorado, *Hodgson; Connecticut, *Alcorn; 
Florida, Eddy; Hawaii, Pringle; Illinois, 
*Windsor; Iowa, *Brown; Kansas, Smith; 
Kentucky, *King; Louisiana, *McMillen; 
Maine, *Ibbotson; Maryland, *Hintz; 
Massachusetts (M.I.T.), Seaver; Massa- 
chusetts State, *Wood; Michigan, Towne; 
Minnesota, *Walter; Mississippi, Rice; 
Missouri, *Powell; Montana, *Payson; 
New Hampshire, *Miller; New Mexico, 
*McCoy; North Carolina, *Kellam; North 
Dakota, *McVeety; Ohio, *Manchester; 
Oklahoma, *Iben; Oregon, *Lewis; Penn- 
sylvania, *Lewis; Rhode Island, *Allen; 
South Carolina, Graham; South Dakota, 
*Stallings; Tennessee, *Baker; Texas, 
*Mayo; Utah, *Kirkpatrick; Vermont, 
*Shattuck; Virginia, Brown; Washington, 
*Foote; and West Virginia, *Brouzas. 

The hard fact is that these librarians are 
more likely to be regular in their attendance 
at future annual conferences of the A.L.A. 
than subordinate staff members, including 
full-time divisional or departmental agri- 
cultural librarians who may be far more 
conversant with the literature of the sub- 
ject than their chiefs. 

From the questionnaires sent out to 
A.L.A. members working in the libraries of 
the U. S. Department of Agriculture, only 
a few more than half of the possible re- 
turns were received, after second call, a 
point for all of us to bear in mind who are 
particularly anxious lest the leadership of 
the U.S.D.A. libraries may become over- 
shadowed. 

The new officers of our section face a 
dificult task. There are non-A.L.A. mem- 
bers serving in agricultural libraries to be 
interested, there is an increasing competi- 
tion with other strong program-forming 
groups in the A.L.A., there is a natural 
apathy on the part of land-grant college 
staff members not primarily agricultural, 
including chiefs as well as subordinates, and 
a natural apathy on the part of full-time 
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agricultural librarians who cannot afford to 
attend A.L.A. conferences regularly. 

In conclusion, the chairman wishes to ex- 
press his gratitude to the members of his 
committee, to all who returned the ques- 
tionnaire, including those who sent accom- 
panying letters, and to the current officers of 
the section. 

The chairman takes this occasion to em- 
phasize what he felt was not sufficiently 
stressed when the old College and Reference 
Section was scrapped, that no amount of 
mere mechanical reorganization will neces- 
sarily guarantee an improved quality in 
speakers. This will glways remain some- 
thing of a constant factor. We may emerge 
at Cincinnati with a beautiful, new, stream- 
lined set-up for the section, but we may 
still have occasional poor speakers or 
papers; and we should not forget that we 
have had numerous excellent speakers and 
papers in the past, ever since 1911. 

Jackson E. Towne, Chairman 
Reorganization Committee 


Serving with Mr. Towne were: William 
Porter Kellam, 1939 chairman, Agricultural 
Libraries Section, D. H. Hill Library, State 
College, Raleigh, N.C., ex officio; Nelle U. 
Branch, College of Agriculture Library, 
University of California, Davis; James A. 
McMillen, Louisiana State University, Uni- 
versity; Margaret T. Olcott, Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics Library, U. S$. De- 
partment of Agriculture, Washington; Zelia- 
ette Troy, Boyce Thompson Institute for 
Plant Research, Yonkers, N.Y. 


* * * 


Since so few people and so little time re- 
mained after the reading of this report and 
because the majority vote on the question- 
naire was in favor of applying for member- 
ship in the Association of College and 
Reference Libraries, it was felt that the 
only action necessary would be by the new 
chairman of the section in initiating such 
an application. 

In the absence of the chairman, Louise 
O. Bercaw, Orpha Cummings read the 
report of the Committee on Cooperative 


Bibliographical Aid. 


CooPpERATIVE BIBLIOGRAPHICAL AID 


From May, 1938, to May, 1939, eight 
lists of references on the literature of rural 
life were compiled by this committee for 
publication in Rural America, the organ of 
the American Country Life Association, 
These lists contain references to recent 
books, pamphlets, and periodical articles 
on rural life subjects selected by the dif- 
ferent members of the committee, supple- 
mented by reviews contributed by Benson 
Y. Landis, executive secretary of the Ameri- 
can Country Life Association. 

Louise O. Bercaw, Chairman 


The personnel of the committee is as fol- 
lows: Orpha Cummings, Library, Giannini 
Foundation of Agricultural Economics, 
Berkeley, Calif.; Cora L. Feldkamp, Office 
of Experiment Stations Library, U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture, Washington; Ber- 
tha E. Herse, Oregon State Agricultural 
College Library, Corvallis; Caroline B. 
Sherman, Bureau of Agricultural Economics, 
U. S. Department of Agriculture, Wash- 
ington; Louise O. Bercaw, Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics Library, U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture, chairman. 

- + . 


Mr. Kellam reported that there had been 
so many delays in securing a chairman for 
the committee on standardization of format 
of experiment station and extension pub- 
lications, which Miss Feldkamp had _ sug- 
gested last year, that he had decided to leave 
further action on appointment of this com- 
mittee to the new section chairman. 


Operty MemoriaL AWARD 


Miss Benton then read the report of the 
Oberly Memorial Fund Committee, 1938-39; 
Miss Feldkamp, chairman (see 4.L.A4. Bul- 
letin 33:516-17, July, 1939). 


New Orricers ELectep 
The officers for 1939-40 are: Chairman, 
Margaret I. King, University of Kentucky 
Library, Lexington; secretary, Angelina 
Carabelli, Bureau of Entomology and Plant 
Quarantine Library, U. S. Department of 
Agriculture, Washington. 
JANICE STEWART Brown, Secretary 
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Archives and Libraries (Committee 


HE annual meeting of the A.L.A. in 
San Francisco presented an extraor- 
dinary opportunity for the committee 
to develop four joint sessions with Pacific 
coast members of the Society of American 
Archivists and the Historical Records Sur- 
vey. In these sessions six of the basic prob- 
lems with which the committee has been 
actively concerned were stressed: (1) the 
furtherance of the Historical Records Sur- 
vey; (2) the integration of work with ar- 
chives and historical manuscripts; (3) the 
essentials in a guide for the collection, or- 
ganization, and preservation of local histori- 
cal source materials; (4) the essentials in 
codes for cataloging archives and historical 
manuscripts and the setting up of joint com- 
mittees by the A.L.A. Catalog Section for 
the development of such codes; (5) a study 
of the larger collections of historical manu- 
scripts of the west; and (6) attempts to 
define the place of microphotography in 
archival and historical manuscript work. 
The following program was presented at 
the four sessions at which the attendance 
was most gratifying: 


Some of the Next Steps in Archival and 
Historical Manuscript Work 


“Historical Records Survey—Progress 
Report 1938-39,” Lt. Col. J. M. Scammell, 
field supervisor of the survey, San Francisco 

“Future Program of the Historical Rec- 
ords Survey and Related Subjects,” Luther 
H: Evans, national director, Historical Rec- 
ords Survey, Washington 

“Integration of Work with Archives and 
Historical Manuscripts,” Dorsey W. Hyde, 
Jr., National Archives, Washington’ 

“Problem of Local History,” Theodore C. 
Blegen, superintendent, Minnesota Histori- 
cal Society, and professor of history, Univer- 
sity of Minnesota, Minneapolis 


Suggestions for a Code for Cataloging 


“Archival Material,’ Mrs. Evangeline 
Thurber, National Archives, Washington 

“Historical Manuscript Collections,” 
Grace Lee Nute, curator of manuscripts, 


1 Printed in Library Journal 64:539-41, July, 1939. 


Minnesota Historical 


Society, St. Paul 


Manuscript Collections 


“In the Bancroft Library, University of 
California,” Herbert I. Priestley, librarian, 
Bancroft Library 

“In the Huntington Library,” Mr. R. B. 
Haselden, curator of manuscripts, Hunting- 
ton Library 

“In the Spanish Archives in New Mex- 
ico,” Dean George P. Hammond, University 
of New Mexico, Albuquerque 


The Use of Microphotography 


“In the Huntington Library,” L. Bendik- 
son, chief, Department of Photographic Re- 
productions 

“In the Bancroft Library,” 
Priestley 

“In Manuscript Work in New Mexico,” 
Dean George P. Hammond 

“Microphotography in Archives,” Vernon 
D. Tate, chief, Division of Photographic 
Archives and Research, National Archives 


Herbert I. 


HistoricAL Recorps SURVEY 


The two papers by Messrs. Scammell and 
Evans indicated that the most distinctive 
achievements in the Historical Records Sur- 
vey during the past year has been substantial 
progress in refinement of methods and pro- 
cedures. The survey has attained an exacti- 
tude and comprehensiveness that would have 
formerly seemed impossible of attainment in 
view of the magnitude of the task and the 
character of a large portion of the help that 
had to be used. 

The work on all three fronts—local inven- 
tories of archives, the recording of early 
American imprints, and the preparation of 
guides to historical manuscript collections— 
is now being pursued according to such fine 
standards that social scientists and librarians 
should give it their fullest confidence and 
support. 

The initial field work in the local archival 
inventorying is now 75 per cent complete, 
despite the fact that some of it had to be 
done over because the early work had not 
proved to be adequate. Publication of local 
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inventories has also moved forward—over 
300 have been issued. They represent more 
than a mere listing. As a rule they contain 
the essential historical and legal research 
that is a prerequisite to intelligent use. 

In the preparation of guides to local his- 
torical manuscript collections, more than 200 
workers have prepared reports on over 5000 
manuscript depositories. In this activity 
methods have also been greatly refined and 
the work is being done according to accept- 
able standards. 

In the American Imprints Inventory, 1200 
workers had, as of May 8, sent to the cen- 
tral office in Chicago more than a million 
and a half entries. Here, again, the volume 
and quality of work deserve high praise 
from librarians and the learned societi->. 

It is to be hoped that the action of the 
last Congress in cutting down the support 
for the central editorial staff, with a view 
to decentralizing support, will not cripple 
any one of these three monumental biblio- 
graphical projects. 


INTEGRATION OF ARCHIVAL AND 
Manuscript Work 


The two papers by Messrs. Hyde and 
Blegen reflect current trends and opportuni- 
ties. The time has come when plans should 
be formulated to integrate more effectively 
efforts with archives and historical manu- 
scripts. In the past there has not only been 
an indefensible scattering of materials, but 
those working with or having the custody of 
these important records have worked too 
much in isolation. The time is now ripe for 
concerted action on several fronts: 

1. The inventorying of local official ar- 
chives and manuscript collections is not only 
unearthing a vast mass of important histori- 
cal material, but it gives to local public of- 
ficials, local librarians, and historical work- 
ers a factual basis upon which to plan such 
legislative, administrative, and community 
measures as are needed to organize and pre- 
serve the essential materials more intelli- 
gently. 

2. The inventories of manuscript collec- 
tions and the perfecting of filming as an 
inexpensive method of reproducing these 
materials, open the way for bringing together 


significant related material that has been 
widely scattered. 

3. Better policies of collecting source ma- 
terials should be perfected so that local 
communities may retain those that are es- 
sential as a record and explanation of their 
civilization. 

It is to be hoped that the handbook that 
Dr. Blegen is preparing for local historical 
workers (under the auspices of the Social 
Science Research Council) will become the 
guide that will not only present principles of 
action but be a landmark as a stimulus to the 
integration of efforts to collect and preserve 
the basic records of local political and social 
action. 


CopEs FOR CATALOGING ARCHIVES AND 
MANuscrRIPT COLLECTIONS 


One of the chief obstacles that has pre- 
vented an effective organization of archival 
and historical materials has been the lack of 
a simple guide or code for their cataloging. 
Here and there efforts have been broken 
down under their own weight simply be- 
cause the procedures employed were too 
elaborate and too involved. The past decade 
has altered the picture. In a number of 
state archives, notably in Illinois under the 
direction of Margaret C. Norton and in the 
National Archives, substantial progress has 
been made in determining the essentials in 
cataloging public archives. The time has 
now come, as is shown in Mrs. Thurber’s 
paper and in Miss Norton’s mimeographed 
manual, for issuing a simple but adequate 
code for cataloging and classifying public 
archives. In like manner the workers in 
the Minnesota Historical Society under Dr. 
Nute’s direction, as shown in her paper and 
also in her manual on The Care and Cata- 
loging of Manuscripts, as Practiced by the 
Minnesota Historical Society, Manuscript 
Division, have laid the foundation for issu- 
ing a code for cataloging historical manu- 
script collections. 

Believing that all efforts that concern 
cataloging should be coordinated as a part 
of the broad program of the A.L.A. Catalog 
Section, the archives group at the luncheon 
at which Mrs. Thurber’s and Miss Nute’s 
papers were presented passed a resolution 
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requesting the Catalog Section to set up two 
joint committees to work out suitable codes 
in these two fields. Such action was taken 
and the committees are not only to include 
professional catalogers from the library field 
but from the archival and manuscript fields. 
In response to this action the Catalog Sec- 
tion passed a motion at its business meeting 
“to consider the advisability of naming a 
committee or committees jointly or in co- 
operation with the American Society of 
Archivists, the National Archivists, and the 
Committee on Archives and Libraries of the 
A.L.A. to take steps looking toward the 
preparation of codes for the cataloging of 
archives and of historical manuscripts.” 


WESTERN MANUSCRIPT COLLECTIONS 


Meeting in San Francisco presented to 
librarians, curators of manuscripts, and ar- 
chivists an extraordinary opportunity to 
learn something concerning some of the in- 
teresting and unique manuscript collections 
that have been built up in the Bancroft Li- 
brary, the Huntington Library, and at Santa 
Fe in New Mexico. In each of these col- 
lections there have been assembled a great 
variety of valuable materials and they have 
been or are being organized so as to make 
them readily available to social scientists. In 
all three instances microphotography has 
been pressed into service and the papers that 
followed suggested what its contributions to 
future work with manuscripts may be. 


cArt R eferen ce 


HE annual meeting of the Art Refer- 
ence Round Table was held Tuesday 
morning, June 20, at the San Fran- 
cisco Art Museum. Gladys Caldwell, Los 
Angeles Public Library, presided and wel- 
comed the 328 librarians who attended. 
Miss Caldwell praised the work of Joyce 
Atlee Gross, Enoch Pratt Free Library, 
Baltimore, who for this meeting compiled 
an excellent bibliography of recent art refer- 
ence books.t These lists were freely dis- 
tributed to all present. 


? Copy available on request to A.L.A. Headquarters 
Library, 520 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, while 
limited supply lasts. 


The potential uses of microphotography 
in working with archival and historical ma- 
terials, as Dr. Tate indicated, are at least 
six in number: the protection and pres- 
ervation of records; their reduction in physi- 
cal bulk; making materials accessible; col- 
lection of supplementary data: substitution 
for more costly methods of reproduction by 
photostat or printing, and archival adminis- 
tration. 

The papers presented reflect a tremendous 
stirring in the broad fields of public archives 
and historical manuscripts. Order is to be 
brought into these basic records of our 
civilization. While thus far only a begin- 
ning has been made, nevertheless, the work 
is now being pursued on so many fronts, 
and standards for the work that needs to be 
done have been worked out so that the 
undertaking no longer seems as overwhelm- 
ing as it did. There is also a marked awak- 
ening in the learned societies and among 
librarians as to the value of the work that 
is being done. The next step seems to be 
to help the public and its officials to take a 
greater interest in the work that should be 
done. 

The papers presented are uniformly of 
such fine quality, of such great immediate 
practical value, that they are to be issued as 
a separate monograph by the A.L.A. in 
November under the title, “Archives and 
Libraries.” 

A. F. KuHLMAN, Chairman 


Round Table 


The report from the membership chair- 
man, Ruth Wilcox, was read and her finan- 
cial report accepted. Following the 
suggestions of the 1937-38 committee of the 
Art Reference Round Table, some two 
hundred letters were sent to art librarians, 
museums, and so forth, from which a paid 
membership of forty-seven resulted. Miss 
Caldwell urged all art librarians to become 
active members and register with Miss Wil- 
cox, 

The short business meeting was followed 
by a panel discussion on “The Library; Its 
Art Interests and Obligations.” Mrs, 
Frances Burns Linn, Free Public Library, 
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Santa Barbara, Calif., presided. The point 
of view of the patron of a library of a town 
of 8000 population was represented by 
Juliette Levy of Oxnard, Calif.; of the li- 
brarian of a large town, by Forrest B. 
Spaulding, Des Moines Public Library; of 
the artist, by Mrs. Lyla M. Harcoff, Santa 
Barbara Public Library; and of the director 
of a museum by Grace L. McCann Morley 
of the San Francisco Museum of Art. 

Miss Levy stressed the dependence of a 
small community on the intelligent, active 
cooperation of a public library with art- 
minded clubs and associations in developing 
a community which is aware of its artistic 
resources. Mr. Spaulding commented that 
the library was the driving force in Des 
Moines which made the art museum possible 
by arousing the interest of public-spirited and 
civic-minded people. When the collection 
was established, the library turned it over to 
the city as the nucleus for the excellent 
museum Des Moines is developing. Mrs. 
Harcoff gave the substance of her conversa- 
tion with a noted psychiatrist on the thera- 
peutic value of art to a community. In part 
she reported that the scientific and philo- 
sophic approach to the health of a com- 
munity lay in order. “Art is order— 
organization; where order develops out of 
chaos there will be health, and since healt 
is vital to the happy development of a hu- 
man being, art becomes true health and 
ultimately a true religion.” 

Dr. Morley credited libraries with giving 
leadership to art museums and said that 
museums count on libraries to do “missionary 
work” through balanced displays of books 
which tie in with art exhibits and through 
lists of books on artists and their work. 

Miss Caldwell then introduced Karl Kip, 
formerly of the Oxford University Press and 
now curator of the Spencer Collection in the 
New York Public Library. Mr. Kiip, a keen 
student, thoroughly conversant with his sub- 
ject, “Book Illustration: How a Collection 
Can Be Used to Further Interest in the Fine 
Arts,” captured the interest of all present by 
first telling of the very dramatic acquisition 
of the Spencer Collection. William Augustus 
Spencer, in appreciation of the work of the 
New York Public Library, determined that 
that institution should, upon his death and 


that of his wife, receive his collection of fine 
bindings and rare books. Mr. Spencer was 
one of the passengers on the ill-fated Titanic. 
In the following year his widow died and 
the New York library came into the posses- 
sion of a collection generously endowed by 
the donor. 

Mr. Kiip then told how the collection has 
been built up, the search for and purchase of 
rare, finely bound books, taking him hither 
and yon about Europe and into remote places. 
He emphasized the value of exhibiting the 
acquired treasures so that all might see 
them, adding that these exhibits have brought 
new friends to the library who have become 
donors. In conclusion he touched upon 
modern bindings and beautifully illustrated 
children’s books, graciously remarking that 
the Spencer Collection was enriched through 
the addition of Count René d’Harnoncourt’s 
inimitable Painted Pig—a remark Miss Cald- 
well turned to account in introducing the next 
speaker, Count d’Harnoncourt, an Austrian 
nobleman by birth and a resident of Mexico 
by choice. 

Count d’Harnoncourt is a_ well-known 
figure in the art world because of his many 
charming illustrated books and his great col- 
lection of Mexican toys of which he possesses 
over nine hundred pieces. He was chosen 
general manager and director of the Indian 
art exhibit in the Federal Building at the 
Golden Gate Exposition, San Francisco, 
being an authority on the art of the 
American Indian and of Mexican art. 
His subject, “Mexico; Its Art Renaissance,” 
he sketched with deep sincerity. Among the 
many fine artists of Mexico he spoke of the 
spirited unrest and sympathetic mind of 
Orozco and the technique and “seven league 
canvas” of the robust Diego Rivera. Of the 
Indian and his art he spoke with enthusiastic 
understanding. 

At the conclusion of the meeting Dr. Mor- 
ley graciously conducted groups through the 
museum. 


Evect OFFICERS FOR 1939-40 


Officers elected for 1939-40 are: Chairman, 
Mrs. Patricia O. Dutcher, Public Library, 
Pasadena, Calif.; secretary, Ruth Wilcox, 
Public Library, Cleveland. 

Patricia O. Dutcuer, Secretary 








Association of College and ‘Re ference Libraries 
A Section of the American Library -Assoctation 


(Formerly College and Reference Section. 
own vote, June, 1938. Approved by A.L.A. Council, December, 1938. 


Name changed and section reorganized by its 


In the reorganiza- 


tion five subsections were formed: College Libraries, Junior College Libraries, Reference 
Librarians, Libraries of Teacher-Training Institutions, and University Libraries.) 


, N\HE purpose of this statement is to 
report first on the programs and sec- 
ond on the business meetings of the 

A.C.R.L. and its subsections. Only some of 

the high points of the papers will be given 

here since papers are to appear in full as the 
first number of a new journal to be published 
shortly by the A.C.R.L. in cooperation with 
the A.L.A. This journal will be devoted to 
the professional interests of college, univer- 
sity, and reference libraries. Some of the 


papers of general interest will appear in the 
A.L.A. Bulletin. 

The papers and programs of the A.C.R.L. 
and of its subsections in San Francisco were 
uniformly of high quality. They reflected 
definitely some of the advantages that accrue 
from the reorganization of the College and 
Reference Section by types of libraries. This 
makes possible the formation of more homo- 
geneous professional groups, each with a 
common set of problems and purposes. 


GENERAL SESSION 


Frank K. Walter, University of Minne- 
sota, president of the A.C.R.L., planned one 
general session at which the following pro- 
gram was presented: 

“Carnegie Corporation Aid to College Li- 
braries,” Robert M. Lester, secretary, Car- 
negie Corporation, New York City 

“The College Library as a Teaching In- 
strument,” Harvie Branscomb, Duke Uni- 
versity Library, Durham, N.C. 

“Problems and Functions of University 
Libraries,’ Harold L. Leupp, University of 
California Library, Berkeley; discussion, 
Earl N. Manchester, Ohio State University 
Library, Columbus, and Charles W. Smith, 
University of Washington Library, Seattle 


THE CARNEGIE CORPORATION AND THE 
CoLLEcE LIBRARY 


Mr. Lester reported on some of the major 
library movements which have taken form 
and have been set into motion during the 
past two decades. Since 1911 the Carnegie 
Corporation has devoted one-sixth of its 
appropriations to the promotion of library 
interests. Prior to the World War the 
corporation was concerned chiefly with the 
erection of buildings and initial book collec- 
tions. After the war, however, among other 


library interests such as the professional 
training of librarians and the development 
and stabilization of the A.L.A., the college 
library has been brought into the picture. In 
this period over four million dollars have been 
appropriated by the corporation to further 
the interests of college libraries. Nearly 
one-half of that sum has gone into the 
purchase of books. Already significant 
changes are discernible. A new type of 
college librarian and library science is 
emerging. Two growing movements are 
apparent in educational institutions: interest 
is shifting from the subject to the student 
and from the book to books. The sig- 
nificance of the latter movement depends 
upon whether college administrators, college 
teachers, and college librarians join hands to 
change student attitudes toward books. 

To encourage and strengthen a number of 
college curricula changes away from the 
textbook system, the Carnegie Corporation 
made grants for the purchase of books. Out 
of this experience grew the corporation’s 
program to aid college libraries and the 
Advisory Group on College Libraries was 
set up in 1928. Five years later a similar 
effort was made to aid junior colleges. 
More recently this was followed with as- 
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sistance to state supported teachers colleges. 

Among many other important efforts by 
the corporation to assist college libraries, 
two deserve mention: the endowment of five 
college librarianships and a series of grants 
to develop a body of literature dealing with 
academic libraries. 


Dogs THE COLLEGE LIBRARY COUNT 
EDUCATIONALLY ? 


Dr. Branscomb made a revealing and 
challenging report on the college library as a 
teaching instrument. It represented in part 
his findings in a survey of that subject which 
he has recently completed for the Association 
of American Colleges on a grant from the 
Carnegie Corporation. His findings are be- 
ing published jointly by the corporation and 
the A.L.A. 

Dr. Branscomb’s object was to determine 
the educational effectiveness of the college 
library. His findings will give many edu- 
cators and college librarians a jolt, for his 
data seem to show that the larger per cent 
of students make virtually no use of the 
college library and there seems to be a lack 
of correlation between grades and library 
usage. At least two factors seem related to 
this problem. In too many colleges neither 
the objectives of the curriculum nor the 
methods of instruction centers in intensive 
use of the library. More serious is Dr. 
Branscomb’s observation that with the rapid 
growth of college and university libraries, 
technicians rather than educators have been 
made responsible for the college library. 
These technicians have been concerned with 
technical problems presented by the organi- 
zation and care of books rather than with 
their use. Even college reference librarians, 
rather than seeking a definition of their 
duties in the college program of instruction, 
have been dominated by the ideals of readers 
advisers in public libraries. 

On the other side of the ledger, however, 
Dr. Branscomb found that many of the re- 
cently developed new college plans center in 
intensive use of library materials and there 
are instances, such as Stephens College, in 
which the college library counts educa- 
tionally. 


PROBABLE TRENDS IN UNIVERSITY LIBRARIES 


Fundamental changes are needed in uni- 
versities and Messrs. Leupp, Manchester, 
and Smith are in accord on them. The 
library needs of hordes of undergraduate 
students and the research needs of faculties 
and graduate students in large universities 
cannot be met satisfactorily in one library 
building by the methods used in the past. 
Adequate library service on the university 
level requires, first, the essential working 
collections. These can be provided only 
through inter-institutional agreements that 
define areas of specialization and joint pur- 
chasing, so that each institution may become 
nationally preeminent in its holdings in cer- 
tain fields and regionally preeminent in 
others. Such a plan has been adopted in 
California. On the service and housing side, 
related departments should be grouped so as 
to permit the decentralization of collections 
to the extent essential for the convenience 
of the users. Moreover, related materials 
that are rooted in common source or concepts 
should be brought together. Such grouping 
makes possible the development of specialists 
in subjects, as reference librarians and cata- 
logers, who are proficient in more than 
foreign languages and library technique. To 
carry through an adaptation of the public 
catalog to this conception of the university 
library of the future may require such 
cataloging, classifying, and indexing as has 
been worked out by the Crerar Library. 
Finally, universities and their services are 
enlarging so rapidly that their libraries, in- 
stead of trying to plan for fifty years ahead, 
should seek to meet the needs that exist or 
that will soon exist. 

While Messrs. Manchester and Smith 
were substantially in agreement with Mr. 
Leupp, Mr. Smith thought coordination 
rather than cooperation was a more promis- 
ing solution to problems calling for inter- 
institutional action. He also believes that 
for large universities branch libraries by 
large subjects are the solution of the housing 
problem and the training of reference li- 
brarians must center in advanced work as 
subject specialists, either on an in-service or 
post-graduate basis. 
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COLLEGE LIBRARIES SUBSECTION 


For the College Libraries Subsection Mrs. 
Evelyn Steel Little, Mills College, Calif., 
chairman of the subsection, planned a pro- 
gram dealing with two problems: instruc- 
tion of students in the use of the library 
and the place of rare books in a small college 
library. The following program was pre- 
sented: 

“Two Thousand Freshmen and the Li- 
brary,” Ella V. Aldrich, Louisiana State 
University Library, Baton Rouge (see 
A.L.A. Bulletin 33:675-76, 714, October 1, 
1939) 

“The Function of Rare Books,” Lawrence 
C. Powell, University of California at Los 
Angeles Library 

“Can the Small College Afford Rare 
Books ?” Warren L. Perry, College of Puget 
Sound Library, Tacoma, Wash. 


SHOULD THE COLLEGE Lisprary HAVE 
Rare Booxs? 


The controversial question of whether the 
small liberal arts college should attempt to 
build and maintain a rare book collection has 
perhaps never received abler treatment be- 
fore a library audience than Messrs. Perry 
and Powell gave it. 

Mr. Perry questioned whether the small 
college library could afford rare books, for 
their preparation, custody, and use involve 
extraordinary expense. All materials, their 
treatment, and service in the college library 
should be related to the curriculum and 
cultural purposes of a college. Many of the 


so-called rare book collections are really 
special or memorial collections that frequent- 
ly prove to be white elephants in the library 
that has them. To consider books rare that 
cost over $25 or books given by a certain 
donor or books by certain authors or pub- 
lished prior to a certain date is unsatis- 
factory. College libraries should restrict 
their rare book efforts to books reflecting the 
history of printing, memorabilia of the in- 
stitution, those scarce and hard to find, and 
those having reference value. 

The functions of rare books found an able 
spokesman in Mr. Powell. He maintained 
that the librarian, while striving to be a 
hard-headed business man, should cultivate 
a heart warm with sentiment for the ex- 
traordinary. A college library can acquire 
rare books without buying them if it knows 
what it wants and makes suitable provision 
for rarities. Rare books also serve the col- 
lege well. They are a means of closing the 
gap between the librarian and the faculty, 
for faculty members know best what are the 


. rarities in their respective fields. The alert 


librarian can also assist the faculty in making 
rare books function educationally through 
exhibits, catalogs, and class consultation. 
Rare books also increase the library’s prestige 
and win friends. Pat cases of college li- 
braries that have built up precious collections 
that play vital educational roles were cited. 
If the college library has rare books they 
should be made to work. Otherwise, they 
will have no meaning. 


JUNIOR COLLEGE LIBRARIES SUBSECTION 


Under the chairmanship of Elizabeth 
Neal, Junior College Library, Compton, 
Calif., a program was arranged for the dis- 
cussion of three topics: 

“Buying Books for Ninety-two Junior 
Colleges,” Thomas R. Barcus, assistant to 
chairman, Carnegie Corporation Advisory 
Group on Academic Libraries, University of 
Michigan, Ann Arbor 

“The Post-Professional Education of a 
Librarian,” Helen F. Pierce, Junior College 
Library, Modesto, Calif. (to be published in 
the 4.L.4. Bulletin. December, 1939) 


“How to Evaluate a Junior College Li- 
brary,” Dr. William Iverson, San Francisco 


CooPpERATIVE PURCHASE OF Books 

Mr. Barcus reported on the experience of 
the Carnegie Advisory Group on Academic 
Libraries in purchasing books for junior 
colleges. The grants of the Carnegie Cor- 
poration were intended to do more than 
supply books to selected schools. It was 
hoped that these grants would focus atten- 
tion upon the library as an integral part of 
the educational program of the institutions 
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receiving them. Mr. Barcus outlined the 
procedures under which the advisory group 
carried through its buying program for 
ninety-two junior colleges and more re- 
cently for selected state supported teachers 
colleges. He estimated that through cen- 
tral purchasing the colleges obtained from 


10 to I5 per cent more for their money 
than if they had spent their allotments 
individually. 

Mr. Iverson discussed the method de- 
veloped by the Cooperative Study of Sec- 
ondary School Standards for the evaluation 
of junior college libraries. 


REFERENCE LIBRARIANS SUBSECTION 


The program of the Reference Librarians 
Subsection, as planned by Clara Van Sant, 
Public Library, Tacoma, had a twofold pur- 
pose: to call attention to two outstanding 
west coast reference libraries and to define 
projects of interest to reference librarians. 
Philip T. McLean presented an instructive 
paper concerning the Hoover Library on 
War, Revolution, and Peace, where he is the 
reference librarian. Anne M. Smith, Uni- 
versity of British Columbia Library, made a 
statistical analysis of the reference resources 
of British Columbia. 

In an attempt to define the needs of refer- 
ence librarians, an inquiry was sent to five 
hundred such librarians requesting an an- 
swer to two questions: (1) What refer- 
ence tools not yet published do you need? 
and (2) What reference projects, aside 


from tools, would you like to see initiated? 

On the basis of frequency of mention four 
reference projects calling for action were 
presented at the San Francisco meeting 
before this subsection by the following 
persons: 

1. A subject index to adult poetry, John 
M. Carroll, Public Library, Boston 

2. A current biography service, Donna L. 
Root, Public Library, Cleveland 

3. A reference journal, Louis Shores, Li- 
brary School, George Peabody College for 
Teachers 

4. An encyclopedia of sports, games, and 
recreations, Wilson M. Ranck, Public Li- 
brary, Rochester, N.Y. 

Efforts will be made by the Reference 
Librarians Subsection to get action on these 
four projects. 


TEACHER-TRAINING LIBRARIES SUBSECTION 


Under the chairmanship of C. Edward 
Graves, Humboldt State College Library, 
Arcata, Calif., a breakfast and evening meet- 
ing of his group were arranged. 

At the breakfast meeting, Ruth Comfort 
Mitchell, a well-known California nov- 
elist, spoke entertainingly on “California in 
Ink.” Her purpose was to introduce visit- 
ing librarians to those writers who 
have made California the scene of their 
writing. 


SeELF-ANALYSIS FOR LIBRARIES OF TEACHER- 
TRAINING INSTITUTIONS 


At the evening session, Ralph M. Dunbar, 
Library Service Division, U. S. Office of 
Education, Washington, discussed “Self- 
Analysis for Libraries of Teacher-Training 
Institutions.” His thesis was that the effec- 
tive administration of a teacher-training in- 


stitution library involves the proper relation- 
ship of books, personnel, and physical equip- 
ment on the one hand to students and faculty 
on the other. To determine the effectiveness 
of this relationship, an analysis is in order. 
He outlined the essentials in procedure in 
such a self-survey. These are to determine 
the objectives of the institution which condi- 
tion the library’s resources and services. The 
faculty should also participate in the survey 
enterprise, especially in measuring the ade- 
quacy of the collections with such yardsticks 
as the Lyle-Trumper Classified List of 
Periodicals for the College Library. Ade- 
quacy of library building and training and 
experience of library staff should also be 
studied. The extent to which books are used 
by students and the effect of such usage upon 
their intellectual and cultural development 
should receive attention. 
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UNIVERSITY LIBRARIES SUBSECTION 


The sessions of the University Libraries 
Subsection centered in three topics which 
were developed by the following speakers: 

“Buying Policies of College and Univer- 
sity Libraries,” Nathan van Patten, Stan- 
ford University Libraries, Calif.; discus- 
sion, Thomas P. Fleming, Medical Library, 
Columbia University, New York City 

“Essentials in the Planning of University 
Library Buildings,” Frank K. Walter, Uni- 
versity of Minnesota Library and M. 
Llewellyn Raney, University of Chicago Li- 
braries; discussion, Ralph E. Ellsworth, Uni- 
versity of Colorado Library, Boulder 

“Essentials in the Training of University 
Librarians,” Louis R. Wilson, Graduate Li- 
brary School, University of Chicago; Sydney 
B. Mitchell, School of Librarianship, Uni- 
versity of California, Berkeley; Robert J. 
Kerner, professor of history, University of 
California; C. C. Williamson, School of 
Library Service, Columbia University; dis- 
cussion, Carl M. White, University of 
North Carolina, Chapel Hill, and Nathan 
van Patten 


A Buyinc Po.icy ror COLLEGE AND 
UNIveERSITY LIBRARIES 


Mr. van Patten outlined the fundamentals 
in a sound buying policy for colleges and 
universities. Each institution should have 
a well-formulated policy if the best results 
are to be attained. Realizing that no in- 
stitution can acquire more than a small 
portion of what is published, selection ac- 
cording to such a policy is imperative. Se- 
lections should stress the requirements of the 
current teaching and research program, the 
essentials for general reference and for 
cultural and recreational reading. The con- 
trol of the book funds should be in the 
hands of the librarian. Mr. Fleming favored 
departmental book allotments with a gener- 
ous reservation of funds in the expenditure 
of which the librarian could use his discre- 
tion. 

Other points stressed by Mr. van Patten 
were the following: As to rare books, if 
they are essential to an institution’s pro- 
gram, they should be acquired if possible. 


The same policy should prevail for maps. 
In manuscript acquisition, preference should 
be given unpublished material. Through 
union catalogs greater regional cooperation 
and less competition should be cultivated 
among libraries. Librarians should not 
seek excessive discounts. A proper conduct 
of bookselling to libraries requires adequate 
capital and extensive experience—hence the 
advantages of national over local firms. The 
larger wholesale booksellers who specialize 
in library business are the best sources for 
library purchases. 


ESSENTIALS IN PLANNING UNIVERSITY 
LisrARY BUILDINGS 


Mr. Walter stressed four essentials in 
planning a university library building: (1) 
adequate provision for a rapidly growing 
stock of books; (2) reading rooms con- 
veniently placed with reference to the stock 
of books and large enough to care for those 
who must use the building for research; (3) 
administrative facilities for the staff and for 
public contact, and (4) suitable heating, 
lighting, and ventilation. The university 
library must be functional. It must be 
flexible enough to respond continually to the 
rapid changes in curriculum and research. 
These requirements present tremendously 
complex problems and Mr. Walter, out of 
his rich experience, indicated how they can 
be met effectively. 

Mr. Ellsworth expressed the view that 
university library planning had gotten into 
a rut and that a fresh critical examination 
of fundamental assumptions must be made. 
At the University of Colorado such an ex- 
amination has led to the adoption of a 
new building plan in which a functional or- 
ganization is being sought by adopting a 
divisional rather than departmental mechan- 
ism. Large divisional reading rooms are 
provided combining seating capacity with 
shelving so that by proper grouping of books 
an instructional situation can be attained. 
Each reading room is to house the basic 
books in related subjects that have instruc- 
tional value. This makes possible the use 
of subject specialists, each of whom will 
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have the specialized reference books and 
journals in his divisional reading room. 

In characteristic succinct style Dr. Raney 
outlined the library building plans that were 
adopted at Johns Hopkins University and 
at the University of Chicago under his lead- 
ership. Both institutions were born univer- 
sities without the antecedent college stage 
and in both, university ideals have given 
design. In both institutions he was able to 
evolve a highly functional plan of library 
organization in which the faculty, students, 
books, and suitable working quarters are 
arranged in juxtaposition by subject, and re- 
lated subjects are grouped as closely as pos- 
sible. At Johns Hopkins such subjects—each 
with its reading room and faculty studies— 
flank either side of the stacks vertically, 
pairing again subjects horizontally that are 
related as far as possible. At Chicago a 
compact campus and previous building com- 
mitments have made it desirable to break 
planning into three parts—college, natural 
sciences including medicine, and the com- 
bined humanities and social sciences with 
their several related professional schools. 
The library for the college will go into the 
college building wherever erected, grouping 
again books, reading rooms, and conference 
rooms for the teaching faculty in divisional 
units. On the university level, that is, for 
senior college and graduate work, the natural 
sciences will find a home for their books 
midway between the hospital and the science 
laboratories. For the social sciences and 
humanities a tower is to be erected behind 
Harper Memorial Library, using its fa- 
cilities in so far as is feasible. Thus a solu- 
tion has happily been found for a baffling 
library building problem upon which the 
faculty was in a deadlock before Dr. Raney 
came to Chicago. 


ESSENTIALS IN THE TRAINING OF 
UnIversity LIBRARIANS 


In an effort to secure a definitive state- 
ment of the essentials in the training of 
university librarians, one session of the 
University Libraries Subsection was devoted 
to that subject. It was appropriate that the 
heads of three of the leading library schools 
of America—Sydney B. Mitchell, C. C. 


Williamson, and Louis R. Wilson—and one 
university professor, Robert J. Kerner, who 
has distinguished himself in his teaching and 
research, should deal with this subject. Dr. 
Kerner’s paper was discussed by Mr. van 
Patten, and Dr. White discussed all three 
papers. The result was a highly stimulating 
session. Space does not permit the treat- 
ment of each paper separately here. Atten- 
tion will be called to significant points 
stressed by Dr. White. 

The rapid growth of universities has 
placed unusual demands upon their librari- 
ans. These demands are not entirely uni- 
form. Consequently, certain requirements 
weigh more heavily in certain appointments 
than others. It would be difficult, therefore, 
to outline a training program and experience 
which would be universally the best in the 
training of university librarians. It was 
agreed in the three principal papers that the 
training of the university librarian should be 
as systematic as it can be made, anticipating 
as far as possible the typical situations, gen- 
eral, special, and technical knowledge and 
experience that are essential to competency. 

Dr. White pointed out that “the Kerner 
paper envisages a type of training which sees 
the librarian as a scholar in a community of 
scholars; the Williamson paper a type of 
training which sees the librarian at the head 
of a staff specially trained for the varied 
tasks performed in a modern research li- 
brary; the Wilson paper a type of training 
which sees the librarian as an educational 
administrator; the Mitchell paper a type 
of training which sees the librarian as an 
inevitable combination of technician and 
scholar faced—at least at present—by em- 
barrassing difficulties in getting in the time 
at his command the training he actually 
needs.” 

The Kerner and Mitchell papers stress 
intensive study in some broad field of learn- 
ing so that because of his scholarship the 
university librarian will be recognized as 
qualifying for faculty status and membership 
in learned societies. He should be competent 
to assist the university in realizing its edu- 
cational and research objectives. With this 
Dr. Wilson and Dr. Williamson would agree 
but they also stress a scholarly knowledge 
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of library science and related subjects. Be- 
sides formal education, there should be 
training to develop proficiency through ex- 
perience. 

Greater effort must be made in recruiting 
suitable material for university library work, 
and university librarians must become more 
concerned with the development of their 
personnel, not merely through advanced aca- 


demic and professional training but by plac- 
ing responsibilities and opportunities so as 
to develop greater competency within uni- 
versity library staffs. Existing forms of 
university library organizations have left few 
positions below the top rung in the ladder 
which appeal to those whose interest and 
training equip them to do something besides 
routine work. 


BUSINESS MEETING 


A full report on the business affairs of the 
A.C.R.L. will appear in the first issue of its 
proposed journal. The statement given here 
will be limited to an outline of the directors’ 
meeting, the treasurer's report, and the elec- 
tion of officers. 


AcTION OF BoarpD oF DIRECTORS 


The board had one meeting at which 
reports from its committees and officers were 
received. Since Willard P. Lewis, its sec- 
retary, was not able to attend the San 
Francisco meeting, Jackson E. Towne served 
as acting secretary. 

Reports from the following committees 
were received: 

Committe on Constitution and By-Laws, 
Donald Coney, chairman 

Committee on Departmental Libraries and 
Library Service, R. A. Miller, chairman 

Committee on Interlibrary Loans, Harold 
Russell, chairman 

Committee on Publications, Willard P. 
Lewis, chairman 

_The board further voted to approve the 
principles set forth in the report of the third 
Activities Committee and recommended 
adoption of the report by the A.L.A. 

It was also voted that President Walter 
should name a Policy Committee to formu- 
late guiding principles for the organization 
and activities of the A.C.R.L. Carl M. 
White was named chairman. Other mem- 
bers of the committee named immediately 
were Mrs. Evelyn S. Little, Mabel Conat, 
and Clara Van Sant. 

A special meeting of President Walter, 
Acting Secretary Towne, Charles H. Brown, 
and Dr. White, representing the College Li- 
brary Advisory Board, was held with Mrs. 


Beatrice Sawyer Rossell, editor of the 4.L.4. 
Bulletin, to discuss a plan for issuing an 
A.C.R.L. periodical at regular intervals. 
The result was that Phineas L. Windsor, 
president-elect, named A. F. Kuhlman as 
chairman of the Publications Committee of 
the A.C.R.L. with instructions to work out 
plans for a journal devoted to the interests 
of college, university, and reference libraries. 

Since Willard P. Lewis, secretary of the 
A.C.R.L., was also chairman of its Publi- 
cations Committee, he filed a joint report 
that was presented for him by Mr. Towne 
at the business meeting at the general session 
of the A.C.R.L. It will appear in full in 
the proposed A.C.R.L. journal. The board 
was voted discretionary powers in working 
out publication plans for the future. 

Mr. Lewis reported that as a result of the 
reorganization of the A.C.R.L. and mem- 
bership campaigns, the membership has in- 
creased from 140 in November, 1936, to 761 
in December, 1938, but with 2700 college 
and reference librarians and staff members 
of the A.L.A., the A.C.R.L., still has a large 
field from which to increase its membership. 
Improved programs, helpful publications, and 
general usefulness of the A.C.R.L. all de- 
pend upon increased financial support and a 
larger membership. 


TREASURER’S REPORT 


J. Periam Danton, Temple University 
Library, Philadelphia, submitted the financial 
report showing that the A.C.R.L. had a 
balance on June 16, 1938, of $840.41. As 
of June 1 this balance, plus income during 
the year, totaled $1606.36. Out of this sum 
$566.04 had been spent, leaving as cash on 
hand June 7, 1939, $1040.32. 
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ELECTION OF OFFICERS 


The result of elections of officers of the 
A.C.R.L. and its subsections for 1939-40 was 
as follows: 


Association of College and Reference 
Libraries 

President, Phineas L. Windsor, Univer- 
sity of Illinois, Urbana; director (for 3 
years) Winifred Ver Nooy, University of 
Chicago Libraries 


College Libraries Subsection 

Chairman, Lucy E. Fay, School of Library 
Service, Columbia University, New York 
City; secretary, Nathaniel L. Goodrich, 
Dartmouth College Library, Hanover, N.H. 


Junior College Libraries Subsection 


Chairman, Helen Hutchings, Centenary 
College Library, Hackettstown, N.J.; secre- 
tary, Lois Engleman, Frances Shimer Junior 
College, Mount Carroll, IIL. 


Reference Librarians Subsection 


Chairman, Charles F. McCombs, New 


York Public Library; secretary, Margaret 


Hutchins, School of Library Service, Co- 
lumbia University, New York City 


Subsection for Teacher-Training Institutions 
Libraries 

Chairman, Helen A. Russell, State Teach- 
ers College Library, West Chester, Pa.; 
secretary, Lucy S. Bell, State Teachers Col- 
lege Library, Salem, Mass. 


University Libraries Subsection 


Chairman, Nathan van Patten, Stanford 
University Libraries, Calif.; secretary, Rob- 
ert A. Miller, University of Nebraska Li- 
brary, Lincoln; director (for 3 years) 
Donald Coney, University of Texas Library, 
Austin 

* * * 


The writer acknowledges his indebtedness 
to Mr. Towne and Mr. Lewis for their 
assistance in the preparation of the fore- 
going report. 

A. F. KUHLMAN, Chairman 
Publications Committee 

Association of College and Reference 
Libraries 


Business and Technolog y Section 


HE Business and Technology Sec- 

tion met Monday afternoon; June 

19, in the Empire Hotel. Charles M. 
Mohrhardt, Public Library, Detroit, chair- 
man, presided. One hundred and twenty- 
two people were in attendance. 

William F. Durand, professor emeritus of 
mechanical engineering and _ aeronautics, 
Stanford University, presented the follow- 
ing paper on “Recent Trends in Air Trans- 
portation.” 


Dr. DuraAnp’s Appress* 

Safety, carrying capacity, speed, range, 
economy, and comfort are the features of an 
airplane and its performance of special in- 
terest. I shall discuss first carrying capacity. 

The laws of fluid mechanics tell us im- 
mediately that the lift of an airplane wing 
increases directly with the area, with the 
square of the speed and, over most of the 


* Abridged. 


practical working range, with the angle of 
attack of the air on the face of the wing. 
This angle may be represented by the angle 
between the direction of motion of the plane 
and a fore and aft line touching the under 
face of the wing. It represents what may 
be called the attitude of the wing relative 
to its direction of motion. 

It would appear then that in order to 
increase the lift of an airplane wing, we have 
only to select some combination of larger 
area, higher speed, and greater angle of at- 
tack. It is not, however, quite so simple. 
What we are ultimately concerned with is 
not so much the gross lift of the plane as the 
useful part of this lift—that is, the balance 
of the total lift over and above what is neces- 
sary to sustain the weight of the plane as a 
whole, including engines and propellers. In 
thus approaching the economics of airplane 
operation, we recognize three subdivisions 
of the total lift: (1) the weight of the plane, 
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including power plant (engines and propel- 
lers); (2) the useful load subdivided into 
(a) fuel and oil, operating personnel, sup- 
plies; and (b) pay load—passengers, mail, 
express matter, et cetera. 

Again, the weight of the plane together 
with its power plant may be viewed as a 
dead load which must be sustained in the 
air simply in order to realize the purposes of 
flight; while the useful load represents the 
part of the total lift disposable as may be 
desired between fuel, supplies, and person- 
nel on the one hand, and pay load on the 
other. Thus with a small fuel load, a rela- 
tively large pay load may be carried for a 
short distance; with a large fuel load, a 
relatively small pay load may be carried for 
a long distance. 

Now to return to the results following an 
increase in wing area—or in general an in- 
crease in the size of the plane. Other 
things being equal, the lift will increase with 
the area. But the weight of the structure 
will increase likewise, and the results on the 
useful load are, therefore, by no means 
assured. In order to follow this point 
more closely, we must now discriminate be- 
tween the weight of the plane simply as a 
structure and the weight of the power plant 
which it carries. I have referred to the sum 
of these two weights as the weight of the 
plane in contradistinction to the amount of 
useful load which it can carry. We may 
now refer to the aggregate weight of the 
structural elements of the plane simply as 
the weight of the structure. With these 
conventions, then, weight of plane equals 
weight of structure plus weight of power 
plant, and the total lift must equal weight 
of the structure, plus weight of power plant, 
plus the useful load. 

Let us now turn to the relation between 
weight of structure and wing area. We 
have seen that gross lift, other things being 
equal, will increase with the area—that is 
with the square of a linear dimension. It 
is an inescapable consequence of the laws 
of structural mechanics that, for wing struc- 
tures carrying the same load per unit of area, 
and with the same geometry of design and 
materials of construction, the dimensions of 
all structural elements must vary in the same 
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ratio as that for the over-all dimensions. 
This means, for example, that if the over- 
all dimensions were increased two-fold, the 
wing area would be increased four-fold, 
while the volume and hence the weight of all 
structural elements would be increased 
eight-fold. This is often referred to as the 
square-cube law, implying, as it does, that 
with increase in over-all dimension, the lift 
will increase with the square of the linear 
dimension and the weight of the structure 
with the cube. 

According to this law, then, with increase 
in size, the weight will increase at a much 
faster rate than the lift, and, unless some 
escape is found, this excess weight would 
soon absorb the difference between the total 
lift and the weight of the plane and thus re- 
duce the useful load to zero. The law is 
inexorable under the conditions stated, and 
in the early years of airplane development, 
led to prophecies of sharp limitation in the 
increase in size of airplane structures. The 
ways and means whereby the consequences of 
this law have been evaded form one of the 
most brilliant achievements in the develop- 
ment of airplane design and construction. 
Briefly, they comprise, first, more efficient 
methods of design whereby the material em- 
ployed is more effectively distributed with 
reference to the loads to be carried; second, 
improved materials of construction; third, 
improved aerodynamic design whereby for 
the same power, increased speed may be ob- 
tained and with increased speed, increased 
lift with the same wing area. 

There is a further factor which helps in 
the same direction. The structure of the 
plane, under certain conditions would be 
subject to this square-cube law. The power 
plant would not be so subject. Power is re- 
lated primarily to surface or, broadly, to 
wing area. For the same speed, therefore, 
the power required will increase with the 
wing area, or as the square of the linear 
dimension rather than as the cube. One part 
of the weight of the plane is, therefore, not 
subject to this law, even under the condi- 
tions where the weight of the structure 
would be. This helps to reduce the rate of 
increase of weight of plane with increase in 
size. 
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Another factor in increase of lift is higher 
speed and this has been used with telling 
effect since lift increases as the square of the 
speed. However, increased speed means 
larger engines and more weight of power 
plant, as well as more lift per unit of area 
and, therefore, more loading per square foot 
of wing area. The law of compensation 
holds here; if we would obtain more lift we 
must buy it at a price. 

A third factor in increase of lift is in- 
creased angle of attack between the air and 
the wing. This is indeed effective, but it de- 
mands too heavy a price. With the increase 
of lift comes also an increase of drag or 
resistance to the motion of the plane. This 
means more engine and more power plant 
weight for the same speed, or a reduced 
speed for the same power plant weight. The 
price is too high and can only be afforded 
during periods of maneuver at low speed, 
as in taking off from the ground, or land- 
ing thereon, where the decrease in lift due to 
decreased speed is compensated by the in- 
crease due to greater angle of attack. 

Other contributing causes have helped 
along in the same direction of evading the 
consequences of this square-cube law, and 
it would be a brave man who would now 
place a limit to future increase in size. 

Twenty years ago, during the great war, 
there was no commercial aviation. The total 
lift, i.e., the total loaded weight of military 
planes was, for the most part, from 3000 to 
5000 pounds. ‘The earliest commercial 
transport planes had a total loaded weight 
from 5000 to 10,000 pounds. The planes in 
current transport service weigh loaded 
20,000 to 40,000 pounds; the China Clipper 
has a loaded weight of 52,000 pounds. The 
new Boeing flying boat will weigh loaded 
$2,500 pounds, the new Douglas 4, which 
has been undergoing test flights, will have a 
loaded weight of 65,000 pounds. Beyond 
these figures, new designs have been sub- 
mitted by four builders for transatlantic 
service, the loaded weight of which will be 
about 200,000 pounds. 

Some further particulars of these latest 
planes may be of interest. The present 
standard Douglas 3 of 24,000 total lift has a 
wing spread of 95 feet, a wing area of 985 


square feet, a wing loading of 24.3—that is, 
each square foot of wing area supports in 
flight 24.3 pounds. It has engines develop- 
ing 2000 horsepower, a cruising speed of 
170 miles per hour, a range of 500 miles 
with a payload of 5200 pounds including 
21 passengers. Corresponding figures for 
the present China Clippers are: weight 
52,000, wing spread 130 feet, wing area 
2320 square feet, wing loading 22.5, power, 
4 engines developing 3600 horsepower, 
cruising speed 130 miles per hour, range 
2400 miles, and pay load 2600 pounds in- 
cluding 8 passengers. The new Douglas 4 
of 65,000 pounds has wing area 2130, wing 
spread 138 feet, wing loading 30.5, power, 
4 engines developing 5600 horsepower, cruis- 
ing speed 170 miles per hour, range 1000 
miles with a pay load of 9400 pounds includ- 
ing 40 passengers. The new Boeing flying 
boat with a total lift of 82,500 pounds has 
wing area 2880 square feet, wing spread 152 
feet, wing loading 28.8 pounds, 4 engines 
developing 5950 horsepower, cruising speed, 
150 miles per hour, range 2400 miles with 
a pay load of 10,000 pounds, including 40 
passengers. 

The recent Boeing 307, intended especial- 
ly for stratosphere flight, with a total lift 
of 42,000 pounds has a wing area of 1390 
square feet, a wing spread of 107 feet, wing 
loading 30.3 pounds, 4 engines developing 
4150 horsepower, cruising speed 175 miles 
per hour, range 1000 miles with a pay load 
of 9200 pounds, including 33 passengers. 

Then passing to the future, the new de- 
signs, proposed for transatlantic flight with 
a total lift of 200,000 pounds, will have a 
wing area approximately of 4450 square 
feet, a wing loading of 45 pounds, engines 
developing 11,750 horsepower, cruising speed 
250 miles per hour, range 3700 miles with 
a pay load of 25,000 pounds including 100 
passengers. 

In these figures for horsepower and speed, 
it should be noted that the power is the 
maximum developed by the engines, used 
normally only when taking off. The cruis- 
ing power usually varies from 50 to 60 per 
cent of this. With full power, the top speed 
would be some 25 or 30 per cent higher 
than the cruising speed. 
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This brings us to the question of speed. 
Is there a limit to the speed of the air- 
plane? Here again, no one can safely pre- 
dict. Let us put the question a little 
differently: Assuming the present content of 
the domain of science, engineering, and tech- 
nology, with everything sacrificed to the one 
feature of speed, and supposing all of the 
factors affecting speed combined in the 
optimum manner and degree, what speed 
might we expect? It is possible to give at 
least an approximate answer, and it works 
out to be somewhere about 500 miles per 
hour. How closely has this figure been ap- 
proached? ‘The answer is 424 miles per 
hour, by an Italian seaplane. It should be 
noted, however, that such a plane has no 
commercial value. Everything has been 
sacrificed to speed. Almost the entire useful 
load has been given over to engine weight, 
leaving only a small margin for a few gal- 
lons of fuel and the pilot. The course is two 
kilometers or about a mile and a quarter. 

We should perhaps remember that outside 
the possibilities of commercial stratosphere 
flight—which are as yet unproved—it does 
not appear probable, in any near future 
and with the present content of science, en- 
gineering, and technology that we shall much 
exceed 300 miles per‘ hour for commercial 
planes and perhaps 400 miles per hour for 
the fastest military or naval fighting planes. 
In planes for actual service, the margin 
between total lift and the weight of the 
structure cannot be almost entirely given 
over to power plant. Some sensible part of 
the total lift must be allotted to fuel and 
to pay or fighting load and this means re- 
duced power plant capacity as compared 
with the plane where a short burst of speed 
is the sole object. 

Let us now turn to the question of range— 
i.e., the distance flown without grounding 
or refueling. Here again the answer de- 
pends on the special conditions imposed; 
and in particular on the division of the use- 
ful load between fuel and pay load. If we 
go to the limit, with no pay load whatever, 
with all of the margin between the total lift 
and the weight of the plane devoted to fuel, 
consumable supplies and minimum crew, it 
again becomes possible to give an approxi- 
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mate answer to the maximum distance which 
can be flown. This distance works out to 
be from 8000 to 9000 miles; this again is a 
performance worked out within the frame- 
work of our present-day science, engineer- 
ing, and technology. It does imply, however, 
everything made subservient to long-range 
flight—the maximum possible load of fuel, 
no head winds or adverse weather condi- 
tions, every element contributing to the de- 
sired result combined in the optimum man- 
ner and degree, and everything operating 
with the highest attainable efficiency through- 
out the entire flight. It also implies flying 
constantly with a speed such that there will 
always obtain a certain fixed optimum ratio 
between two characteristic coefficients of 
airplane performance—the so-called lift and 
drag coefficients. The first of these relates 
the lift of the plane to the speed, to the wing 
area, and to the density of the air in which 
the plane is moving. The second relates the 
drag, or resistance to motion, to the same 
conditions of the flight. It works out that 
for maximum range, or otherwise for maxi- 
mum distance per pound of fuel, the ratio 
of these two coefficients—lift divided by 
drag, should be a maximum; this implies a 
speed continuously changing with fuel con- 
sumption and with the consequent lightening 
of the plane, but always so adjusted as to 
meet this condition between these two co- 
efficients. 

When we ask how near present achieve- 
ment has approached such a range as 8000 
or 9000 miles, we find a considerable gap. 
The present record is about 6300 miles. 
When we realize, however, the remote 
chance, for a period of 60 to 80 hours, of a 
complete absence of all adverse weather con- 
ditions and a continuous perfect function- 
ing of all factors contributing to the desired 
end, the larger margin between actual and 
ideal performance is not surprising. It 
should also be noted that it is too much to 
expect practically a continuous exact regu- 
lation of the speed of the plane in relation to 
its weight in such way as to give the re- 
quired relation between the two coefficients 
of lift and drag referred to above. 

Again, it is obvious that a performance 
such as this is without commercial or eco- 
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nomic value. The plane with only its oper- 
ating personnel is all that reaches the 
ultimate point. For economic purposes, 
there must be something in the way of pay 
load and this necessarily reduces the pos- 
sible supply of fuel and hence, correspond- 
ingly, the distance which can be flown. The 
present China Clippers, for instance, making 
the flight across the Pacific in successive 
steps of which the longest is something over 
2000 miles, can carry only a pay load so 
small that, admirable as they have been as 
engineering structures, they can scarcely be 
considered as economically suited to this 
service. For successive steps of the order 
of 1000 miles, on the other hand, they would 
presumably be found economically well 
suited. 

It is confidently expected by both design- 
ers and operators that the new Boeing flying 
boats, already referred to, will prove dis- 
tinctly superior in economic performance to 
the smaller boats which they are expected to 
replace for this service. 

When we come to the question of trans- 
atlantic service with an uninterrupted flight 
of about 3000 miles, it will be safe to say 
that there are at present available no com- 
mercial craft capable of undertaking such 
service with a pay load sufficient to give 
good promise of economic success. For step- 
wise flight by way of Bermuda and the 
Azores or for the shortest possible flight 
from Newfoundland to Ireland, there are 
some possibilities. With reduced pay load 
or with no pay load, the transatlantic cross- 
ing is becoming almost a commonplace. 

While we are thinking of the economic 
aspect, a few figures of cost may be of 
interest. 

Thus if we take some of the most recent 
examples ranging in total lift from 42,000 
pounds to the giant transatlantic plane of 
200,000 pounds, we find investment costs 
range between $7.15 and $8.65 per pound 
of gross lift, making the cost of the Boeing 
307 of 42,000 pounds lift, $300,000; that of 
the new D.C. 4 of 65,000 pounds lift (now 
undergoing trials), $470,000; that of the 
present China Clippers of 52,000 pounds 
lift, $450,000; that of the new Boeing boat, 
No. 314 of 82,500 pounds lift, $612,000; 


and an estimated cost of the proposed trans- 
atlantic craft of 200,000 pounds lift, 
$1,500,000. 

For operation, the cost per hour for these 
planes, without stopping for the individual 
figures, ranges from $108 to $337 with a 
cost per mile from $1.62 to $1.23 and per 
passenger seat per mile from 14 cents to 
nearly 3 cents. 

It is fair to say that the economics of these 
largest structures is by no means yet fully 
assured. Thus estimate places the cost per 
seat mile for the new Douglas 4 of 
65,000 pounds total lift at 2.10 cents, which is 
practically the same as the figure 2.05 cents 
given for its predecessor the Douglas 3, 
with a total lift of only 24,000 pounds. 

The same thought has apparently gov- 
erned the design of a new Curtis-Wright 
30-passenger twin-engined plane which is ap- 
proaching its first tests at St. Louis. 

The total lift is 36,000 pounds with a 
cruising speed of 200 miles per hour at an 
altitude of 10,000 feet. 

It appears to be a not unreasonable as- 
sumption that a structure of this relatively 
moderate size and capacity, but designed in 
the light of modern scientific advances, may 
prove economically well adapted to many 
types of air transport service. 

One characteristic of airplane perform- 
ance, i.e., duration—the maximum time a 
plane can remain in the air regardless of 
distance flown—is of no great economic sig- 
nificance; major effort, therefore, has not 
been directed to extend this particular per- 
formance to its ultimate limit. Obviously, 
the economic purpose of an airplane is 
transport. It will be clear also that this 
requirement calls for the minimum con- 
sumption of fuel per unit of time rather 
than per unit of distance as in the case of 
range. If we assume everything subordin- 
ated to this one feature, and the optimum 
combination of all other factors, it again 
becomes possible to determine with a fair 
degree of approximation the maximum dura- 
tion of flight—regardless of distance flown. 
The answer works out to be from 90 to 100 
hours. The present record is in the neigh- 
borhood of 85 hours. 


In connection with range, note was made 
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of a condition to be fulfilled affecting the 
relation between the two coefficients of lift 
and drag, and it will be recalled that for 
maximum range the speed must always be 
such as to put the plane in an attitude of 
flight such that the ratio of these two co- 
efficients has its maximum value. For 
maximum duration there is a similar condi- 
tion, but not the same. For the latter, the 
fraction which must have its maximum value 
has for its numerator the coefficient of lift 
multiplied by its own square root and for 
the denominator the coefficient of drag as 
before. The speed will be less for maximum 
duration than for maximum range. 

Let us turn to altitude. So-called strato- 
sphere or substratosphere flights are in the 
immediate foreground of present-day prac- 
tice; but the extreme of possible and even 
present achievement in this direction lies 
far beyond the possibilities of immediate 
utilization commercially. 

As in the preceding case of extreme per- 
formance, we assume everything about the 
plane and its loading made subservient to 
high altitude climb, and the optimum com- 
bination of all other factors. One more 
condition must be noted. The engine must 
be supercharged—i.e., the air supplied to 
the engine for the combustion of the fuel 
must not be the thin rarefied air of the 
higher altitudes, but air at sea level pressure 
or as near to that condition as may be found 
attainable. The logic of the situation is 
clear. Power is developed through the com- 
bustion of fuel, i.e., its chemical union with 
oxygen. A fixed volume of air is drawn 
into a cylinder of an airplane engine for 
every cycle of engine operation. Of this 
air about 23 per cent is oxygen. At sea 
level pressure and density, this will provide 
for the burning of a proportionate amount 
of fuel with the corresponding development 
of power. The same volume of air drawn 
in at the density of 20,000 feet elevation 
would have only 45 per cent of the weight 
of oxygen at sea level with a corresponding 
reduction in power developed. The corre- 
sponding figures for altitudes of thirty, forty, 
and fifty thousand feet would be, respectively, 
30, 18, and 11 per cent of the oxygen at 
sea level. 
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It is, therefore, evident that if anything 
approaching full engine power is to be main- 
tained at high altitudes, the air going to the 
engine must be pre-compressed to something 
approaching sea level pressure and density. 

Combining this condition with those pre- 
viously noted, it works out that an altitude 
approaching 60,000 feet is within the frame- 
work of possible achievement without tres- 
passing on what might be considered the 
fantastic. The present record is close to 
53,000 feet (52,937) held by an English 
pilot. 

There are many difficulties and limitations 
against which the struggle for high altitude 
must be made. Only a few of the more seri- 
ous can be here noted. 

1. Of the total power developed by the 
fuel burned, only a part can be used for 
climbing, since a part must be made avail- 
able for the pre-compression of the air—a 
part which grows ever larger and larger the 
higher the altitude achieved. 

2. No matter where it is in climbing flight, 
the weight of the plane together with the 
vertical component of the drag must be bal- 
anced by the reaction of the air on the plane 
together with the vertical component of the 
pull of the propeller. But the weight of the 
plane remains constant, except for the de- 
crease by way of the combustion of fuel, 
while the density of air, on which lift de- 
pends, grows less and less with increasing 
altitude, thus calling for higher and higher 
speeds through the air. The resistance 
to motion, for the same speed, is indeed 
correspondingly reduced, so that higher speed 
becomes possible; but the actual relations 
are complex and it works out that there is 
dificulty at the propeller (even with the 
modern variable pitch forms) in transform- 
ing with high efficiency such power as it 
receives from the engine into useful propul- 
sive work; and this difficulty increases the 
higher the altitude. Add to these difficulties 
reliable oxygen equipment for the pilot with 
clothing for protection against temperatures 
somewhere about 67 degrees below zero, 
Fahrenheit, and it is seen that the at- 
tempt to scale the ultimate in airplane alti- 
tude carries a challenge which can only be 
met by a combination of adequate engineer- 
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ing design with supreme judgment, skill, 
and daring on the part of the pilot. 

This question of altitude flying brings us 
naturally to that of commercial flying at 
altitudes much less than those just noted, 
but still at an altitude which will permit of 
drawing a real advantage from the decreas- 
ing resistance to motion with decreasing 
density of the air and thus, within the con- 
ditions of commercial requirements, of 
realizing higher speeds of transport than 
would be possible with the same engine 
power at sea level. Already altitudes of 
12,000 to 15,000 feet are the rule on long 
distance flights. 

We remember that the word “strato- 
sphere” is used for an indefinite stratum of 
the atmosphere lying above an altitude vary- 
ing somewhere about 35,000 feet and above 
which the temperature of the air is nearly 
constant at about 67 degrees below zero, 
Fahrenheit. Substratosphere flights may 
then be considered as those made in that 
stratum of the atmosphere lying perhaps be- 
tween altitudes of 20,000 and 30,000 feet; 
though undoubtedly first approaches will be 
made at altitudes of 15,000 to 20,000 feet. 

Within these limits the difficulties which 
are met with at altitudes of 40,000 to 50,000 
feet and above are present in lesser degree 
and it does appear possible to realize, com- 
mercially and economically, higher speeds 
of transport than at lower levels. 

For passenger transport, however, certain 
special conditions must be met. Most peo- 
ple can tolerate without difficulty altitudes 
of 10,000 to 12,000 feet. It is quite out 
of the question to provide passengers indi- 
vidually with oxygen masks and equipment. 
The only practicable solution for both pas- 
sengers and operating personnel is to place 
the personnel, passengers and crew, within 
an airtight compartment of the plane in 
which, above say 10,000 feet, the air is kept, 
by the operation of a suitable compressor, 
always at a pressure and density corre- 
sponding to this altitude. This means a 
closed metallic structure capable of with- 
standing the excess pressure within the 
cabin against the reduced external pressure 
of higher altitudes. Thus with the cabin 
at the pressure for 10,000 feet and with the 





plane at 20,000 feet, this excess would be 
about 50 pounds per square foot. With the 
plane at 30,000 feet, the corresponding figure 
would be about 80 pounds per square foot. 

Then again the engine must have its own 
quota of air; but here no compression up to 
the conditions for 10,000 feet will be accept- 
able. Full sea level conditions or as nearly 
so as may be practicable will be required. 
All of this means extra weight of plane and 
mechanical equipment and here is where the 
limitation will enter with reference to ex- 
tending such operation to extreme altitudes. 
But this is only the beginning of difficulties. 
The excessive cold of these higher altitudes 
means again artificial heat for the personnel, 
trouble with gasoline and lubricants, and 
possibly serious trouble in de-icing windows 
and pilots’ lookouts. 

However, all these are merely hurdles to 
be passed over and in the very near future 
we may expect to see such flights on a com- 
mercial basis, at least in the lower altitude 
ranges. 

The first plane, presumably, to achieve 
this distinction will be the Boeing No. 307, 
designed definitely with reference to this 
character of service. It is understood that 
a certain number of these so-called “strato- 
liners” will very soon be put into actual 
service. 

I shall only mention in passing increased 
comfort and convenience for the passenger, 
held constantly in view during the past ten 
years, as it is of minimum interest techni- 
cally. 

We now turn to safety. The most com- 
mon menace to safety is the weather. But 
the weather is simply one of the conditions 
under which the plane must render its serv- 
ice. Our guiding principle, in the relation 
between weather and safety, should be to 
secure a degree of safety in what we may 
call “proper flying weather” which will at 
least approach that in land travel; we must 
strive to perfect our methods of observa- 
tion and analysis of weather conditions and 
of the transmission and reception of such 
intelligence, to such degree as shall serve for 
a reasonably adequate determination of the 
quality of the weather over any proposed 
route with reference to this standard; and if, 
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over the proposed route, the weather falls 
outside this characterization, the flight 
should be canceled. 

From the viewpoint of the plane and its 
service, in what way may accidents arise? 
Accidents find their causes chiefly in: faulty 
aerodynamic characteristics; failure of the 
structure; failure of motive power; failure 
of, or inadequate, navigational equipment; 
inadequate or erroneous information re- 
ceived from the services on the ground; hu- 
man errors. 

Major weather hazards are: rain, snow, 
and fog, especially the two latter in degree 
requiring blind flying; violent winds, air 
vortices, extreme turbulence; temperature 
below freezing under atmospheric condi- 
tions which may involve the loading of the 
plane with ice or frozen snow; the electrical 
state of the air—not primarily with refer- 
ence to the hazard of a lightning stroke, but 
chiefly by reason of the interference with 
the services of radio communication. 

With our present knowledge of the aero- 
dynamic characteristics required for safety 
and with the intensive study which is being 
given to refinements in these matters, we 
may feel confident that present design is 
and future design will be free of fault in its 
aerodynamic characteristics in any degree 
likely, with proper handling, to involve a 
major hazard in service. 

With regard to the structure of the air- 
plane, we may also say that the problems 
involved in the design and construction of 
the major parts of an airplane structure are 
now so well in hand that, in commercial 
service especially, major structural failures 
should become almost unknown. In this 
particular we may claim close approach to 
an entirely reassuring condition—a _ condi- 
tion indicated by the rarity, in recent years, 
of accidents resulting from major failures 
of the structure of the plane itself. 

Failure of the motive power, including 
engine and propeller, may have its source 
either in the structural elements themselves 
(a broken crankshaft or propeller blade), 
the exhaustion of the fuel supply, or in 
stoppage due to disturbance in the some- 
what delicate conditions involved in car- 
buration and ignition, or again in failure in 
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the adequate lubrication of all rubbing sur- 
faces. 

Structurally, the element of hazard here 
should be brought close to a point compara- 
ble with that in the main airplane structure. 
In the matter of operation, as long as we 
employ a type of fuel involving carburation 
and electric ignition, it now seems difficult to 
see how all hazard of interruption is to be 
avoided. However, an answer here is found 
in multiple power units. The accepted 
standard in large air transport structures is 
four independent power units, any two of 
which should insure adequate power for the 
safe handling of the plane, at least to the 
nearest landing field. 

Hazards resulting from carburation, ig- 
nition, and the danger of fire following a 
crash, could be minimized by the use of the 
Diesel type engine with fuels of the so- 
called safety type. At present, however, this 
would involve some sacrifice either of per- 
formance or of pay load and seemingly in 
our present temper we are slow to forego 
the service which present conditions give us, 
in exchange for this added margin of safety. 

With regard to navigational and radio 
equipment, there is no excuse for any lack 
of the best of such equipment now avail- 
able, and certainly on all major lines of 
transport, there is no such lack. There is 
room here, however, for improvement, for 
which we may look with confidence in the 
near future. One of the most important 
problems is that of bringing a pilot from 
altitude, under blind flying conditions, to a 
safe landing on the field. It is relatively 
easy to guide a pilot to a point in the air 
over an airport. It is less easy to guide 
him down, blind, to a safe landing. Quite 
definite progress has been made toward the 
solution of this problem, and, quite recently, 
a most noteworthy advance has been re- 
ported—a new form of radio beam for blind 
landings—bringing the plane safely to the 
landing field in fog or thick weather. 

Four distinct advances in equipment mak- 
ing for safety have been announced: 

1. The radio echo altimeter for indicat- 
ing absolute distance from the ground, in- 
stead of altitude above sea level, as with 
the standard type of instrument now used 
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2. A new form of static suppressor which 
it is hoped will go far toward eliminating 
this serious hazard to radio communication 
between the plane and sources of needed 
information 

3. A new form of automatic direction 
finding for guiding the pilot to a source of 
radio wave with which he is in tune. This 
device may also be connected up with the 
automatic gyro-pilot in such way as to pro- 
vide automatic blind flying toward the 
source of the radio waves 

4. A device for indicating approach to the 
dangerous condition known as the “stall” — 
meaning an approach to an angle of attack 
so great that the plane will pass out of con- 
trol of the pilot and probably fall into a spin 

Turning to services on the ground, we 
find perhaps the largest opportunity for im- 
provement. Funds far too small have been 
made available for improvement in the vari- 
ous agencies intended to supply the pilot 
with reliable information affecting the safety 
of his flight. This condition must be cor- 
rected and improved; and with an adequate 
utilization of all that is now known and 
available in the science and art of meteorol- 
ogy, radio, and airport equipment, the causes 
of many casualties in the past would be re- 
moved. 

There remain to be reckoned with, hu- 
man errors. We can hardly hope that we 
can ever entirely eliminate this potential 
hazard to safety. Rigid requirements for 
license as a transport pilot with retests 
from time to time, have given us a highly 
trained and highly reliable body of pilots for 
this service; but there is, and, so far as I 
can see, there will always remain some 
residual hazard of human error—a hazard, 
however, which may be minimized in some 
degree by the presence always of a co-pilot. 

I can summarize my own feelings in the 
matter of safety by saying that I cannot see, 
in any future within the scope of present 
vision, a reduction of the margin of air 
transport hazard to a point comparable with 
the safest of land transport means. There 
are too many additional avenues of potential 
hazard. We may look for continuing im- 
provement in all matters affecting safety 
and security of air transport, however, and 


with continued application of the resources 
of science and art, the residual margin of 
hazard will be reduced to a point where it 
will be accepted rather generally, and with- 
out hesitation, in view of the service it is 
prepared to render—possibly with almost 
the same readiness with which we now use 
the automobile. 

Figures published in the last report of the 
National Safety (Council are of interest. 
They are admittedly based on incomplete 
and somewhat uncertain data, but may, per- 
haps, be accepted as showing the general 
trend. The figures in column A are pas- 
senger fatalities per 100,000,000 miles of 
travel; those in column B total fatalities, 
including operating personnel. 


A B 
I 565i 6 twigs bo mk ohn oe wk .09 9.9 
Automobiles and buses ............ 4.5 7.8 
Scheduled air transport planes ...... 10.1 13.5 
Nonscheduled planes ............... 162.2 165.2 


Thus the hazard in scheduled air trans- 
port planes is about twice that in automo- 
biles and buses and about 100 times greater 
than in railroad trains. It may also be 
noted that these figures are based on total 
estimated mileages as follows: 


Railroad trains .........sscccccccce 22,460,000,008 
Automobiles and buses ............. 408,000,000,000 
Scheduled air transport planes ..... 435,740,000 
Nonscheduled planes ............4.. 99,900,000 


I should like to say a word regarding the 
airship. The tragic end of the Hindenburg 
is still fresh in our minds as well as our 
own story of disaster in the Shenandoah, 
the Akron, and the Macon. Two questions 
present themselves. Can the airship be built 
with a reasonable margin of safety? Grant- 
ing this, what is its promise for economic 
and effective commercial service? 

First, we must specify that the airship 
shall be inflated with helium gas. Our world 
monopoly of the supply of this gas, is, of 
course, a matter of common knowledge. 
The use of this chemically inert gas will 
completely dispose of the hazard which 
caused the loss of the Hindenburg, inflated 
with hydrogen gas. With this hazard elimi- 
nated, we have left the normal hazards of 
failure of the structure under adverse 
weather conditions. The record of the Graf 
Zeppelin in her around-the-world trip and 
later in regular commercial service between 
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Germany and South America, together with 
the record of the Hindenburg, aside from the 
fatal hydrogen conflagration, go far to prove, 
in commercial service, a high degree of safety 
and security. Thus, for the Graf Zeppelin, 
we have a record of about 17,000 hours of 
flying service over about 1,000,000 miles of 
distance, with safe carriage of 13,000 pas- 
sengers on 144 ocean crossings. Similarly 
for the Hindenburg up to the time of her 
destruction, the record shows 3000 hours in 
flight, 210,000 miles distance with the safe 
carriage of 3059 passengers. Mention may 
also be made of the record of the small air- 
ships comprising our own Goodyear “blimp” 
fleet. This shows, to the end of 1937, 
112,379 flights covering 67,847 hours in the 
air, and 3,010,000 miles of distance, with a 
total of 302,248 passengers carried with no 
casualties or even injuries. 

If you ask me to explain our own less 
favorable record with a loss of three naval 
ships out of four which we have operated, I 
could perhaps make the attempt, but it is 
too long a story. The designs of the Akron 
and Macon, the most recent ships designed 
and built in this country, date back ten 
years. During that period we have learned 
much with regard to the hazards for which 
airships must be prepared. Especially is this 
the case with regard to the stresses on the 
control surfaces in gusty, turbulent air. We 
know now that the structure of these sur- 
faces with their supporting framework was 
not adequate to meet the stresses to which 
they might be subjected, under such adverse 
weather conditions as must occasionally be 
accepted, especially when serving as an ad- 
junct to a naval fleet, rather than on com- 
mercial service. 

Not only has experience taught dearly 
bought lessons regarding these matters, but 
certain programs of research carried on in 
the Airship Institute at Akron have thrown 
much additional light on this subject. Still 
other recent programs of research at the 
Goodyear Zeppelin Corporation in Akron 
have helped to bridge the gap between the 
loads which the elements of the structure 
must sustain and the dimensions of these 
elements in order that such loads may be 
carried with a suitable margin of safety. 
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A fair conclusion is that with the full 
utilization of recent advances in both the 
science and art of airship design and con- 
struction, we can now design and build air- 
ships with a margin of structural safety and 
security at least equal to that for the air- 
plane. The airship is relieved of two pos- 
sible hazards affecting the airplane—pro- 
pulsive failure followed by a forced landing, 
and control failure followed by the too often 
fatal spin. 

With regard to the field for successful 
commercial service, present opinion in the 
United States is divided. I shall not take 
the time to discuss the pros and cons but 
will only venture my own opinion that for 
transocean service on relatively long non- 
stop runs (3000 to 6000 miles) with rela- 
tively heavy loads at speeds three timer 
those of surface ships, though perhaps only 
one-half to one-third those of the airplane, 
but with greater passenger freedom and com- 
fort than for the airplane, there may well be 
found a useful and effective place for the 
airship in our complex system of modern 
transport. 

Something might also be said regarding 
the possible use of the airship in naval war- 
fare; here again the question is highly con- 
troversial. 

Perhaps I should say a word about the 
autogyro and the helicopter. The former is 
sustained by rotating wings or vanes, main- 
tained in rotation by the motion of the 
structure under the pull of an air propeller, 
driven by an engine much as in the conven- 
tional airplane. The latter is, in effect, 
simply a flying propeller. The shaft, nearly 
vertical, is tilted so that the upward com- 
ponent of the total pull provides susten- 
tation, while the horizontal component 
provides transport. 

The autogyro, now some ten years old, 
seems to be in the way of acquiring a 
fairly well-assured place among the varied 
forms of aircraft available for air transport. 
It appears to have special qualities which 
go far to adapt it to individual use; take- 
off from and landing in confined areas and 
relative safety against casualty from loss of 
control as may occur with conventional air- 
plane forms. Present speeds are moderate 
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—125 miles per hour perhaps—and it is not 
easy to see, in this type of construction, a 
serious rival to the conventional form for 
either high speed or heavy weight carrying, 
as in the modern conventional forms re- 
ferred to earlier. As a relatively safe 
“family carriage,’ however, this type does 
appear to have possibilities. 

The true helicopter appears finally to 
have made its appearance in Germany, 
though detailed information is lacking. 
With the shaft vertical in still air, this type 
of structure is capable of vertical ascent 
or descent. In moderate wind with the 
shaft inclined against the wind, the same 
results are possible. When a suitable alti- 
tude has been reached, the shaft is inclined 
so as to give a forward component to the 
pull of the propeller, and a horizontal com- 
ponent to the motion results. This type of 
structure has long been the subject of re- 
peated effort. It is too soon to prophesy 
as to what place it may be able to take in 
the field of air transport. As to the auto- 
gyro, it does not seem likely that speeds 
comparable with those attainable with con- 
ventional forms can be hoped for. , With 
development, however, and satisfactory so- 
lution of the problem of control in the air— 
a problem somewhat troublesome with both 
the autogyro and the helicopter—it may well 
take its place with the autogyro in types of 
service where the special characteristics of 
these forms meet peculiar and limiting con- 
ditions. 

* * * 

The reports of the officers of the section 
were next presented. 

Last winter, various committees were pro- 
posed by the secretary, with the sole pur- 
pose of getting the members interested in 
the section, but through lack of time this 
program did not materialize. It is hoped, 
however, that these committees can _ be 
formed this summer and initiated into some 
definite and organized plan of procedure to 
encourage progress in this section and arouse 
real library interest of a practical nature. 

The committees proposed were: a mem- 
bership committee for the increase of mem- 
bers associated with business, finance, and 
social science books; a membership com- 





mittee for the increase of members asso- 
ciated with science and technology books; 
committees to study general business and 
economic reference books; to study general 
technical and scientific reference books; to 
study the resources of patent records in 
public libraries; on business and economics 
subject headings; on technical and scientific 
subject headings; on business and economics 
periodicals; on technical and scientific peri- 
odicals; on business and economics public 
documents; on technical and scientific public 
documents; and, a local committee, consist- 
ing of members in the conference city, to 
arrange tor a visit to some important li- 
brary or to prepare a social hour for the 
members of this section. 

During the year, the secretary began an 
examination of the 4.L.4. Handbook for 
prospective members. ‘Time did not permit 
a complete check-up of this record. How- 
ever, a list of 252 members was prepared, 
containing the names of members of the 
A.L.A. who are associated in some way with 
engineering or scientific libraries. A list 
of A.L.A. members who are associated in 
some way with business, public documents, 
social sciences, et cetera, was also started, 
but not completed (there being 54 names 
taken from the Handbook between the let- 
ters A and F). 

These figures should show the section 
that there is ample reason to increase our 
activities, with division of our special fields, 
i.e., science and technology in one group and 
business, finance, et cetera, in the other 
group. 

The secretary is of the opinion that this 
section can get much help from A.L.A. 
Headquarters by arranging with Cora 
Beatty to mimeograph reports of committees, 
membership lists, et cetera. This should be 
done, for the Association must cooperate 
with us and will if we seek its help. 

Copies of a bibliography, The Condensed 
Library of Engineering, by Professor C. E. 
Lucke, of Columbia University, were dis- 
tributed. 

Orricers ELECTED 


Officers for 1939-40 are as _ follows: 
Chairman, Margaret Blakely, Illinois Col- 
lege Library, Jacksonville; vice chairman, 
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Thomas R. Thomson, New York Public 
Library; secretary, Genevieve C. Newel, 
City Library, Wichita, Kan.; treasurer, 
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Dorothy F. Ware, Public Library, Minne- 
apolis. 
Tuomas R. THomson, Secretary 


(Catalog Section 


r NHE Catalog Section held three meet- 
ings: a general session, Large Li- 
braries Round Table, and Small 

Libraries Round Table. 


Jens P. Nyholm, University of California 
at Los Angeles Library, chairman of the sec- 


tion, presided at the general session and the 
Large Libraries Round Table. Aimée M. 
Peters, Palo Alto (Calif.) Public Library, 
and Mrs. Gladys A. Brown, Oakland Pub- 
lic Library, presided at the Small Libraries 
Round Table. 


GENERAL SESSION 


The general session was held Tuesday 
afternoon, June 20, in the Empire Hotel, 
with approximately 300 attending. The first 
part of the meeting was devoted to com- 
mittee reports and business, and the remain- 
ing time to two papers on the progress of 
cataloging in America and Europe. 


SECRETARY- TREASURER’S REPORT 


The report was accepted as read. It con- 
sisted in part as follows: The section now 
has a listed membership of 943 of whom 500 
are strictly up to date in dues payments and 
33 are life members. Since the meeting in 
1938 there have been added 113 new mem- 
bers. 


Receipts 
Carried over from 1937- 

i tesa assadewdee s $ 774.85 
Membership dues ....... 314.50 
Life membership dues ... 25.00 
Affiliation dues from the 

15 regional groups .... 45.25 
Interest on bank deposit . 4.00 
NS EE TOTO TES $1163.60 
Disbursements 
Kansas City meeting (re- 

porting, mimeographing, 

| $ 52.66 
Edwards Bros., lithoprint- 

ing “refer froms” ..... 10.00 
Officers’ and committees’ 

ES oo o:a 5h eles es 32.60 
Circulars (questionnaire, 


chairman’s letter, bio- 
graphical data blank, to 
members and nonmem- 


bers) 


dais id tars oak ee 94.44 
Miscellaneous (return of 
dues, programs, et cetera) 4.78 
Subsidy to A.L.A. for 
Yearbook No.7 ...... 200.00 
Total disbursements ............. $ 394.48 


Balance on hand, June 20, 1939 ...$ 769.12 


State AuTHOR HEADINGS 


The report of the Committee on State 
Author Headings (Nellie M. Coats, chair- 
man, James B. Childs, Library of Congress, 
and Jeromé K. Wilcox, University of Cali- 
fornia Library, Berkeley) was, in the ab- 
sence of Miss Coats, read by Mr. Wilcox: 

“In 1938 several of the regional groups of 
catalogers indicated an interest in compiling 
authoritative lists of state author headings. 
In order to secure some uniformity of pro- 
cedure it was suggested from various sides 
that the Catalog Section appoint a commit- 
tee to assist in the initial steps of organizing 
the project. This committee was appointed 
late in January, 1939, and has, during the 
brief period of its existence, tried to serve 
as a clearing house for ideas about the scope 
of such lists, the procedure to be followed in 
their compilation and the form to be used. 

“While a great many questions remain 
to be decided the following matters seem to 
be pretty well agreed upon: 

“1. The lists should include all known 
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State executive departments, boards, com- 
missions, et cetera, past and present. 

“2. With the entries there should be in- 
corporated histories of agencies, showing 
dates of establishment and abolition, mer- 
gers, and changes of title. 

“3. Statutes, constitutional provisions or 
executive orders authorizing such establish- 
ment, change of title, abolition, or merger 
should be cited. 


“4. Entry should be under the smallest 
feasible unit, i.e.: 


Indiana. Bureau of mines and mining 
not 
Indiana. Department of commerce and 
labor. Division of labor. Bureau of mines 
and mining. 


“Opinion has differed somewhat about this 
decision. 

“5. Entries should be arranged under the 
key word of the title so far as possible; that 
is, as if the headings were inverted, the head- 
ing cited above filing as Indiana. Mines and 
mining, Bureau of. 

“Questions still under discussion are: 

“1. Should territorial and colonial offices 
be included? Representatives of a western 
state are inclined to think that their list 
should be limited to state entries at first and 
that possibly a supplementary list of terri- 
torial entries can be compiled later. Cer- 
tainly if the historical author entries are to 
serve as the first step toward the check list 
of state documents that is so much needed, 
it may be well, in order to expedite matters, 
to do the territorial and colonial entries as 
a separate piece of work. If the primary pur- 
pose of the lists is to serve as authority for 
catalog entries, the inclusion of territorial 
and colonial offices will add greatly to their 
usefulness. 

“2. Should state colleges, normal schools, 
and universities be included and if they are 
to be, should entries be supplied for all de- 
partments or should the lists include only 
the main entry for the institutions? Per- 
haps the schools and their publications should 
be done separately. Such a compilation 
would form a not inconsiderable publication 
in itself. 

“Method of compilation: It is suggested 
that in each state a basic or working list of 


titles be compiled in preliminary form at the 
library having the most nearly complete col- 
lection of documents (including yearbooks, 
rosters, manuals, and statutes) and an able 
and willing staff. After this tentative list 
has been compiled it can be broken up by 
the subjects with which the offices are con- 
cerned and these related offices assigned for 
further study to other cooperating libraries 
and librarians. 

“The committee invites discussion of these 
and other problems of inclusion, exclusion, 
form of entry, and technique. Perhaps the 
greatest problem is that of finding librarians 
with interest, energy, time, and bibliograph- 
ical tools to work upon the lists. The 
committee is informed that the following 
regional groups of catalogers have appointed 
committees: Northern California, Los An- 
geles, Pacific Northwest, and the Ohio Val- 
ley. Committees for specific states and 
provinces have been appointed in British Co- 
lumbia, California, Idaho, Indiana, Kentucky, 
Montana, Ohio, Oregon, Utah, and Wash- 
ington. Recently a library school student has 
inquired about compiling headings for Flo- 
rida and individual catalogers from Iowa and 
Pennsylvania have offered help. A student 
at Columbia is doing a thesis on Kentucky 
documents. 

“As such lists would be of great value to 
librarians in various fields of work, it is 
suggested that cooperation be asked of the 
following A.L.A. groups and affiliated as- 
sociations: Committee on Public Docu- 
ments, Committee on Archives and Libraries, 
Association of College and Reference Li- 
braries, American Association of Law Li- 
braries, National Association of State 
Libraries, Committee on Bibliography, Bibli- 
ographical Society of America, Junior Mem- 


bers Round Table, and the library schools.” 


REGIONAL Groups AND Apvisory COUNCIL 


Dorothy E. Cook, H. W. Wilson Com- 
pany, read the report on regional groups 
prepared by Esther A. Smith, University of 
Michigan Library, chairman of the commit- 
tee. It stated in part: 

“The Chicago group has continued its 
work on a list of catalogers’ reference tools. 
The Philadelphia group is preparing a di- 
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rectory of Philadelphia catalogers; the On- 
tario group has been active in the promotion 
of indexing of Canadian periodicals and had 
a share in the responsibility for the reap- 
pearance of such an index in the Ontario 
Library Review; in Los Angeles they are 
studying the cataloging of rare books and a 
union catalog for the state. 

“The fifteen groups have reported 27 
meetings, with an average attendance of 
about 50.” 

Reporting on the Advisory Council lunch- 
eon, held June 19, at which she presided, 
Miss Cook stated that of the 20 present, 
12 were representatives from regional 
groups. Brief reports were given by these 
delegates and brief talks by Harriet D. Mac- 
Pherson, Arnold H. Trotier, and David J. 
Haykin. Mr. Nyholm brought up certain 
questions of Catalog Section business for 
preliminary discussion which were later pre- 
sented at the general session. 


““REFER-FROM” REFERENCES 


The report of Esther A. Smith, chairman, 
read by Dorothy E. Cook, stated in part: 

“A year ago this committee reported the 
possibility of lithoprinting from a film pre- 
pared for the National Archives the Library 
of Congress “refer-from” references as they 
stood in January, 1937. Before, however, 
definitely asking the librarian of Congress 
for the loan of the film, it seemed best to 
submit the matter again to the chief of the 
Catalog Division, and be sure that the in- 
clusion of these references in the next edi- 
tion of the Subject Headings was still con- 
sidered impossible. 

“The reply expressed a hope that the 
references might be included. Such a list 
would contain hundreds of references not 
in the film, together with all recent changes, 
and it seemed to the committee most unwise 
to continue with the lithoprinting. The 
Executive Committee concurring, we asked 
permission of the Library of Congress to 
announce the possible publication of the 
“reter-from” references in the new edition 
of the Subject Headings, and with their co- 
operation a notice was prepared and sent to 
the various library periodicals. 

“Dr. Putnam and the members of his staff 
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have been most generous and have given our 
questions every possible consideration. We 
wish to thank them and ask that the com- 
mittee be discharged.” 

The Catalog Section voted to discontinue 
the committee, with appreciation for its 
work, 


PUBLICATIONS COMMITTEE 


The report of the Publications Committee, 
Wyllis E. Wright, New York Public Li- 
brary, chairman, was read by David J. 
Haykin, Library of Congress. In part it 
stated: 

“It is with real regret that your commit- 
tee reports that during the past year it has 
not been able to collect a sufficient amount 
of suitable material to issue a new volume 
of the Catalogers’ and Classifiers’ Y earbook 
in advance of the annual meetings of the sec- 
tion. Every report of the Publications Com- 
mittee has emphasized the need for coopera- 
tion on the part of the section in collecting 
material. The officers of the section each 
year provide some help but the membership 
does little. If we are to continue to have a 
Yearbook we should try to have an annual, 
and this is possible only if the membership 
will make a real effort to see that the com- 
mittee is kept informed of papers and is given 
a chance to secure material. 

“The present plan of the committee is to 
issue, as soon after this meeting as possible, 
a volume containing the papers read before 
the last session and also those of this session. 
If it is possible to have sufficient material 
collected during the year so that Yearbooks 
containing the proceedings of future sessions 
can be issued shortly after each convention, 
the committee will feel it has made some 
amends for its failure this year.” 


Supyect HEADINGS 


The chairman of the committee, Dorothy 
E. Cook, reported in part: 

“Copies of a questionnaire concerning the 
publication of lists of new subject headings 
in the Wilson Library Bulletin each month 
and of a cumulative list as a separate pam- 
phlet were distributed at the Kansas City 
meeting. Only 20 replies were received, 
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which does not indicate much interest in the 
project. 

“In February, 1939, Effie Gale Abraham 
resigned the chairmanship of this committee. 
I have carried on since then. In the March 
issue of the Wilson Library Bulletin an 
approach to the difficult matter of obtaining 
authoritative approval of new subject head- 
ings was outlined, i.e., the committee is con- 
sidering a plan whereby each heading pub- 
lished in the Wilson Library Bulletin will 
have had the approval of more than one 
catalog department. 

“Counting the 6 committee members, 18 
catalogers were sent lists of headings and 
asked to indicate which they would use in 
their library. There are several headings in 
reserve, should this work be continued. I 
believe this plan of cooperation throughout 
the country might lead to a central place 
where information about new subjects could 
be had more quickly and advice on problems 
in subject headings given. 

“In the future if the plan of having sug- 
gested headings approved by other catalogers 
is continued, on what basis shall the approval 
be given? (1) For a large and very special 
library? (2) For a medium and/or more 
general library?” 


UNIFORMITY OF ENTRY IN New EDITION 
oF “UNION List oF SERIALS” WITH 
L.C. Form 


This committee, voted and appointed at 
the Kansas City meeting in June, 1938, re- 
ported in part, through its chairman, Emily 
Hollowell, University of Chicago Libraries: 

“After the committee was appointed, Har- 
riet Wheeler Pierson, Library of Congress, 
wrote that for many months she had been 
in close touch with the compilers who are 
working at the Library of Congress and 
that a definite effort was being made to have 
the entries uniform with the Library of Con- 
gress practice. 

“The first section, letter A, of the check- 
ing edition was received in May and at the 
University of Chicago we found entries on 
the first 130 pages satisfactory.” 


A.L.A. CoMMITTEES 


As has been customary for many years, 
reports were presented by those A.L.A. com- 


mittees whose work is closely related to the 
interests of members of the Catalog Section, 
These were the A.L.A. Catalog Code Revi- 
sion Committee, whose report included a 
statement of progress prepared by the execu- 
tive assistant, Nella J. Martin, Library of 
Congress; the Cooperative Cataloging Com- 
mittee; the Cataloging and Classification 
Committee; and the Filing Code Subcommit- 
tee. 

Very satisfactory progress was reported on 
the catalog code, with the completion 
of the working drafts definitely in sight. 
More than 400 pages of revised rules have 
been submitted to the committee. The task 
of revising the drafts for a preliminary edi- 
tion remains to be done during the summer 
and fall, and it is hoped the material may 
be in shape for publication by the end of the 
calendar year. 

The Cooperative Cataloging Committee 
reported an increase in the number of librar- 
ies supplying copy, and the addition of 50 
new titles for analyses. A large proportion 
of the titles sent to the printer were still 
unprinted due to congestion at the Printing 
Office. 

The Committee on Cataloging and Classi- 
fication reported that the revised edition of 
Merrill’s Code for Classifiers will soon be 
published; that progress is made on the 
translation of the Norme, with Wryllis E. 
Wright, New York Public Library, as edi- 
tor; that a manual on the L.C. Classification 
is being undertaken; and that plans are de- 
veloping for a comparative study of library 
catalogs in large English and American li- 
braries. 

There was no real progress report on the 
filing code. The second draft is being 
worked on, but since there is much disagree- 
ment among librarians on the problems of 
arrangement, issuing a preliminary code be- 
fore publishing a permanent one is being 
considered. 

The reader is referred from these very 
brief statements to the 4.L.4. Bulletin, Sep- 
tember, 1939, which contains in full the re- 
ports of these A.L.A. committees. 


CATALOG SECTION QUESTIONNAIRE 


Jens P. Nyholm reported on the results of 
about 1600 questionnaires sent out to mem- 
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bers and nonmembers engaged in cataloging 
or classifying, by the secretary, upon recom- 
mendation of the Executive Committee. He 
said, in part: 

“The questionnaire was compiled by Ber- 
tha M. Schneider with the aid of the present 
chairman, and consisted mostly of items 
culled from H. T. Black’s article, “Catalog- 
ing Problems Needing Investigation” in the 
Catalogers’ and Classifiers’ Yearbook No. 7, 
and a paper presented by Miss Schneider at 
the Kansas City convention. Both of these 
compilations were in turn based on sugges- 
tions from persons prominent in the catalog- 
ing field. 

“Reasons for issuing it were: (1) We had 
no clear conception as to whether these prob- 
lems represented general interests and needs. 
(2) To get a list of people offering help 
or actually engaged in solving these problems 
would be a first step in the direction of avoid- 
ing duplication of work. (3) We wanted 
the rank and file to get in closer contact with 
their section and its program and policy 
making functions. (4) We wanted to stim- 
ulate new interest in nonmembers with a 
view to seeing them join the section. 

“Some 208 persons replied, a few of these 
speaking for smaller groups of catalogers. 
The ten problems of greatest interest, in the 
order of their importance, were: limitation 
of entries; cataloging code; list of ‘refer 
from’ references; filing code; cataloging of 
pamphlets; list of state author headings; 
list of subjects (in classification schedules) 
in need of expansion; investigation of im- 
provement in mechanical equipment for use 
in catalog departments ; reproduction of cata- 
log cards; and publication of existing ex- 
pansions and modifications of classification 
schedules. 

“An earnest desire to be of help seems 
widespread. Seventy-three persons offered 
assistance, and names of 35 other persons 
were suggested. A list of 62 new problems 
has been compiled. 

“To facilitate a systematic approach to 
their solution, copies of the tabulated re- 
sults of the replies to the questionnaire, with 
lists of new proposals and of persons whose 
help has been offered or suggested, will be 
submitted to the new chairman of the sec- 
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tion, to the A.L.A. Committee on Cataloging 
and Classification, and to the Committee on 
Regional Groups of Catalogers. It is urged 
that work commenced on any of these prob- 
lems by individuals or groups be reported to 
both the Catalog Section and the A.L.A. 
Committee on Cataloging and Classifica- 
tion.” 
NOMINATING COMMITTEE 

The report of the Nominating Committee, 
Lucile M. Morsch, Enoch Pratt Free Li- 
brary, Baltimore, chairman, Margaret Old- 
father, Ohio State University Library, and 
Jane A. Craig, Newberry Library, Chicago, 
was accepted and the officers named at the 
end of this report were unanimously elected. 


OTHER BUSINESS 


It was voted that a committee be appointed 
to study the reorganization of the A.L.A. 
in so far as it pertains to the Catalog Sec- 
tion. A letter from Carl H. Milam was 
read, inviting the section to become again a 
sustaining member of the A.L.A. The section 
considered this matter as well as the alterna- 
tive of a contributing membership, but finally 
voted to postpone the entire matter until 
such time as it will know the relationship 
between the section and the reorganized 
A.L.A. 

Upon request from the A.L.A. Committee 
on Archives and Libraries, the Catalog Sec- 
tion voted to appoint a committee or commit- 
tees jointly or in cooperation with the 
American Society of Archivists, the National 
Archivists, and the A.L.A. Committee on Ar- 
chives and Libraries to take steps looking 
toward the preparation of codes for the cata- 
loging of archives and of historical manu- 
scripts. 


RECENT CATALOGING ACTIVITIES IN 
AMERICAN LIBRARIES, 1934-39' 


A paper on this’ subject, prepared 
by Elizabeth H. Thompson, University of 
North Carolina Library, was now read by 
Mrs. Miriam C. Maloy, California State 
Library. The paper included statements of 
developments in different libraries under 
such heads as: aids for readers, cost of 
cataloging, discontinued routines, duplicat- 


1 Will be printed in full in the forthcoming Cata- 
logers’ and Classifiers’ Yearbook No. &. 
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ing cards, form of the catalog, microfilm, 
new practices, reorganization, special types 
of material. There was also a section de- 
voted to developments in Latin-American 
libraries, including notice of library schools 
and training, use of Library of Congress 
cards, and so forth. 

The second paper, by John J. Lund, Duke 
University Library, Durham, N.C., was on: 


CATALOGING AND CLASSIFICATION IN 
Europe SInce 1930* 


In Europe we find that cataloging ques- 
tions have always been among those most 
intently discussed at library meetings and 
in the professional journals, not merely by 
catalogers but by library administrators in 
general. The last decade in particular has 
seen renewed attention to the whole problem 
of the subject catalog. 

Popular and other small libraries where 
open access is common nearly always arrange 
their books in some sort of systematic order, 
but the larger libraries where stack access 
has always been rather restricted have a his- 
tory of their own in this matter. Early in 


the present century the value of shelf classi- 
fication began to be seriously questioned. 
Since then scarcely any large unclassified li- 
braries have adopted classification and not 
a few classified libraries have deliberately 
readopted the arbitrary arrangement by ac- 
cession number or size or large subject 
groups. 

From 1900 to 1930 the Decimal Classifica- 
tion had steadily gained ground, in the face, 
however, of rather violent criticism. Since 
1930 it would seem that the opposition has 
become less active but we are not right in 
assuming that it is giving way. There are 
indications that opposition is more rigid, and 
that the possible field for future expansion 
of the Decimal Classification is being fairly 
definitely restricted. Its territory is prim- 
arily the popular libraries. 

Our own Library of Congress Classifica- 
tion has met with but little acceptance in 
Europe. 

European work in subject cataloging and 
classification may perhaps bring about a 
revival of interest in the problem here, which 
may lead toward a rational solution. 


LARGE LIBRARIES ROUND TABLE? 


The Large Libraries Round Table met 
Tuesday morning, June 20, in the Empire 
Hotel. Approximately 400 were in attend- 
ance. 

Amy F. Wood, University of California 
Library, presented the first paper: 


THe Larce Dictionary CATALOG FACES 
“Der Tac’’* 


Discussion is usually converted into action 
only when some aspect of the situation arises 
demanding an immediate solution. It was 
so at the University of California when a 
needed addition of trays to the public cata- 
log meant effecting a physical division and 
moving a part of the catalog to the opposite 
end of the hall. 

Three plans were discussed: (1) retaining 
the dictionary catalog form, spending the 


* Abridged. 

? Papers presented here, with exception of Grace 
Kelley's paper, will be printed in full in the forth- 
coming Catalogers’ and Classifiers’ Yearbook No. 8. 


money available to streamline the filing code; 
(2) return to a classed catalog, there being 
a growing distrust of the integrity of words; 
(3) division into two units: an alphabetical 
subject catalog and an author-title catalog. 

Plan 1 was discarded as not a drastic 
enough simplification nor advisable when the 
catalog had to be divided into two locations. 
Opponents to plan 2 maintained that its 
abandonment years ago was based on a situ- 
ation which still exists, the inability of the 
public to learn the technique of going from 
word to number. Plan 3, officially adopted, 
had in its favor three principal arguments: 
first, filing and therefore finding, would be 
simplified; second, the catalog would be 
made more convenient for use from either 
the author or subject point of view; third, 
it would be possible to keep the two units 
complete. 

The disadvantages were that catch-word 
titles could no longer be used as subjects; the 
Library of Congress cards, not being con- 
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sistent, could no longer be absolutely fol- 
lowed for added entry versus subject entry, 
e.g., with logs of ships; and, most unfortu- 
nate, some duplication of cards would be 
necessary. 

The university librarian has a suggestion 
for the future: Keep in the subject part of 
the catalog only those cards that are signifi- 
cant contributions to the subject. After the 
last card refer to a classed catalog. Keep 
the alphabetical subject cards for each sub- 
ject, few, alive, and revised constantly. 


* * * 


The second paper was presented by Hazel 
Dean, School of Library Service, University 
of Southern California: 


SHALL We Divine Our CarTALoc?* 


Eight years ago the Harvard Business 
School Library divided its dictionary catalog 
into a subject catalog and an author-and- 
title catalog, first, to avoid congestion, sec- 
ond, to make the subject catalog a tool 
easier to use and that would serve as 
a compromise between a dictionary and a 
classified catalog. 

All problems have not been solved. The 
most troublesome questions concern entries 
which might appear in both catalogs. It 
is considered the safest course to make the 
entry for both, when in doubt. 

There are endless possibilities for dupli- 
cation, especially for autobiography and com- 
pany histories. The problem of cross refer- 
ences is difficult. Title cards have been made 
to replace the subjects for company names, 
for it was found that persons wanting such 
a title would look in the author-and-title 
catalog but not in the subject catalog. 

The problems discussed seem to foresha- 
dow a further division of the dictionary 
catalog into three units, since some entries 
actually belong in neither catalog alone, but 
in a third made up of entries which might 
appear in both. We are reluctantly driven 
to this conclusion by a study of the questions 
and complaints brought to the catalog de- 
partment and by the mounting expense of 
duplication. 


Another solution would be to remove 


* Abridged. 
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“potential authors” from the subject catalog 
and create out of them and the author-and- 
title file a “name catalog.” Problems would 
arise here, too. 

The subject catalog can be justified only 
by proving that it really is more satisfactory 


for the user. 
* * * 


Seymour Lubetzky, University of Califor- 
nia at Los Angeles Library, presented the 
third paper: 


CRISIS IN THE CATALOG* 


Against the single catalog the first charge 
is congestion, due to two attributes: the 
spatial, which brings all its users together 
in one place; and the functional, which re- 
quires users looking for authors or titles to 
wait while those looking for subjects 
“trudge” through the drawers. The charge 
does not appear well founded. The spatial 
charge is answered by the fact that given a 
fixed number of drawers and footage of 
space, congestion will remain unchanged re- 
gardless of the arrangement of the drawers 
in one or several catalogs. The functional 
argument is answered by the fact that while 
division of the catalog will relieve the au- 
thor-title catalog from congestion, it 
will seriously aggravate the condition at the 
subject catalog where all subjects will 
now be compacted in a smaller number of 
drawers. 

The second charge is complexity. How- 
ever, such a title as the United States News 
will still be at the end of a long file of cards 
when the subjects are removed; and if sub- 
ject cards are added for corporate entries, as 
has been suggested, the finding of this title 
will not have been improved even in the 
divided catalog. We should consider placing 
guide cards to indicate author, subject, and 
title files under such an entry, a practice 
equally helpful in a single catalog and in a 
divided catalog. 

All possibilities have not been exploited 
in the single catalog. 

Still, since some will consider the divided 
catalog more rational, its growth in 
smaller units appearing less rapid and dis- 
turbing to the users, the price of division 
must be considered. Duplication has the 
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serious disadvantages of extra cost, more 
rapid growth, disturbance of the filing pat- 
tern, and partial restoration of the objection- 
able features of the single catalog. 

Another plan would shift the burden to 
the reader by requiring him to learn posted 
instructions on using the catalogs. A third 
plan is three catalogs: name, subject, and 
title. This is the most painless. 

* * * 


The fourth paper, by Wyllis E. Wright, 
New York Public Library, was read by 
Frank Lundy, Clark Memorial Library, Los 
Angeles: 


HorizontTaL Division oF THE CATALOG* 


By horizontal division I understand a di- 
vision into separate catalogs each of which, 
within the fields it covers, is a complete dic- 
tionary catalog. It is particularly to the 
possibility of division by date that I shall 
address myself. 

The users of our larger reference librar- 
ies have been divided by Professor Laski 
into four groups: those in search of recrea- 
tion, those in search of self-development, 
those in search of specific information, and 
those engaged in extending the frontiers of 
knowledge by research. 

Of these, the majority want the most up- 
to-date material available. If we can give 
them a catalog which will show what the 
library possesses in new books in a file small 
enough for easy consultation but larger than 
a monthly or quarterly list of accessions, our 
services will be increased. 

If we start with a given date, say January, 
1940, and make an extra set of cards for 
every book published after that date, weed 
out titles as they become old, say over five 
or ten years, a catalog of new books could 
be kept up permanently. It would not be 
necessary to duplicate the entries in the main 
file, as they could be transferred when they 
became over age. However, duplication if 
financially feasible would help the person 
looking for the complete resources of the 
library. 

Sa 


Discussion followed, led by David J. 
* Abridged. 


Haykin, who included in his remarks the 
following statements: 

“Division on the basis of author-title and 
subject results in no diminution of the bulk 
of the catalog. In fact it leads to somewhat 
of an enlargement. There is another con- 
sideration, the indirect approach of the read- 
er. If you wish a book on a given subject 
by a man named Smith perhaps you 
had better look under the subject and 
find just a few Smiths, rather than in the 
author catalog with its great multiplicity 
of Smiths. 

“As to division horizontally—certain cate- 
gories of books—such as works of the imagi- 
nation—are not affected by time.” 

Willis Kerr, Claremont Colleges Library, 
stated that their reference librarian con- 
fessed encountering difficulties with the di- 
vided catalog but on the whole it was ap- 
proved by staff and users. Eugene H. Wil- 
son, State College Library, Ames, Iowa, said 
their staff decidedly approved the idea of a 
divided catalog. 

The program continued with a paper on 
“The Library Catalog for Whom? Reflec- 
tions of a Readers Adviser in a Public Li- 
brary,” by Grace O. Kelley, Queens Borough 
Public Library, Jamaica, N.Y., which ap- 
peared in the Library Journal 64:640-43, 
September 1, 1939. 

A second paper, from the university point 
of view, was read by Ella V. Aldrich, Louisi- 
ana State University Library: 


EXPERIENCES OF A READERS ADVISER IN A 
University Liprary* 


My remarks will be limited to two topics: 
instruction in the use of the catalog and 
catalog advisers. Paramount in the user’s 
mental confusion are the alphabet and ig- 
norance of the filing code. Another diffi- 
culty is the inability to distinguish between 
subjects and titles, which may be eliminated 
in time by a division of the catalog. 

Are we to continue superficial group in- 
struction to students during freshman week? 
I hope not. At Louisiana we present library 
instruction in a one-semester-hour course re- 
quired of freshmen. The question of in- 
struction by librarians versus instruction by 
the faculty is not even debatable. If the 
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faculty themselves knew how to use the 
catalog, there might be a weak argument in 
the exceptional case. 

For years the head of our catalog depart- 
ment saw the need of a catalog adviser, but 
no one could be spared from her staff. Then 
came the readers adviser with a desk in the 
lobby of the library, opposite the catalog, and 
the problem was solved. Often it requires 
only a simple interpretation to make the 
catalog intelligible to those who would other- 
wise avoid it. 

A few suggestions may help. A division 
of the catalog would solve many problems. 
Also, the staff members in all departments 
meeting the public should be thoroughly 
conversant with the routine of the catalog 
department. Every student assistant should 
be given intensive instruction in the use of 
the catalog. 

We so often read of the importance of 
catalog departments cooperating with other 
departments, but is it not time for a bit of 
oratory on the other side? How can cata- 
logers know handicaps without the help of 
the departments meeting the public? 

* * * 


Discussion followed, introduced by Harriet 
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D. MacPherson, School of Library Science, 
Columbia University, New York City. She 
said in part: 

“It is evident that there is a wide dif- 
ference between public and university li- 
braries in regard to the problem of the 
reader and the catalog. It is possible in 
the college and university library, chiefly by 
means of formal compulsory instruction, to 
train students; in the public library, there 
seems little possibility for offering this form 
of instruction, or at least to make it com- 
pulsory. 

“In both types of library a great deal more 
help can be offered by means of signs. More 
readers advisers are necessary, and advisers 
of other types would be helpful. 

“Another suggested aid is to have a cata- 
log room in which are lodged the public cata- 
log, the shelf-list or a classified catalog, 
depository catalog, subject heading lists, out- 
standing printed catalogs and bibliographies, 
and so forth. The difficulty lies in need for 
duplicating copies of bibliographies here and 
in the reference department.” 

Various persons in the audience reported 
briefly on experiences in the use of the 
catalog. 


SMALL LIBRARIES ROUND TABLE 


The Small Libraries Round Table met 
Friday evening, June 23, in the Civic Audi- 
torium. Approximately 150 were in at- 
tendance. The topic under discussion was 
“Simplification of Cataloging Procedure for 
Small Libraries.” 

By “small libraries,” Miss Peters stated 
she had in mind a library serving a com- 
munity of 100,000; or a library having a head 
cataloger and one, two, or three assistants. 

The first paper was presented by Esther 
Hile, University of Redlands Library, Red- 
lands, Calif.: 


L. C. anp H. W. Wirson Carp Service* 


The Library of Congress prints only the 
main entry card and this card must be 
adapted for shelf and added entry cards. 
The H. W. Wilson Company prints sets 
of cards with or without added entries and 
class numbers. Before deciding on which 
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service to use, the library should consult the 
H. W. Wilson Company and should secure 
from the Library of Congress the following 
two publications: Handbook of Card Dis- 
tribution, 6th edition, and C. H. Hasting’s 
L.C. Printed Cards; How to Order and Use 
Them. Both were issued in 1925, however, 
and many statements do not agree with 
present practices of the Card Division. 
Library of Congress cards may be ordered 
by author and title or by card number. The 
card number can be obtained from depository 
catalogs of L.C. cards, from proof sheets 
of the cards, or from book trade catalogs and 
book lists. The latter two are usually the 
only tools available to a small library. 
Among these titles are: Booklist, A.L.A. 
Catalog, U.S. Catalog and supplements, 
Cumulative Book Index, Book Review Di- 
gest, Catalog of U.S. Public Documents, 
Monthly List of State Publications. Read 
carefully the directions in the tool used. 
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Frequently cards are not available for a 
book at the time the order arrives, and 
orders are held, constituting an annoying 
problem. This is admitted by the chief of 
the Card Division in his 1938 annual report: 
“The average periods required to produce 
cards for publications . . . have increased 
fully 20 per cent in the past five years.” 
In a recent letter he states that the prob- 
lem of eliminating the delay will be brought 
to the attention of the new librarian of Con- 
gress as soon as practicable, and it is hoped 
he will so coordinate the divisions concerned 
that the problem will be fully settled. 

If cards are ordered by card number and 
properly arranged on sheets, the first card 
costs three cents and the additional ones one 
and six-tenths each; if by author and title, 
the first card costs four and one-half cents 
and additional cards one and six-tenths each. 

The Wilson cards and their ordering are 
less complicated. Check lists of titles are 
sent out monthly and a complete list at inter- 
vals, the last in January, 1939. Lists are 
found on the front cover of the Readers’ 
Guide and the Abridged Readers’ Guide, and 
in the Wilson Library Bulletin. In the 
Cumulative Book Index and Book Review 
Digest a “W” after a title indicates cards are 
available. Various kinds of service are avail- 
able from the Wilson Company, the latest 
being the complete or “consignment plan” 
costing $42 a year.” 


* * * 


After discussion, the second paper was 


presented by Dorothy E. Cook: 


SIMPLIFICATION OF SUBJECT HEADINGS FOR 
SMALL LIsBRARIES* 


Probably the only list my theoretical small 
library will have as a guide is the List of 
Subject Headings for Small Libraries by 
Minnie Earl Sears. The fourth edition re- 
vised by Isabel Munro has just been pub- 
lished and includes several new features: 
explanatory notes; inclusion of subject sub- 
divisions in the main alphabet; change in 
type of the “see” references; and addition 
of classification numbers. 

Another list is Subject Headings for Chil- 
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dren’s Books by Elva S. Smith. The Sears 
list uses more minute headings dividing the 
material Miss Smith puts together. Use of 
the same headings in the adult and juvenile 
catalogs, however, may save time for the 
cataloger. 

In the library buying only six hundred to 
one thousand books a year the question of 
new headings will not be acute. Advice on 
subjects of books is given in the Booklist, 
Book Review Digest, all the Standard Cata- 
log series, and many state lists for school li- 
braries. If the catalog is small, too many 
subdivisions under a subject will be confus- 
ing to the user. 


* * * 


The third paper, to be printed in full in 
a forthcoming issue of Wilson Library Bul- 
letin, was given by Harriet D. MacPherson, 
on: 


SIMPLIFICATION OF THE D.C. witH SPECIAL 
EmpHAsIs oN D.C. NUMBERS ON 
L.C. Carps* 


The D.C. numbers on the L.C. cards 
usually represent the closest classification 
possible, and are thus unsuited to the small 
library. The Booklist prints on the first 
page of each issue a statement that the class- 
ification number used is that on the L.C. 
card. The number is assigned by the D.C. 
section of the Cooperative Cataloging and 
Classification Service in the Library of Con- 
gress. When the L.C. card is not available, 
the classification number is assigned in the 
Booklist office. 

In an analysis of the length of the numbers 
printed on L.C. cards (and used, when avail- 
able, in the Booklist for 1938) and of num- 
bers in the 1938 supplement of the Standard 
Catalog for Public Libraries, compared with 
the latest edition of the Abridged Decimal 
Classification, it was discovered that in al- 
most all the cases of long numbers the Stan- 
dard Catalog gave one or more digits less 
than the Booklist. The Abridged Decimal 
Classification numbers were, in turn, very 
often shorter than the Standard Catalog 
numbers. For a handbook of radio broad- 
casting the numbers were respectively: 
621.384193, 621.384, and 621.3. It might 
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be added that in the Abridged Decimal 
Classification, the numbers were often too 
brief even for the small library. In the case 
of the book on radio broadcasting, for ex- 
ample, the number given, 621.3, is the gen- 
eral number for all material on electrical 
engineering. Surely most small libraries 
would at least want a specific number for 
books dealing with the subject of radio. 

In answer to a brief questionnaire sent 
to four small libraries of different types 
it was found that none uses the Abridged 
Decimal Classification, and only the public li- 
brary questioned uses the full D.C. numbers 
as on L.C. cards, except when “impossibly 
lengthy.” 

David J. Haykin, chief of the Cooperative 
Cataloging Service at the Library of Con- 
gress, states that it seems necessary to fur- 
nish as long numbers as the Decimal Classi- 
fication will permit, or in other words to be 
as exact as possible, in order to give the best 
service. In answer to requests to indicate 
by some symbol where small libraries may 
safely cut the numbers, he states that such 
responsibility should hardly rest with the 
office in Washington. He refers to an article 
by Julia Pressey entitled, “The Decimal 
Classification and Its Work” in the Cata- 
logers’ and Classifiers’ Yearbook No. 6, 
1937, for general directions applying to the 
small library. 

A letter received from Constantin J. Maz- 
ney, editor of the Dewey Decimal Classifica- 
tion, states that a rigid rule for shortening 
numbers can hardly be advised. He con- 
siders the present Abridged Decimal Classi- 
fication too condensed and believes that the 
next edition should be expanded to satisfy 
the average small library. Meanwhile long 
D.C. numbers can safely be shortened, he 
thinks, and the too short Abridged Decimal 
Classification safely increased by one or two 
digits. He recommends that librarians in 
small libraries analyze the long numbers on 
L.C. cards, since their translation is a 
simple task if one uses the thirteenth edition 
of the Decimal Classification as an aid. 

The new Sears List of Subject Headings 
with its classification numbers accompanying 
the subjects should be of great help. 

* * * 
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During discussion following this paper, the 
question of inconsistencies of classification 
in the Booklist was raised. Zaidee B. Vosper, 
editor of the Booklist, explained that in 1930 
when the Library of Congress began to print 
Dewey Decimal Classification numbers on 
L.C. cards, it was decided, following the 
recommendation of the A.L.A. Catalog Sec- 
tion, that the Booklist would follow the 
classification numbers to be given on the 
L.C. cards. However, the Booklist is now 
listing books in most cases far ahead of the 
printing of L.C. cards; therefore it is neces- 
sary for the Booklist office to assign classifi- 
cation numbers for about two-thirds of the 
entries in each issue. Such numbers are 
indicated by an asterisk. The Booklist 
classifier is guided by L.C. practice as far 
as possible but she cannot know definitely 
what classification number will appear even- 
tually on the printed L.C. card. It is obvious 
therefore that there will often be differences 
between the Dewey number on the L.C. card 
and the one assigned earlier in the Booklist 
office. Classification numbers assigned by 
this office are usually not long. The only 
long numbers used are those taken from 
L.C. cards, and librarians are advised in a 
printed note to shorten these to fit their own 
local collections. 

Milda P. Cull, Washington State Library, 


Olympia, next spoke informally on: 


SHort CuTs FoR THE SMALL Liprary* 


A college library and a small public library 
differ in the relative importance of catalog- 
ing. Recommended short cuts in a very 
small library are: (1) Keep the subject 
authority file supplied with the Dewey Deci- 
mal number so that consultation of various 
lists each time a subject is used can be 
eliminated. (2) In using L.C. cards elimi- 
nate all card order slips by entering informa- 
tion on the book order cards, using symbols. 
(3) Do not spend time trying to decide on 
an entry form, but use the first form found 
in any printed book list. (4) Take care of 
your mental attitude and do not let catalog- 
ing worry you. Write all information that 
should be given about any book the first time 
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you take it for cataloging, and then forget 
about it. 
* * * 
The final paper was given by Marguerite 
Seager, Santa Monica (Calif.) Public Li- 
brary: 


Union CATALOGS FOR THE SMALL LipraRy* 


The type of union catalog which I intend 
to discuss combines in one file the entries for 
titles in main, branch, and departmental li- 
braries (such as juvenile or reference) of 
one library system. It might be an alpha- 
betical union public catalog, or a classed 
union official catalog; it might be limited 
to author entry only, or it might have full 
author, title, and subject entry. 

For the contents of an ideal union public 
catalog, reference is made to Meta Broock- 
mann’s paper, “The Making of a Pub- 
lic Catalog for a Large Library System,” in 
the Catalogers’ and Classifiers’ Yearbook 
No. 3, 1932. The main advantage of a 
union public catalog is that it gives a com- 
plete record of the holdings of the entire li- 
brary system in one file and makes it easier 
to use interbranch loans. 

From the standpoint of the cataloger, the 
expense, bulk, extra time needed for check- 
ing, and possibilities of interruption from 
the public are obvious disadvantages of the 
public union catalog. Perhaps the most seri- 
ous difficulty is its complexity as a public 
tool. The constant demand for simplifica- 
tion makes me feel that it would be most 
unwise to complicate our public catalog with 
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cards for books not represented in the main 
library. 

An official union catalog, on the other 
hand, would be a convenience to the whole 
staff, promote accuracy of branch additions, 
be invaluable if the library decided to con- 
tribute to a regional catalog or enter some 
cooperative catalog system; and if accessible 
to order and circulation departments, it 
would be useful in checking postal reserves, 
telephone requests, and advance orders. 

An abbreviated form of the official catalog 
containing a union file of nonfiction supple- 
mented by the fiction shelf-list, a name 
authority file, and a subject heading author- 
ity file would be very useful in the smaller 
library. An alternative is a branch official 
union catalog with a main author card for 
every title not duplicated in the main li- 
brary’s collection. 

To conclude, the union official catalog 
might be recommended for a small library 
in a rapidly growing community, one begin- 
ning to recatalog or planning to install 
branches, one with more than three branches, 
one with an unusual special collection in 
a branch or departmental library, one with- 
out easy means of communication with its 
branches, or one whose catalog is inconven- 
iently located for the catalog department. 


OFFicers ELECTED 


Officers elected for 1939-40 are: Chair- 
man, Minnie A. Lewis, John Crerar Library, 
Chicago; secretary-treasurer, Evelyn M. 
Hensel, Pennsylvania State College Library. 

Orritia C. ANDERSON, Secretary 
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FIRST SESSION 


HE County and Regional Libraries 

Section held two meetings in the 

Hotel Whitcomb. The first was .on 
Monday afternoon, June 19, the chairman, 
Clara B. Dills, San Mateo County Free 
Library, Redwood City, Calif., presiding. 
The second was held jointly with the A.L.A. 
Publicity Committee, Wednesday evening, 
June 21. 

The Monday afternoon program was 
concerned with recent developments in 
county and regional libraries. Essae M. 
Culver, State Library Commission, Baton 
Rouge, La., spoke first on “Louisiana Parish 
Libraries and What Funds Have Aided 
Them.” Her address will appear in full in 
a forthcoming issue of Library Journal. 


Miss Cutver’s PAPER* 


Louisiana claims nothing original for its 
parish libraries. They are the very same in 
principle and aims as those that you repre- 
sent in all parts of the United States; they 
have followed many California features. 
Our claim to distinction is in the reception 
of the opportunity by the people of the state. 
This is especially significant because most 
writers about the south and most students 
of cultural and economic conditions have 
deplored the fact that southern people read 
so little. 

I have just come from the opening of two 
more units of regional libraries in Louisi- 
ana. In addition to twelve parish libraries 
now in operation, five other counties or 
parishes have just passed the resolution of 
establishment or ordinance setting up li- 
braries and have filed an application with 
the Louisiana Library Commission for a 
demonstration. Fifty-five parishes or coun- 
ties have also indicated by petition, resolution, 
or citizen organization that they want a 
library and are working toward state aid. 

Now as to the funds which aided Louisi- 
ana libraries. These funds were provided for 
the Louisiana Library Commission but every- 
thing that comes to the commission is shared 
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with all libraries of the state. Several 
demonstrations were made possible with 
book collections provided by the Carnegie 
fund. The Rosenwald fund has also aided 
in the Webster Parish demonstration. This 
parish is giving exceptionally fine service to 
all of the people, Negro and white, and an 
especial service to the schools. 

The third source of aid has been govern- 
mental funds. I asked the chairman of the 
Louisiana Library Commission what was 
significant about the financing of Louisiana 
libraries. He answered that the state has 
made appropriations which have steadily 
increased since the first year that the com- 
mission has been in operation and that those 
funds have always been used as state aid to 
libraries. While money has not been handed 
out to libraries, books and service have been 
given freely. The parish funds from taxa- 
tion have also supported every parish library 
in the state. We have four counties that 
have voted direct parish-wide taxes and 
three more that are planning to vote them 
this year. Federal aid has also helped 
Louisiana libraries by providing personnel 
and books. Four trained librarians and 176 
clerical workers have been provided through 
the Work Projects Administration. 

In the matter of state appropriations for 
regional libraries, the Citizens Library Move- 
ment has played a large part. The member- 
ship of 350,000 is steadily growing as 
parishes organize to promote library de- 
velopment. I believe the future of libraries 
in Louisiana is in the hands of this group 
of citizens whose directed activities are to- 
ward state and federal aid. 


* * * 


Elizabeth T. Turner, Hunterdon County 
Library, Flemington, N.J., spoke next on 
“Bookmobile Service and 
Groups.” 


Discussion 


Miss TuRNER’S ADDRESS 


The Hunterdon County Library serves a 
lovely, rolling country, lying along the 
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Delaware River, on the western edge of 
New Jersey. Beautiful old stone houses, 
widespreading inns, and abandoned furnaces 
give evidence of its one-time wealth. After 
lying fallow for a time, the country is once 
more regaining some of that prosperity. Im- 
proved farming methods, good roads, and 
ever increasing farmer cooperatives are 
helping to bring the Hunterdon County 
farmer into his own again. 

Recently, creative workers from New 
York have discovered the beauty of our 
county and its accessibility to the city, and 
are moving out in great numbers to buy 
up places no longer farmed and to restore 
the lovely old houses. Other wealthy people 
are following suit. Some of the latter want 
to play at farming, too. Sometimes, they 
combine as many as four or five farms into 
one big estate. In this case, the actual 
work of farming is, of course, left to tenants 
or to men who work on shares, the owner 
coming out only for weekends or occasional 
holidays. 

The largest town in the county has a 
population of only 4518, the second largest 
2729, but all of them give the impression of 
being much larger because they are all trad- 
ing centers for the surounding farms. 
Another factor which holds town and coun- 
try together is the country newspaper. 
There are ten published every week in our 
county. At least seven of them play an 
unusually active part in molding local public 
opinion. 

There are some industries here, too. 
Paper making, pottery, porcelain, glass, and 
steel works have long been a part of our 
life, but we can in no sense be considered 
an industrial county. Our main interests 
have always been agricultural. 

All of these factors will, undoubtedly, 
affect the future of our county, although it 
is still too soon to know just what will 
happen. 

For eleven years the Hunterdon County 
Library has served this county of some 
27,000 people living in an area of 400 square 
miles. Books are lent from a headquarters 
office in the county courthouse to 163 centers 
in farm houses, grange halls, country stores, 
and 74 rural schools. The staff consists of 


one trained librarian, one trained assistant, 
and three Work Projects Administration 
workers. Books are distributed by the book 
truck, which visits each center every six 
weeks, and by mail. 

Since we believe that the library is an 
educational institution which must not only 
reflect the interests of the people it serves, 
but must do what it can to stimulate a richer 
cultural life for the community, we have 
always had group activities. In the early 
days, these were of the usual conventional 
type, but as our people began to learn the 
fun of sharing opinions and real group 
participation, they have inevitably branched 
out in many directions. The following are 
some of the ways in which county library 
activities have grown. 

Puppets have always interested us—first 
as a means of making fine old stories live 
more vividly again; and, then gradually, 
in the release which they give to the abilities 
of those who write the plays, make the 
puppets, and produce the shows. In the 
beginning, we carried a simple folding 
theater in the book truck and gave perform- 
ances at the rural schools and county library 
centers. The children soon began to feel 
they could give much better ones themselves, 
and began doing so to such an extent that 
we felt our stimulus no longer needed. 

Now, we hold a puppet festival once a 
year where some two hundred children, with 
their teachers, come to see a program given 
by three or four of their own schools. 
Usually, at least half the audience has had 
experience in making puppets and giving a 
show, and their attitude is professionally 
critical. We always act as master of cere- 
monies and also have an exhibit of books 
on puppetry as well as puppets collected 
from many sources. Although we have an 
unusually large selection of books on the 
subject, it becomes increasingly difficult to 
collect enough for our exhibit—all are out in 
use. 

When the county library was five years 
old, the commission decided to hold an open 
meeting to discuss the county library’s prog- 
ress and ways of making its services more 
effective. From it have come many out- 
growths. Perhaps the most important was 
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the forming of a Hunterdon County Library 
Association, composed of readers, custodians 
of local library centers, and members of 
local library committees—in other words, 
of anyone who wishes to join and is 
willing to pay the annual dues of twenty- 
five cents. This association is governed by 
a president, secretary-treasurer, and exe- 
cutive committee and holds two meetings 
a year to discuss matters of vital con- 
cern to the county library and its con- 
stituents. 

Sometimes, the subjects selected for dis- 
cussion are more or less technical, such as 
ways of obtaining local support for county 
library centers, the librarian and the com- 
munity, book reviews and the part the li- 
brarian must play as critic in selecting books 
for purchase. Probably half our meetings 
are devoted to somewhat broader themes— 
the social value of book discussion, the Greek 
zest for life and its implications for our 
own times, the cultural aspects of Hunter- 
don County’s future. Our most recent 
meeting was devoted to propaganda—how to 
detect and combat it. Occasionally, there 
are guest speakers. Always, there is free, 
open discussion, not only of the subject in 
hand but its direct application to our own 
problems. 

One result has been an unusual knowledge 
of the county library’s policies and resources 
by a widely scattered group of people. 
Another has been the direct influence that 
the consensus at the meetings has had on 
the direction these policies have taken. 

_In the fall of 1935, we called some teach- 
ers and parents together to discuss the 
forming of a group to read and discuss 
children’s literature. They were enthusi- 
astic about meeting but declined to limit 
the talk to children’s reading. It was de- 
cided to meet once a month to discuss in- 
formally whatever members of the group 
had read in the meantime and wished to 
talk about. The variety of interests shown 
by this little group proved to be amazing. 
The talk always begins with a reader’s 
reaction to some idea in the book he has 
selected and goes on to a general discussion 
of the idea and its application to members 
of the group. In this way, the talk is almost 
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never literary but rather social, 
sophical, or political in tone. 

Many other activities have sprung from 
this very simple beginning. A member who 
lives some six miles away started her own 
group which continues to meet and enjoy 
discussion together. This little group of 
farmers and their wives discussed an article 
on adult education at one of its meetings, 
became fired with enthusiasm, and started its 
own adult school which has now been meet- 
ing for two years. Their success inspired 
some residents of a near-by town who there- 
upon organized another group. And so it 
goes. 

A discussion of a book by Pearl Buck led 
to an interest in the similarity of Greek ideas 
to the Chinese and the eventual forming of 
a much smaller group which spent one win- 
ter reading aloud and discussing Plato’s 
Republic. These people had such fun doing 
it that they continued for the next two years 
with De Tocqueville’s Democracy in 
America. They now plan to go on with this 
excursion into political philosophy with the 
reading next winter of the Federalist papers. 

Some grangers began to be concerned with 
the quality of talk in local grange meetings 
and asked us to form a group of grange 
lecturers and masters who wished to become 
more proficient in leading discussion. This 
group soon discovered it knew all too little 
about discussion itself and decided to begin 
by first learning how to talk together before 
attempting to learn how to lead others. 
They began with Jt Can’t Happen Here by 
Sinclair Lewis and went on to a study of 
dictator forms of government. They soon 
decided they believed in the value of volun- 
tary planning rather than regimentation. 
The next winter was spent studying the co- 
operative movement. 

In 1937, this group went back to its origi- 
nal purpose of learning how to lead discus- 
sion and used as a basis for its meetings the 
discussion pamphlets of the Department 
of Agriculture. This winter, they dispersed 
to do what they could in helping their local 
granges to make discussion more alive and 
more closely related to farm problems. The 
group soon missed meeting together and 
asked for more discussions. We therefore 
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held three meetings for them this winter, two 
of which were based on the Public Affairs 
pamphlets, Youth in the World Today and 
Machines. 

When the creative workers began to move 
out to Hunterdon County, the county library 
became interested in knowing them and so 
being able to be of some service to them. 
They, in turn, wished to share their talents 
with us, if they were not exploited or asked 
to take too much responsibility. We there- 
upon joined forces and staged a three-day 
exhibit of their work at a local rural school 
festival. It seemed a pity not to continue. 
The county library therefore borrowed the 
walls of the adjoining county tax board and 
for four years has held monthly one-man 
shows of the work of these artists. Un- 
fortunately, our rapidly growing book col- 
lection and need of adequate working space 
have made it imperative for us to use this 
room for more practical purposes and the 
art exhibits have had to be discontinued 
temporarily. 

We are always interested in finding ways 
in which country people can make a richer 
cultural life for themselves at small ex- 
pense. Last summer, we turned in a new 
direction when we began to give a series of 
fifteen concert discussions called, “From the 
Savages to Swing.” The program consists 
of good recordings of fine music given on an 
electric recording machine. The leader is 
the custodian of a local library center who 
is enthusiastic about music. The audience is 
composed for the most part of young people, 
both from the country and the towns. Meet- 
ings are held during the summer months in 
the living room of a country home, and, 
later on, in the county library office. Some 
of the members of this group wished to spend 
more time with Bach and so formed another 
group which met four additional evenings to 
study the B Minor Mass. 

I should now like to discuss as objectively 
as possible whether this kind of activity 
should be considered the function of a county 
library. Many people sincerely think that 
a library has merely an auxiliary function. 
It must always be ready to lend books to 
agencies for use in their activities. It has 
neither the time nor staff nor wish to be 


other than a spectator in the community. 
We believe that if the library is an educa- 
tional institution, it must not stop there. It 
must not only reflect in the books it buys 
and lends the interests of the community but 
it must also go on to do what it can to help 
stimulate a richer cultural life. 

By this, I do not mean that the library 
is the sole agency for this purpose. Being 
library minded, I, personally, feel that it is 
perhaps the most logical one. However, I 
firmly believe that even if every agency did 
what it could toward this end, the total result 
would still be but a drop in the bucket. 
Strangely enough, support for this point of 
view comes, for the most part, from people 
who believe in the library but are not librar- 
ians. Perhaps the most outstanding adherent 
of it is Mr. Alvin Johnson who has so ably 
contributed The Library: The People’s Uni- 
versity in support of the idea. Others who 
have offered encouragement and interest are 
social workers, psychologists, adult education 
leaders, and sociologists. 

Perhaps it is only fair to list some of the 
things a program of this kind cannot do. 
It will never be useful as a huge popular 
movement to put the local library on the 
map! Work must always be through small 
groups which may, in turn, develop into 
other small groups. The majority of people 
will never learn how much fun it is to try 
to think! The less superficial the group be- 
comes, the smaller it will probably be. A 
discussion group started just to stimulate 
the local library will not be successful unless 
the group itself is ready for discussion. 

Any activity may be better than no sign 
of life, but it cannot be considered truly 
educational unless it stimulates intellectual 
curiosity in its members and gives an oppor- 
tunity for growth. We are tempted to add 
that it should also link with reality by helping 
its members to translate this growth into 
some form of social action. 

Such a program does not need any large 
outlay of money. Since the groups are small, 
they may be held in the library, in private 
homes, or in local halls such as granges and 
other community buildings. Leaders can be 
found in the library staff, in the group itself, 
or in the community. The chief job of the 
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librarian is usually to help bring culturally- 
minded people together, supply a setting in 
which such an activity can grow, and, some- 
times, help persuade the group to begin on 
itself, not plan in a large way for others! 
Professionally, just what does the librarian 
get out of it? First of all, members of the 
group cease to be library patrons and become 
friends. In the kind of activity I have been 
describing, there is no room for the leader 
on one side and the group on the other. 
Here, sharing opinions makes them know 
each other. It establishes a relationship im- 
possible in more formal library circum- 
stances. Secondly, it offers an opportunity 
to the librarian to begin to learn what hap- 
pens to people after they read. This is a 
field in which we know so little we cannot 
afford to miss any chance to learn more. 
There is also some satisfaction in knowing 
that however small the result may be, the 
library has done what it could to interest 
the people it serves in living more fully. 
What do members of the groups gain from 
it?’ I asked a member of my commission 
to read this paper, and when he had got this 
far, he said, “I wish we might really show 
the vision it gives to the people who come.” 
Perhaps I can give an illustration that 
will show what we mean. Recently the 
grange discussion group held a meeting 
to discuss the problems of youth in the world 
today. We used as a basis for it the Public 
Affairs pamphlet. We asked a half dozen 
young people who are interested in the grange 
and 4-H club work to meet with us. There 
were twenty-one in all at this meeting. Six 
grange groups were represented and a dozen 
or more communities. There were only 
four people present who did not live on 
farms and they are all actively working with 
farm people. The leader was a young girl 
who has long been prominent in 4-H club 
work and who now has a job with a local 
cooperative. 
They began to talk about the difficulties 
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The first speaker at the joint meeting with 
the Publicity Committee, Wednesday eve- 
ning, was Mabell S. Eager, home demon- 
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of young people today. The younger ones 
thought that it was the school’s job to provide 
a room for alumni activities since they felt 
there was not enough going on for them in 
their own communities. The older people 
said, “No, it’s the job of the school to instil 
in you the desire to make a good life for 
yourselves. If you really want to meet, you 
can use local grange halls or churches or 
even your own homes. It’s all up to you. 
We won't let you ‘pass the buck’ back to 
the schools. It’s your job to make a life for 
yourselves. If you really want to do it, 
we'll help you in every way we can, but you 
must take the initiative.” 

The youngsters saw the point and the 
leader impulsively decided, with the help of 
another present, to see what she could do 
about it in her own neighborhood. It seemed 
a good time to end the meeting. The result? 
Probably nothing that at first glance might 
seem very important. The two girls formed 
a committee and began almost at once to 
organize community activities. Others are 
responding and, although it is too soon to 
judge, it rather looks as if they will continue 
to be successful. 

What do we want the library to do? Is 
it to be just a mausoleum of embalmed 
ideas? If, instead, it is to become a living 
force, I believe we should use every means 
in our power to release these ideas so that 
they may help our people in their desire 
to make a better community and a better 
world. 


*_ * * 


Mrs. Loleta Dawson Fyan, Michigan 
State Board for Libraries, Lansing, was the 
last speaker and presented a significant pic- 
ture of new developments in state-wide 
service in Michigan which was published in 
the Library Journal 64:636-39, September 
1, 1939. At the conclusion of her stimulat- 
ing talk, California county librarians served 
tea to the visiting delegates. 


SESSION 


stration agent, Solano County, Calif., who 
spoke on “Library Publicity from an Agri- 
cultural Extension Agent’s Point of View.” 
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Miss Eager outlined the six-point program 
as adopted by the American Home Eco- 
nomics Association: 

1. List home economics books that are in 
the libraries. 

2. Secure their use by home demonstra- 
tion groups, women’s groups, parent-teacher 
associations, 4-H groups, home economics 
classes and clubs, et cetera. 

3. Print these lists in newspapers, and 
print book reviews. 

4. Secure purchase of additional home 
economics books. 

5. Publicize the library’s need for better 
support, 

6. Assist in giving information in schools 
and to adult groups (in states having county 
or regional systems). 

In conclusion Miss Eager said, “In the 
United States there are about three thou- 
sand counties. Probably a third of them 
know of the plan and are doing something 
about it. Hundreds of libraries and branches 
are seeing their home economics books move. 
Women’s clubs, parent-teacher associations, 
farm groups, business and _ professional 
groups, church groups, and fraternal organ- 
izations are promoting the plan. Home 
demonstration workers, supervisors, teach- 
ers, and other economists are alive to another 
method to further their subject material. 
The end point is being reached—scores of 
thousands of laymen are reading home eco- 
nomics books which discuss not only food, 
shelter, and clothing but health and the 
social values.” 

* * * 


“How to Win Editors and Influence 
Voters” was next presented by Mrs. Vir- 
ginia Marvin, newspaper columnist, Glen- 


dale, Calif. 


Mrs. Marvin’s PAPER 


“How to Win Editors and Influence 
Voters,” I have called my talk. I was asked 
to speak on “Publicity and Public Relations 
for Libraries” but I cannot quite get over 
the feeling that we may have a reactionary 
trustee or a recalcitrant supervisor lurking 
in our midst, so I have devised this disguise. 
We have come a long way when we feel 


free to take the false whiskers from the term 
“public relations” and frankly stand him 
beside his twin brother, “publicity.” Public 
institutions have long been accustomed to 
such disguises and even today the Los An- 
geles City Schools have a set of false whis- 
kers for their publicity director. They call 
him the “supervisor of school information.” 

Big business years ago recognized the 
necessity of a certain amount of ballyhoo and 
a great deal of interpretation for its more or 
less worthy operations. Perhaps here in 
the family circle we may admit that, in its 
less soul-satisfying aspects, a public library 
is a business—often a big business. 

In California we have two outstanding 
examples of institutional publicity. The 
California Teachers Association presents the 
most alluring picture of what organization, 
political pressure, and sustained publicity 
can do for a profession. We of other pro- 
fessions eye it with a somewhat apprehensive 
respect, not untinged with envy. And now 
we have a new acceptance of planned pub- 
licity made by those ethical gentlemen of 
science, the California Medical Association, 
who have hitherto eschewed the press as they 
would the plague. “Threatened,” to use 
their own term, with state medicine, they 
have voted to tax themselves and to employ 
a professional publicity director to “educate 
the public—for the public’s own good.” 

Those are nice terms. We might borrow 
them. 

Any public institution, such as a library, 
has been regarded with suspicion if it put 
into its budget any such questionable item 
as publicity. We have been suspected of 
basely trying to increase public appropria- 
tions for our own selfish purposes. Cannot 
we adopt the neat phraseology of the Cali- 
fornia Medical Association and quietly let 
it be known that we are “educating the public 
—for their own good”? 

I do not say the medical gentlemen are 
all wrong in their attitude. No doubt the 
voters could stand a little education on both 
sides of the question. But I am sure that 
we librarians should be wholly right. After 
all, is it not a high purpose to shed the light 
of culture and knowledge on our communi- 
ties? Who has a sounder foundation than 
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we for any claim to “public education for 
the public good”? 

But we have a long way to go before we 
shall have done really right by our public. 
As I see the library publicity we have had 
in our newspapers—and I have watched it 
with an interested and critical eye for some 
years—it has two serious weaknesses: (1) 
There isn’t enough of it; (2) It isn’t read 
by enough people. And that is your fault. 

If you are not the sort of librarian I am 
about to tell of, please do not shoot me. 
You may relax, quit listening, and look 
smugly down your nose and congratulate 
yourself on your handsome new library 
building, on your substantial book budget, 
on the adequate (and perhaps “munificent”’ ) 
salaries of your staff. If you know your 
publicity and use your publicity consistently 
and constantly, you have those things, I am 
sure of it. 

To the rest of you, I dare to say: “You 
do not know news when you see it; you do 
not let news loose when you have it; and 
you do not make news when news is lack- 
ing.” 

Library publicity in the past, for the most 
part, has bloomed like the wildflowers in 
the spring—by the grace of the powers that 
control publicity and wildflowers, respec- 
tively. When the rains have been plentiful 
and properly spaced, when the sun has been 
benevolently warm, we have had wildflowers. 
When an editor has chanced upon a librarian 
with a bit of news she is willing to let loose 
at a time the editor has an obscure corner 
he -would like to fill, there has been library 
publicity. 

That is not enough. Any professional pub- 
licity director will tell you that the value 
of publicity depends upon sustained, pro- 
gressive effort. Even the most gentle prod in 
the least susceptible rib will be noticed if it 
is repeated and repeated. 

Perhaps you are muttering, “Yes, but how 
do we get more library publicity?” It isn’t 
hard. In fact, it is very easy in any place 
but the biggest cities, and there, too, an editor 
is always ready, nay, eager, to print news. 
Most of you have a noble opportunity to 
keep your library and its activities before 
your newspaper reading public because most 
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of you represent county and regional librar- 
ies—libraries for the most part serving the 
small towns and communities of America 
where a friendly editor will be glad to have 
anything his subscribers will read with in- 
terest. 

The joker, of course, is the “with interest.” 
This brings us back to the points I gave you: 
You do not know news when you see it; 
you do not let news loose when you have 
it; and you do not make news when there 
isn’t any news. 

As for knowing news when you see it, I 
think the trouble lies in the fact that you see 
it as a librarian. You must learn to forget, in 
searching your day for news, that you are 
a librarian. It is very restricting. Oddly 
enough, most people are not librarians. I 
myself have been a librarian and felt the 
glow of a reformer’s zeal as I considered 
myself the custodian of my town’s culture— 
pre-digested culture, ready for easy assimila- 
tion. Such zeal was apt to blind me to the 
news value of my cultural notes. In saying 
this, I am not trying to belittle book notes 
and annotated lists, such as most of you 
send to your local papers regularly. They 
are read and enjoyed by your good patrons. 
But they are of doubtful publicity value 
beyond the circle of your regular borrowers. 

Dr. Arthur E. Bostwick, associate li- 
brarian of the St. Louis Public Library, had 
the temerity to come out in the March first 
issue of the Library Journal with the revo- 
lutionary statement that library publicity as 
it has been done (and he referred particu- 
larly to radio programs on books and li- 
braries) is very much like casting bread upon 
the waters. He says he would, and I quote 
him, “ascertain not only if it were of 
service to those who like bread, but also 
whether it had succeeded in making bread 
eaters out of those who hitherto had pre- 
ferred some other kind of focd.” 

I think Dr. Bostwick is quite right. If 
we are to bring the library and books into 
the consciousness of new potential patrons 
and to increase the general understanding 
of real librarianship, we must seek a new 
means. 

Perhaps the first step is to realize that 
a small entertaining newspaper story that 
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is widely read will do much more good 
than a long discourse that is read almost 
exclusively by librarians. Librarians can 
generally be counted upon to have at least 
a hazy idea of what it is all about. 

Haunt your reference and readers’ aid 
desks for human interest material, for hu- 
morous incident that would make a small 
pertinent paragraph in your paper. Anyone 
who works with the public cannot fail to 
know that the public is funny. Humor is 
always welcome, if it is honest humor which 
hurts no one. 

Some years ago I was working at the 
circulation desk of a fairly large library 
when an excited patron rushed in and said, 
“Gimme a book o’ names, quick. My wife’s 
gone to the hospital.” The story, as true 
as gospel, has never failed to get a laugh 
anywhere it has been told. It has human 
interest. 

On another occasion, in a smaller library, 
another man asked for a copy of the poem, 
“Paul Revere’s Ride;” but when we pro- 
duced it, he gave it only a glance. “Don’t 
you want it?” we asked. “No,” he said, “I 
just couldn’t remember if my wife was born 
on April 18 or April 14. It’s in there.” 
And there it was: 


"Twas the eighteenth of April ’75 


Scarcely a man is now alive—and so on. 


My assistant who whiled away her leisure 
time, after helping with a very busy little 
library and doing her class work for her 
senior year at college, by writing for the 
community newspaper, used that incident for 
a small but widely read feature story. 

And you must quit being too modest. 
Just a week or two ago a librarian of a city 
library chanced to remark to me that she 
was a member of an important committee 
working for a Carnegie endowment for spe- 
cial study on some significant phase of 
library service. I doubt very much if that 
librarian notified her local papers about that 
appointment. If she had given the news, 
together with a few interesting facts on the 
committee’s work and names of prominent 
citizens serving with her, she could have 
had some publicity that would have pointed 
another library lesson to the reading public. 


Perhaps she considered it in the light of 
personal publicity. It is more than that, 
It shows that librarians are working con- 
stantly and quietly for goals of which the 
public is often totally unaware. It brings 
out again the fact that librarians are highly 
trained professional people, qualified to deal 
with educational problems. 

Such a news item as this might even help 
to dispel that notion which is the bane of 
professional librarians, that library work is 
“nice clean work for a woman,” that the 
library desk is only a substantial and re- 
spectable bulwark behind which Tillie may 
be parked until her knight comes riding. It 
might even bring a little light of under- 
standing to the mayor’s mind and discourage 
the notion he may have had that the library 
ought to furnish a cozy berth in which 
Cousin Emma could spend her declining 
years in comfortable and ladylike inde- 
pendence. 

As for your not letting news loose when 
you have it—that is due to the innate caution 
of librarians. We are afraid we might make 
a mistake. We insist upon incubating every 
idea until it has reached the full hatching 
stage. By that time, everybody in town, 
particularly if it is a small town, who might 
conceivably be interested, has heard it— 
even including the editors of your paper. 
When everybody has heard a bit of news, it 
is no longer news. 

You will have to learn, I am afraid, to 
run, not walk, to the nearest paper, anytime 
you have something which is really “hot.” 

Now we come to making news where there 
is no news. That is real publicity, the most 
valuable sort, because you can make good 
lively news, and libraries are not noted for 
the natural blooming of lively news. 

Certainly I do not mean that you are to 
invent anything. Not only does that offend 
your better natures, but it will do more 
than offend the more hardened natures of 
the newspaper fraternity. It will practically 
precipitate murder. What I do suggest is 
that you produce an event that is news. Let 
me give you some examples: 

Today Dr. Alice I. Bryan, consulting psy- 
chologist of Columbia University, was sched- 
uled to give a talk on “Personality Adjust- 
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ment through Reading.” I did not hear Dr. 
Bryan, | am sorry to say, but I have no 
doubt that she gave out some meaty material 
for future library publicity. Any one of you 
who reads a magazine, and even librarians 
have time to read something off-the-list 
occasionally, can’t fail to know that the 
great American public is slightly “screwy” 
on the subject of psychological and psychi- 
atric findings. Every second-rate magazine 
on the stands and some of the first-rate 
ones—I recall an article called “Anxiety 
and Illness” in the May Harper’s that told 
us Our tummy aches are caused by our im- 
proper mental states—every magazine car- 
ries one or more articles on exploring the 
subconscious or controlling the conscious or 
something else that is almost guaranteed to 
put us all where we shall have to peek 
through a high wire fence at the nonreading 
public going by. 

If it is news to a magazine—the ways and 
means of curing our inhibitions and com- 
plexes—then it can be made news that an 
eminent psychologist thinks a distracted 
mamma can cure a queer little Willie by 
patronizing the library and stufing him from 
the approved lists. If you have a psychia- 
trist in your family, corner him and get him 
to make a good lively statement or two on 
what reading of Caddie Woodlawn can do 
for little Willie, that could not be done by 
the Rover boys. 

I am reminded of an example I used in 
one of my columns and for which I have a 
parental fondness. Someone high in library 
circles, whose identity I have forgotten but 
whose words you would listen to with re- 
spect wrote an article some time ago pre- 
senting the idea that librarians might make 
their reading rooms more homelike and 
comfortable for the browsing public. (In- 
cidentally, Pittsburgh now has, and perhaps 
then had, for all I know about Pittsburgh, a 
browsing room which has been very popular. ) 
Such a suggestion would open the road for 
any enterprising librarian who could so far 
forget her dignity as to do a little drumming 
up of newsy library notes. She could tact- 
fully persuade her board, perhaps, to raise 
a good rumpus over chaise longues in the 
reading room. You might even cajole a 
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trusted patron into writing a letter to the 
paper demanding a hammock. 

You think I am joking? Or, worse yet, 
you think I would bring ridicule on the 
library? Neither is my intent. I am serious. 
Can you think of such a discussion raging 
in your town without exciting the interest of 
persons who never before have cared that 
you have a reading room, or even a library? 
Can you overlook the fact that you have put 
over the idea that libraries and librarians are 
striving to improve their service, to give the 
public what the public wants? 

Some of you may want a new building. 
Librarians have been known to have such 
wild hopes. You cannot expect to get a 
new building, unless you have some rabbit's 
foot I don’t know about, without the interest 
and sympathy and support—substantial sup- 
port—of your citizens. You cannot get it 
by pinning your faith on a couple of editorials 
and the civic pride and better natures of the 
voters. Some of your steadiest voters have 
no civic pride or better natures. It is up 
to you to do the ground work for that bond 
issue—to interest your town, from the boot- 
black on the corner (and any one of you 
could name a book he might enjoy) to the 
president of the First National Bank. 

Make news that will interest the bootblack 
and impress the bank president. 

Occasionally a librarian has the good for- 
tune to have her library fall down. That is 
news. Mrs. Theodora R. Brewitt, Long 
Beach librarian, might still be trying to 
squeeze her staff, her book collection, and 
her ever increasing patrons into inadequate 
quarters if the earthquake of March, 1933, 
had not saved the situation. In California 
we can always hope for something of this 
sort, but I understand the rest of you haven't 
even that hope. You must work for your- 
selves. 

You might try squeezing a patron to 
death between the stacks. It could easily 
happen in some of the libraries I know, and 
it is very printable news. Any editor would 
welcome it. 

Miss Helen E. Vogleson, Los Angeles 
county librarian, got an army of termites to 
work for her, as did Mrs. Bess Yates, Glen- 


dale librarian. Miss Vogleson’s termites 
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were more aggressive and effective. She has 
moved, but Mrs. Yates still waits for the 
busy little army to bring down her roof— 
which glad day can’t be far off. It will be 
wonderful publicity. 

The Redwood City Library has a new 
building. As far as I know, there was no 
earthquake, no fire, and no termites, and 
no squeezed patrons. But it didn’t just 
happen. In an article in the Library Jour- 
nal Miss Wilhelmina Harper, the librarian, 
modestly failing to take any credit for the 
clever publicizing, says that the bond issue 
for the new building was backed by the 
board of trustees, the men’s and women’s 
service clubs, and the city council. It went 
over by a vote of five to one last September, 
when bond issues in America were as gen- 
erally full of life and vigor as an Egyptian 
mummy. 

Such backing, I need not point out to 
librarians who have had it (or to those 
who have not had it), does not drop in one’s 
quiescent hat. 

That was organization. That was the 
result of a vigorous, professionally done job 
of public relations. It was the result of 
having, somewhere around the helm, I 
venture to guess, Miss Harper who has an 
instinct for publicity. I know she has it 
because in her article she put in as neat 
a plug for Redwood City as ever the Los 
Angeles Chamber of Commerce could have 
managed for the “City of the Angels.” She 
quoted the town’s slogan, “Climate Best by 
Government Test”—and then added, with 
charming femirine logic, that the citizens 
of Redwood City would vouch for the truth 
of the statement. 

Public relations for small libraries, all 
librarians of all small libraries know, in- 
cludes sitting on boards, talking to P.T.A. 
and club groups, ballyhooing with the cham- 
ber of commerce, and joining wholeheartedly 
in every civic enterprise, even to finding 
yourself a job when nobody unloads one on 
you. It can, and it had better, if you want 
results, include enlisting the active support 
and interest of important local figures, 
through forming advisory committees, co- 
operative committees—you help me and I'll 
help you committees. Get them in, if you 


can, one way or another, until it is a matter 
of personal pride to the local big chief and 
his henchmen that the Podunk Public Li- 
brary shall be the biggest and the best public 
library in the state of Wisconsin or Iowa or 
California. 

If you send your news directly to the 
editor, send it to the right editor. It will 
probably be the city editor. There is no 
problem to the weekly; you will soon know 
the entire personnel. 

Monday, as most of you know, is a dull 
day for the daily papers. Get in your best 
stories for Monday's papers—which means 
get them in by Saturday—any time you have 
anything which can be timed to suit. But 
again I warn you, don’t save something for 
Monday that wouldn’t bear saving, in hopes 
of getting more space. You may not get 
any. The day after a holiday is apt to be 
slow, too—unless a lot of local or important 
persons get themselves killed on the holiday, 
which is increasingly likely. 

Give the morning papers the preference. 
They are the best medium. But don’t inno- 
cently send the same thing to the editor 
of the evening paper. Think up a new angle, 
find some additional facts, or skip him and 
give him a turn next time. 

Unless your literary style is masterly, 
don’t try to write your own copy—and even 
then I don’t recommend it. Newspapers 
have peculiarities you may not know. 

Do not try to sneak in a direct library 
plug. Editors are very astute at spotting di- 
rect plugs and will love you less for each one. 

If you send in something and then find 
it is in the paper in a form even a mother 
wouldn't recognize—cut or rewritten—smile 
if it kills you. If it never appears, still smile 
—and send in something else. 

If you work through a reporter, be re- 
liable, be prompt, be accurate, be fair. Keep 
him interested by showing him that you know 
a bit of news from a librarian’s wishful 
thinking; that you are not above cooperat- 
ing in the development of a juicy tidbit for 
his typewriter; and that when you have 
something really good, you will give him the 
“dope” before it is common gossip at the 


ladies aid supper. 
* + * 
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Gretchen D. Knief, Kern County Free 
Library, Bakersfield, Calif., then spoke on 
“Public Relations for County and Regional 
Libraries, from the Point of View of a 
County Librarian.” 


Miss KNreEr’s PAPER 


We have heard what a county home 
demonstration agent thinks of a public rela- 
tions program for our county and regional 
libraries. The Fourth Estate has also spoken 
and Virginia Marvin's suggestions will not 
soon be forgotten. So now, lastly, a county 
librarian remains to be heard, perhaps as a 
commentary, more or less, on what has gone 
before. 

Let me state at the outset that the only 
difference between the public relations or 
good will program of a municipal and a 
county or regional library is one of degree, 
not of kind, of emphasis rather than meth- 
od. To bring books and readers happily 
together is our prime purpose. To convince 
every man, woman, and child in our county 
that our library as a tax-supported institu- 
tion is returning 100 cents worth of service 
for every tax dollar invested, is equally im- 
portant. 

If then both county and municipal li- 
braries are all striving to gain satisfied cus- 
tomers and willing taxpayers, wherein does 
the chief public relations problem lie for 
county libraries? Well, it centers mainly 
around the combination of area and popula- 
tion. Were we to plan a program for, let’s 
say, Kern County’s 160,000 people in one 
municipality, our problem would be com- 
paratively simple. But when we spread that 
program over Kern County’s area of 8000 
square miles, or approximately the area of 
Massachusetts, we meet our real difficulty. 
And Kern, parenthetically, is not even the 
largest of California’s counties. 

But we do manage, somehow, to develop 
a public relations program in our libraries, 
each working out a program to suit his needs. 
In counties that are predominantly rural, we 
find great emphasis placed on direct contacts. 
In urban counties this is not always possible. 
The main thing is that our county libraries 
—and our county librarians—should fit into 
the cultural pattern of the county. Any 
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public relations program, no matter how 
perfectly planned, will break down if it fails 
to reach those for whom it is intended. 

Furthermore, let’s not be too high and 
mighty about a public relations program for 
our county libraries. Good will can be 
gained by such simple little things. Consider, 
for instance, the fact that bookstores are 
rare in many of our counties, yet our patrons 
want to buy books. What better way can 
we find to build good will than to offer to 
order their books for them. Or think of 
Roland Mulhauser, former librarian of 
Tompkins County, New York, and how he 
played his accordion to a hundred groups in 
a single year. He became known as the 
“librarian-troubadour” of Tompkins County 
and thereby made friends right and left for 
the library. 

Also, let us remember the value of casual 
contacts. That, too, is a part of a public 
relations program. We don’t go about in- 
discriminately recommending books to peo- 
ple. But sometimes doors to the hearts and 
minds of our patrons are so surprisingly and 
often so reluctantly opened, that if we are 
not alert, the opportunity to recommend the 
right book to the right person at the right 
time is lost forever. 

And then we must not forget the nonuser 
of our library. He also may or may not be 
a nonreader to whom books do not appeal. 
Yet he can at all times be our friend. If we 
talk to him about horse racing, about his 
fine hay crop, about the prizes his cattle 
won at the state fair, or whatever his 
interest, and perhaps only incidentally now 
and then about the county taxes and such 
things, our contact may be sufficient to make 
him realize that the library is another agency 
which benefits from those taxes and in the 
end we may even gain a patron for our 
library. 

But these are only the obvious, simple fea- 
tures of a public relations program, you say. 
Is there anything in addition to the area to 
be covered and the number of people to be 
served that is distinctive about a county- 
wide program? If there is, it lies in the art 
of making the most distant and isolated bor- 
rower feel just as important as the patron 
living at the county seat. 
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To achieve this feeling of solidarity, of 
“belonging,” most county librarians have 
found a monthly letter to custodians of 
county branches distinctly valuable. Our 
custodians are our focal point of contact 
with the county residents using our library 
and if our custodians are thoroughly sold 
on their library system, it is inevitable that 
they sell their borrowers. Since most of 
our custodians have a minimum of formal 
training, it is a very nice point to know how 
much strictly professional material should 
be included in these letters, and how much 
of the “pep” type or personal kind. Perhaps 
we can feel repaid for our labors if the 
custodians show evidence of reading the 
sheet and actually write and tell us that it 
sounds like a letter from home. 

In addition to our custodians we try some 
direct-by-mail salesmanship on our patrons, 
too. As we all know, the fundamental basis 
for our county library system rests on the 
fact that we have one large book collection 
from which all branch libraries draw their 
share. Now our patrons may be greatly 
delighted with the selections we send them. 
There is also the tremendous satisfaction 
of being able to choose the books you want 
to read, and unless they know what the 
library has bought, our patrons are definitely 
cheated out of this pleasure. So we have 
found that the publishing of a monthly or 
quarterly bulletin of recent accessions, dis- 
tributed to patrons through our branches, 
is a real good will builder. True, some of 
our largest county libraries have had to limit 
the number of books one patron can request 
in a month’s time, but most of us have been 
able to stand up against the avalanche of 
requests which pours in every time a new 
book bulletin is issued. We do tell our 
patrons to “order from the bulletin,” and 
we hate to “eat our words,” so we go mer- 
rily along taking the consequences and ga- 
thering in requests. 

Once a year we play a trick on our patrons 
in Kern County. We shorten the list of new 
books a bit and add our annual report, 
instead. And though the report is definitely 
addressed to our board of supervisors, pa- 
trons will enjoy reading it, The report is 


especially effective in an outlying, isolated 
community if it contains an excerpt from 
the annual letter of that custodian. Home 
town news still sounds good, even if the 
custodian merely reports to the main office 
that Smithville is so busy starting and raising 
families that reading is neglected. That is, 
after all, valid news and if our county pub- 
lic relations program were as efficient as it 
ought to be, we would be following the ex- 
ample of some municipal libraries and mail- 
ing parents helpful letters recommending 
books on how to bring up their babies. 

Another very solid foundation stone in 
our public relations work is our contact with 
groups. All county libraries do it more or 
less, but in Kern County we operate what 
is in effect a speakers bureau. With several 
persons on the staff capable of representing 
the library, the burden does not fall too 
heavily on any one individual. In accord- 
ance with our policy of treating all districts 
of the county alike, we make it a rule to 
accept invitations as they come, no matter 
how far away the group may be. There is, 
for instance, a handful of intelligent, wide- 
awake, cosmopolitan women at the Pacific 
Coast Borax Mine on the Mojave Desert. 
To talk to them means a round trip of 
exactly two hundred miles. But unless they 
were given a service identical with that 
given the Bakersfield Woman’s Club with 
its four hundred members, our public rela- 
tions program would finally fail. 

As with all other libraries, we, too, have 
found this speakers service of untold value 
in breaking down one of the greatest dangers 
faced by a county library serving a large 
area through many community branches. It 
helps to keep us human and removes us 
from the realm of the cold, impersonal type 
of public institution. There will always be 
readers who firmly believe that we send all 
the good books to every branch except theirs, 
but if they have a chance to tell their 
troubles to someone from the main office and 
to hear our system of exchange explained 
the difficulties often vanish. This is 
our private diplomatic service by means 
of which we try to maintain friendly inter- 
community relations. Furthermore, the 
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wider the pleasant, personal contacts—and 
meeting groups means meeting individuals 
as well—the greater the circle of friends 
willing to come to the aid of the library in 
case of need. 

A number of us have also taken to the air 
to build good will for our county libraries. 
Anyone who has ever done radio work knows 
how inexorably week presses upon week, and 
program upon program. And yet we have 
found that it pays. Since 1935 the Kern 
County Library has broadcast regularly each 
season over Station KERN in Bakersfield 
and we know that it works. This last season 
we conducted a tour around the world. 
We were given a very favorable spot on 
Monday nights following a symphony con- 
cert and time and again the special shelf 
of books reviewed over the air was empty 
by Tuesday evening. Our radio programs 
have interested new borrowers in the library 
and brought old ones back, have been heard 
as far north as the California-Oregon 
boundary, and have proved invaluable good 
will builders. 

Perhaps it is unnecessary, after what Miss 
Eager told us, to stress the “helping hand” 
idea in our public relations program. When 
we provide a good collection of books for 
a P.T.A. meeting, when adult education 
classes draw heavily on the library, when 
we, by our very presence, lend support to 
a new community enterprise, when we offer 
a meeting place to a budding forum or dis- 
cussion group, these, too, can be counted as 
advertising the library. 

‘A few of our county libraries have staff 
artists for poster and display work. These 
attractive posters travel from branch to 
branch all over the county, delighting the 
eye and enticing the reader. Shall we not 
cortsider this as advertising when these dis- 
plays offer inspiration to the school teacher 
in the little town so that she faithfully copies 
every poster sent to the branch? Shall we 
not think it worth while if in addition to 
all other duties our librarians take time 
to arrange art exhibits, hang pictures, and 
show hobby displays so that the children of 
our county, as well as the adults, are not 
deprived of these cultural advantages? Yes, 
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very definitely yes, because out of all these 
things will the whole of our program be 
made. 

So far we have not touched on the im- 
portance of a friendly, obliging county press 
for the success of our public relations pro- 
gram. Mrs. Marvin has given us her side 
of the story, but now a county librarian 
would like to pay public tribute to news- 
papers in general and acknowledge the splen- 
did help our county newspapers give our 
county libraries year in and year out. Do 
we need help and counsel? We go to the 
newspapers. Do we want to put over a 
county-wide program of some sort? We go 
to the newspapers. Do we have a story to 
tell? The newspapers will make room for 
it. We have even heard of a county editor 
and his wife who went so far as to share 
their one and only bottle of champagne with 
the county librarian! 

In Kern County we are fortunate in own- 
ing two huge volumes in which are gathered 
together the newspaper clippings dealing with 
the library since it was first established in 
1911. Should fire or flood descend, which 
God forbid, we would first dash for these 
volumes and then rescue the bound maga- 
zines, the accession records, or whatever else 
one is supposed to rescue first in a library 
catastrophe. For within these clippings rests 
the story of the library’s simple beginnings, 
its growth, and its maturity. Without 
friendly newspapers, our public relations 
program is only half alive. And if we must 
placate members of the Fourth Estate by 
remitting fines, renewing overdue books, or 
committing other overt acts endangering 
sacred cows, let’s take the chance. Besides, 
editors, like librarians, are only human and 
a little appreciation on our part reaps a rich 
harvest. 

The biggest trouble most of us face is 
getting our stories to the papers. The an- 
swer very probably lies in planning. If we 
know a library column must be ready by 
Wednesday, it usually gets done somehow. 
The value of consistent library publicity is 
so well understood and the necessity of good 
news writing is so repeatedly emphasized, 
that we need not spend time on them here. 
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Perhaps it would not be accurate to say to 
our newspaper friends: “Without you we can 
do nothing.” But it would certainly be true 
if we said: “With your help we can do much 
better.” 

What then should be the final results of a 
successful public relations program? Ac- 
cording to our first statement, it should 
mean satisfied customers. But even more 
than that it should mean that the man in 
the street will think of the library as an alert 
institution. Not so long ago our library 
undertook to display books in a number of 
show windows in different towns. Over 
and over we were met with the statement: 
“Now I never heard of a library doing that.” 
Again, when a library tie-up was sought be- 
tween the motion-picture houses of the 
county and the local telephone company in 
connection with the showing of the Alex- 
ander Graham Bell picture, the question was 
invariably asked: “What does the library 
get out of this?” All of these questions 
indicated that we had by no means reached 
the ultimate in public relations. These 
men, if they thought of the library at all, 
thought of it within its own four walls, and 
not as it could affect the life of every resi- 
dent of the county. It made us realize that 
whether we sell soup or toothpaste or library 
service, the job is never done. A library’s 
public relations program never stops. 

A good pregram should also show very 
practical financial results. It should mean 
that the friends of our county library will 
come to our aid in time of need. During the 
not so recent depression more than one 
county library was saved from disaster by the 
intercession of its friends with the board 
of supervisors. One county library owes 
its successful book truck to its friends who 
first proposed that it might prove useful in 
their county. Another gained county-wide 
support for a much needed central building 
by appealing to its friends. And whenever 
we hear of a generous increase in a county 
library’s budget, we know that the library’s 
public relations program is bearing fruit. 

It is hard work—all of it. It takes hours 
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and hours of labor. It means being con- 
stantly alert to every opportunity to 
strengthen the library’s position in our 
county, to win support for it. But on the 
day when we walk down the street and 
overhear the library’s needs discussed at the 
lunch counter or in the general store; on the 
day when we hear the sewing circle talk 
favorably about the library, and have busi- 
ness men mention it at their luncheon clubs; 
on the day when farmers unite for a better 
county library and the county capitalist joins 
the laboring man in announcing publicly that 
he is willing to pay more taxes for his library; 
on that day we know that our public rela- 
tions program has not been entirely in vain. 
It may not happen more than once in a 
lifetime, but it could happen often. It has 
certainly happened to all of us at some time. 


* * * 


The high light in concluding the program 
was the awarding of the prize for the best 
essay on “Public Relations in a New County 
or Regional Library,” to Ralph E. McCoy 
of the University of Illinois Library, Urbana, 
by William P. Tucker, Washington State 
Library. Mr. McCoy’s essay was published 
in the July issue of the 4.L.4. Bulletin 


Post-CONFERENCE TourRS 


On Friday afternoon, June 23, sixty-two 
visiting county and regional library workers 
visited the headquarters libraries and a few 
branches of the San Mateo and Santa Clara 
county free library systems. 

On Sunday, twenty-six visitors toured 
Alameda and Contra Costa counties. 


ELECTION OF OFFICERS 


The following officers were elected for the 
ensuing year: Chairman, Elizabeth T. Tur- 
ner, Hunterdon County Library, Fleming- 
ton, N.J.; secretary-treasurer, Ernestine 
Grafton, Public Library, Cincinnati. 

ELIZABETH SINGLETARY, Secretary 


' Other essays submitted are on file at A.L.A. Head- 
quarters and may be borrowed. 
to the Publicity Division. 


Address requests 
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Federal ‘Relations (Committee 


HE Federal Relations Committee 
held an open meeting on federal aid 
Wednesday afternoon, June 21, in the 
public library. There was a panel discussion 
led by Forrest B. Spaulding, Public Library, 
Des Moines, with the following on the 
panel: William H. Carlson, University of 
Arizona Library, Tucson (president, Ari- 


zona Library Association); Charles H. 
Compton, Public Library, St. Louis; Julia 
Wright Merrill, A.L.A. Headquarters, sub- 
stituting for Ralph E. Ellsworth, University 
of Colorado Library, Boulder (president, 
Colorado Library Association); and Carl 
Vitz, Public Library, Minneapolis. 

Juuia WricHt Merritt, Secretary 


Friends of Libraries (Committee 


HREE meetings under the auspices 
of this committee were held at the 
sixty-first annual conference: the 
Friends of the Library luncheon on Wed- 


nesday, June 21; a Library Gifts Round 
Table the same evening, held as a joint 
session with the League of Library Com- 
missions; and a business meeting, June 18. 


FRIENDS OF THE LIBRARY LUNCHEON 


More than 500 persons attended this meet- 
ing which was held in the Colonial Ballroom 
of the St. Francis Hotel, San Francisco. 
(For a full account see “Library Friends 
at San Francisco,” 4.L.4. Bulletin 33:506, 
July, 1939.) 

L. Elsa Loeber, New York Chamber of 
Commerce Library, presided as chairman, 
later turning the meeting over to the toast- 
master, Hollis R. Thompson, city manager 
of Berkeley, Calif. 

The opening event of the meeting was 
the presentation to the American Library 
Association of the Herman H. B. Meyer 
Memorial Fund! of $2000 by George B. 
Utley, librarian of Newberry Library, Chi- 
cago, who said, in part: 

“Those of us who knew Herman Meyer 
are very sure he would like what we are 
doing today. The chairman has mentioned 
that these funds are to be used for various 
purposes. Among these purposes might be 
bibliographical work, compiling of needed 
lists for our’ libraries, and giving special 
training from time to time to young men and 
women. 

“Dr. Meyer had many interests. His in- 
terests were limited only by the small things 
which he did not know. What he knew 
about, he was immediately interested in. 


‘Purposes of this fund are given in the A.L.A. 
Bulletin 33:504, July, 1930. 


But two of the things which Dr. Meyer was 
most interested in are those things which are 
being emphasized in this program: giving an 
opportunity for special training of young 
people, and the bibliographical work that 
libraries are always needing. 

“Tt is unnecessary for me, in this presence 
certainly, to emphasize what Herman Meyer 
meant to library interests of the country. 
Did I say ‘of the country?” Herman Meyer 
was known far and wide beyond the limits 
of the United States and of Canada. If 
we go to the bibliographical sections of our 
libraries and look along the shelves, we 
shall find many a bibliography which states 
on the title page, ‘Prepared under the direc- 
tion of H. H. B. Meyer.’ 

“Dr. Meyer’s interest in the training of 
young people was particularly brought out in 


‘the service he rendered in the war, when he 


was so active in the library war service of 
the American Library Association. He was, 
as you know, president of the American 
Library Association, presiding at the con- 
ference which was held in Seattle, in 1925. 
That merely summed up the recognition of 
what Herman Meyer meant to us who are 
librarians and to those who are interested 
in library work as laymen. 

“Some financial enterprises are far from 
assured. This enterprise was assured right 
from the beginning, because we were for- 
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tunate in having Mrs. Meyer help us in this 
work, and it is pleasant to have Mrs. Meyer 
with us today. (Mrs. Herman H. B. 
Meyer, of Washington, D.C., rose at the 
speakers’ table to acknowledge the applause. ) 

“Mrs. Meyer recognized that all the 
friends of Dr. Meyer would wish to con- 
tribute to this fund, but she told us right 
from the beginning that if the fund did not 
reach the desired point she would make up 
any deficiency. She has liberally contributed 
to this fund, and we are grateful to her for 
that. 

“Now, Mr. President, on behalf of the 
Friends of Libraries, it is my very great 
pleasure to present to you, as president of 
the American Library Association, this check 
for $2000 as a memorial to Herman H. B. 
Meyer, to be used along with other funds for 
similar purposes in ways which the chairman 
of the meeting has told you.” 

President Ferguson, in accepting the gift 
on behalf of the Association, said: 

“Thank you, Mr. Utley, and Friends of 
Libraries: I am more happy to receive this 
check today than presidents of library associ- 
ations might ordinarily expect to be, because 
it touches a matter that is very deep in my 
heart. If the precedent which the establish- 
ment of this fund has set goes on to benefit 
the Association and the members of the 
library services for many years to come, then 
that will be another thing to set down in my 
year as your servant in this office. 

“But there is something else that is close 
to me in connection with this enterprise, and 
that is the fact that Herman H. B. Meyer 
was my friend. I knew him for many years. 
I admired the intelligence which he showed 


in considering any subject which came before - 


him. He and I could sit down at his home 
in Washington, as we frequently did, and 
turn over the beautiful things in books which 
he had and have a feast there, and Mrs. 
Meyer never interfered, so you can under- 
stand how friendly I feel toward Mrs. 
Meyer. I always have and I always shall 
feel that way. 

“T think it is particularly fitting today 
that in her presence this should be done in 
honor of a librarian, a gentleman, and a 
scholar.” 


Miss Loeber then introduced Mr. Thomp- 
son, who said, in part: 

“It occurs to me that it has been tradi- 
tional in a country which believes in free 
institutions to furnish to its people equality 
of opportunity through education. We have 
come to believe that the great public school 
system of America, in which we spend ap- 
proximately two and one-half billions of 
dollars annually, is one of those instruments 
through which we work in order to make it 
possible for all young people to begin life as 
nearly as possible on an equality. So we 
have developed in our country the idea that 
education is imperative, and we have also 
developed the idea that education is not 
merely a matter of formal training in 
high school or university, but that in addi- 
tion thereto there are great public instru- 
ments for education, those publicly and 
privately operated, and among those great 
opportunities for education in this land, hav- 
ing in my opinion a great amount to do with 
the attitude of Americans, is the great li- 
brary system of our country, if it may be 
called a system.” 

Mr. Thompson then introduced Mrs. 
Ruth Comfort Mitchell, California author, 
who spoke briefly on “Why Friends of 
Libraries?” 

In accordance with a tradition of several 
years standing, the roll call of governors’ 
delegates followed. The message from Gov- 
ernor John E. Miles, of New Mexico, is 
given in full in the 4. L. 4. Bulletin 33:506, 
July, 1939. 

B. Ruth Jeffries presented one from 
Governor Francis P. Murphy of New 
Hampshire, in part, as follows: 

“Tt is with pleasure that I send greetings 
of the people of New Hampshire to the 
delegates of the American Library Associa- 
tion assembled in annual conference in the 
city of the Golden Gate. ° 

“The educational influence of the libraries 
of the United States and the vast and endur- 
ing contribution they have made to American 
culture lend great interest to the meetings 
of your Association. I am sure that im- 
portant results will flow from your discus- 
sions and deliberations.” 

Governor Charles A. Sprague of Oregon, 
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FRIENDS OF LIBRARIES COMMITTEE 


was represented by Mrs. A. B. Peacock who 
read the following: 

“Please extend Oregon’s greetings at 
Friends of Libraries luncheon Wednesday 
on behalf of our state. The library occupies 
a strategic place in our national development 
and deserves wholehearted support of trus- 
tees and citizens. I invite the delegates to 
visit Salem and inspect our new state li- 
brary.” 

From faraway Hawaii, Mrs. J. D’Arcy 
Northwood brought greetings from Gover- 
nor Joseph P. Poindexter. Too late to be 
seated at the speakers’ table, Mrs. North- 
wood rose in the audience and bowed to the 
applause. 

Representing the host state of California, 
Kenneth I. Fulton spoke for Governor Cul- 
bert L. Olson who was unable to leave his 
office during the last hours of the legislative 
session. Mr. Fulton said, in part: 

“Government must mean, somehow or 
other, something to everybody, and there- 
fore all things to all people. 

“Governor Olson is long familiar with 
the splendid work of the American Library 
Association, and the place you have earned in 
the American cultural scene. He asked me 
to convey to you the hope that your service 
may be made to reach into every little corner 
of the land, in the hope that your influence 
shall become ever stronger and more per- 
vasive.” 

From this point on, the program was 
broadcast over the National Broadcasting 
Company’s coast-to-coast network. 

Toastmaster Thompson: “We are happy 
to greet you on this occasion being held in 
San Francisco, at which we have several 
hundred interested in library work, not alone 
those people who are devoting their life- 
time to service in the library field, but those 
people also who are definitely interested in 
the library as laymen. 

“Now a wider opportunity for independent 
individual study is the order for the day, 
whether it be in connection with organ- 
ized school programs or adult educational 


programs or in preparation for _ intel- 
ligent and active participation in public 
affairs. 


“Intelligent understanding of social, eco- 
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nomic, and political questions is essential to 
the maintenance of democracy as we in the 
United States regard it. Libraries widely 
distributed throughout our country are vital 
to the development of understanding on a 
large, comprehensive scale. 

“Librarians and library trustees are doing 
a splendid job, but the book needs of 
130,000,000 people are too overwhelming 
for them to cope with alone. The attain- 
ment of the objective established by the 
American Library Association—library books 
within easy access of every man, woman, 
and child in America—can be realized only 
when citizens in sufficient number determine 
to extend and improve essential service which 
is primarily their own. 

“So it is that within recent years Friends 
of the Library groups have sprung up in 
some thirty-eight states and certain Canadian 
provinces which seek to understand and to 
aid their libraries, as parent-teacher groups 
do for schools, or alumni groups do for col- 
leges. Nor is it only in this country that 
we find such groups. In England, in France, 
in Mexico, and elsewhere the same idea is 
finding favor. 

“We take you now to London for a mes- 
sage from the Honorable Jan Masaryk, 
former Czechoslovakian ambassador to 
England. (His talk appears in the 4.L.4. 
Bulletin 33: 506, July, 1939.) 

“And now we have with us today repre- 
sentatives of a number of countries whom 
we have asked to say something to us. We 
express to them the heartiest and most cor- 
dial welcome, and we know that we shall 
enjoy very much their greetings.” 

At this point good will messages were 
broadcast by five foreign delegates, two 
speaking in English, two in Spanish, and one 
in Portuguese. The delegates were: Phyllis 
M. Speight, from South Africa; Sefior Joa- 
quin Diaz Mercado, of Mexico; Sefior Héc- 
tor Fuenzalida, from Chile; Dr. Rubens 
Borba de Moraes, of Brazil, and Roisin 
Walsh, from Ireland. 

After the greetings Mr. Thompson and 
Miss Walsh held a brief dialog on library 
service in Ireland for the radio audience as 
follows: 

Toastmaster Thompson: “Are the librar- 
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ies which are performing the public func- 
tion, that is, serving the people generally in 
Ireland, publicly supported by the govern- 
ment there?” 

Miss Walsh: “They have the encourage- 
ment of the government, but they are sup- 
ported locally out of the rates.” 

Toastmaster Thompson: “The local tax 
levies of the various cities and towns?” 

Miss Walsh: “Yes. Each county supports 
its own library in each county, and every 
county in Ireland, except three, has a library 
service in every town.” 

Toastmaster Thompson: “How many 
counties are there, all together?” 

Miss Walsh: “In the whole of Ireland 
we have thirty-two counties. In the south- 
ern part we have twenty-six, and twenty- 
four of those have library service.” 

Toastmaster Thompson: “I want to 
switch now to the station in Washington to 
introduce the Honorable Miguel Lépez- 
Pumarejo, ambassador from Colombia, 
South America, who will speak to us at this 
time. We carry him greetings.” 

Honorable Miguel Lépez-Pumarejo: “To 
the Friends of the Library and the members 
of the American Library Association now 
assembled, I send my hearty greetings. I re- 
joice in the development of radio communica- 
tions which permits me to participate in your 
proceedings because I am certain that as our 
minds are meeting at this moment, we all 
have a full realization of the possibilities of 
this medium in library service. Perhaps some 
of you will share with me the thought that 
moving pictures, radio, and television will 
influence the library philosophy of today as 
much if not more than the advent and de- 
velopment of printing influenced the library 
philosophy of earlier ages and that the popu- 
larization of these media will mark a new 
era in library philosophy throughout the 
world. 

“This broadening of the activities and 
responsibilities of the public libraries will 
offer them greater opportunities in the field 
of international understanding and coopera- 
tion, to which I would like to make par- 
ticular reference in what concerns the 
Western Hemisphere. 

“You are all undoubtedly aware of the 


efforts made at various continental gather- 
ings and particularly at the Buenos Aires 
conference of 1936 to bring about a closer 
cooperation between the central libraries 
that they may in turn become effective 
means for the promotion of good under- 
standing and relations. At the Buenos Aires 


conference a convention was approved which. 


calls for the establishment of special sections 
and reading rooms dedicated to the countries 
of the Americas as well as to the exchange 
of publications. We obviously realized then 
that without complete and true knowledge 
proper understanding could not exist and the 
foundations were set for that proper under- 
standing. Now we have to face the some- 
what slower and arduous task of ratification 
and enforcement of the convention. In this 
task Friends of the Libraries in all coun- 
tries, whether they be organized or not, can 
render a very valuable assistance not in 
prematurely forcing developments but in co- 
operating to facilitate them. Some of the 
national libraries have already established 
special sections devoted to other American 
countries and in others these sections are in 
process of organization, and the exchange 
of official publications has been greatly 
intensified. This has been done in some 
cases without ratification of the Buenos 
Aires convention or the existence of special 
agreements between the countries concerned. 
In all countries you will find the will to 
carry out this program which, of course, is 
the main thing. And we can all help as 
groups and as individuals to assist our 
governments and libraries in the attainment 
of the common goal. 

In the process of disseminating informa- 
tion and knowledge not only for their own 
sake but with the end of promoting better 
understanding, we can now visualize the 
future activities of continental institutions 
making use of the radio and television to 
break the physical barriers which separate 
the book and the reader, bringing to the 
latter’s home the life, thought, and artistic 
expressions of the sister republics. And we 
can visualize how as these extension activi- 
ties, together with branch and other facilities 
develop, the libraries can bring their readers 
together to satisfy their yearning to see, to 
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HOSPITAL LIBRARIES COMMITTEE 


listen, and to read. Once the libraries are 
equipped with books, music, and films from 
the other American countries, they can be- 
come one of the most effective means of 
continental understanding and friendship 
and in so doing they cannot but develop the 
reading habit, which is one of their main 
functions. There was a time when the 
radio was considered with misgivings by the 
concert hall and the opera house. Now we 
all know what a valuable medium it has 
been in promoting a better taste for music 
and in bringing the audiences to hall and 
opera house. Likewise, radio and television 
will bring the reader to the book whether it 
be at the library or at the book store. 

“We are fortunate in this continent to 
have common ideologies and a common will 
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for continental understanding and coopera- 
tion. While our forms and practices of 
government may and do vary, they all have 
a common political goal of a representative 
democracy. The book, therefore, has no 
major enemies and the masses do not fear it 
any more than they fear a popular repre- 
sentative form of government. Let us, 
therefore, contribute to the maintenance of 
this common principle by endeavoring to 
further and maintain public libraries that 
are popular in their form, and representative 
in their contents, that there be no bias or 
misguidance in the knowledge we all need 
properly to appraise and better to under- 
stand each other. 

“T wish you every success and enjoyment 
in your meetings.” 


LIBRARY GIFTS ROUND TABLE 


This being a joint session, Constance 
Bement, president of the League of Library 
Commissions, and L. Elsa Loeber, chairman 
of the Friends of Libraries 
served as co-chairmen. 

Miss Bement gave the opening remarks 
and introduced Lyman L. Pierce, president 


Committee, 


of Pierce and Hedrick, Incorporated, fund- 
raising specialists in the college and univer- 
sity field, whose address is summarized on 
page 498 of the July, 1939, 4.L.4. Bulletin. 
Discussion followed. 
EstHer H. Dixon, Executive Assistant 
Special Membership and Endowment 


Hospital Libraries (ommittee 


YE Hospital Libraries Committee 

held two meetings at the San Fran- 

cisco conference. The first was a 
breakfast and business meeting at the Whit- 
comb Hotel on Thursday, June 22, which 
was attended by about twenty-five persons. 
Veterans administration facilities librarians 
were not granted official leave this year, and 
the attendance of hospital librarians was 
accordingly smaller than usual. 

It was voted that the committee suggest 
to the Committee on Library Cooperation 
with Latin America that they consider the 
advisability and possibility of a translation 
of E. Kathleen Jones’ Hospital Libraries, 
recently published by the A.L.A. Announce- 
ment was made that plans for the new book 
list for hospital librarians have been mutu- 
ally agreed upon by the A.L.A. Hospital 
Libraries Committee and A.H.A. Libraries 


Committee and are to be presented to the 
Editorial Committee of the A.L.A. in Sep- 
tember. Hope was expressed that the first 
number of the book list might appear by 
January, 1940. 

The International Hospital Association is 
to meet in Toronto, Ont., September 19 to 
23, it was announced, during which there 
will be a meeting of the International Guild 
of Hospital Librarians. It is hoped there 
will be a fair representation from the United 
States. 

Dr. Alice I. Bryan, consulting psycholo- 
gist for Columbia University School of Li- 
brary Service, presented a fine address en- 
titled, “Can There Be a Science of Biblio- 
therapy?” at the open meeting on Friday 
evening, June 23. Dr. Bryan’s thesis, in 
brief, was that there can be such a science, 
and she left the question before the group 
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of whether or not there will be. She urged 
that scientific procedure and research be 
inculcated in our program rather than the 
present general armchair-theorizing and 
philosophizing. She implied that the scien- 
tific world of psychology and medicine is 
interested in bibliotherapy and is waiting for 
signs of scientific procedure on the part of 
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hospital librarians. Dr. 


Bryan’s address 
appeared in Library Journal, 64:773-76, Oc. 
tober 15, 1939. 

The committee maintained a booth in the 
auditorium which served very satisfactorily 
as a meeting place and consultation service 


booth. 


ANNE FARRINGTON, Chairman 


Junior Members Round Table 


HE first activity on the junior mem- 

bers schedule at the San Francisco 

conference was the state and district 
representatives meeting held on June 19, 
attended by representatives of a majority of 
the state groups. Following reports of the 
regional and state chairmen, the local indexes 
project, which is already under way, was 
introduced and the work on the Missouri 
index was described by Annadele Riley of 
Kansas City. Work was reported under way 
in Indiana, lowa, Kansas, Louisiana, Michi- 
gan, Nebraska, and Pennsylvania, and lists 
of subject headings were distributed. The 
committee which is to work in unorganized 
states and compile and edit the final publica- 
tion consists of Ruth Ferguson of Louisiana, 
Mary Focke of Indiana, Willard Heaps of 
New York, Mary Wright of Missouri, Ruth 
Yarnell of California, and Esther Park of 
Kansas, with Mrs. Norma Olin Ireland as 
chairman. 

In the absence of Walter Kaiser of Ten- 
nessee, William Tucker of Olympia, Wash., 
discussed the proposed collection of profes- 
sional literature and suggested means for its 
promotion by state groups.' Reports and 
suggestions on the cost of living survey, a 
possible national junior members magazine, 
duplicate exchanges, a national scholarship, 
and state junior member censuses were fol- 
lowed by an introduction of the question of 
possible reorganization which was to be in- 
troduced later at the general business session. 

The annual business meeting Tuesday 
morning, June 20, was attended by over two 
hundred persons, including many not junior 
members. Mrs. Ireland, chairman, presided. 

*See Kaicrer, Walter H. “Lending Collections of 


Professional Literature.” A.L.A. Bulletin 33:691-92, 
713, October 1, 1939. 


The theme of the meeting was “New Fron- 
tiers in Librarianship,” and future possible 
developments in five fields of library work 
were described. 


Mr. SHores’ ApprEss 


Louis Shores, Library School, George 
Peabody College for Teachers, Nashville, 
discussed “New Frontiers in Library School 
Training,’ stressing the different types of 
training required for work of a research 
character and that which is chiefly educa- 
tional. In the first instance, he pointed out, 
librarians must concern themselves largely 
with the preservative function of the library 
and should be skilled in the acquisition and 
organization of materials. In the second 
case, they are more concerned with interpre- 
tation and dissemination of knowledge and 
only secondarily with organization. 

The present library school curriculum, 
in Mr. Shores’ opinion, “is guilty of provid- 
ing too much organizational instruction to 
prospective school, public, and college librar- 
ians and not enough to library workers in 
university and special libraries. It further 
fails to provide any opportunity for subject 
specialization in the case of the research li- 
brarian and omits essential training in psy- 
chology, educational method, and philosophy 
for the educational librarian. 

“An adequate training program for re- 
search librarians might well be planned for 
three years, beginning at the close of the 
junior college, and including subject speciali- 
zation as well as organizational and biblio- 
graphic techniques. 

“Likewise, the educational librarian’s pro- 
gram should be planned as a three-year pro- 
fessional unit above the junior college level, 
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including less, though some, specialization 
and in addition a _ carefully integrated 
teacher-library training program. The 
teacher-training should not be the surplus 
of methods some snobbish academicians 
wrongly attribute to all teacher-trainers, but 
rather the balance between professional and 
academic instruction that conservative and 
liberal educators agree is necessary if teach- 
ing is ever to assume a respectable position 
among the professions.” 

Over and above this basic change in the 
concept of library training, Mr. Shores be- 
lieves library training agencies should con- 
cern themselves with audio-visual aids and 
other new education materials. 

Book selection courses should be broad- 
ened to include selection of all of these types 
of materials, and instruction in servicing 
them should be incorporated in basic organ- 
izational courses. 

“Heretofore,” Mr. Shores pointed out, 
“the library has assumed largely that its duty 
is performed when it provides the material. 
Let the school or some other agency teach 
people how to read, study, or otherwise 
handle the materials effectively. Increas- 
ingly, the library must share responsibility 
with the schools for improving reading and 
other abilities necessary to use library ma- 
terials. Concretely this means that such a 
movement as the present diagnostic and re- 
medial reading program concerns the edu- 
cational librarian intimately, has some im- 
plications for the research librarian, and 
should be included in the library training 
program.” 

The present perfunctory course on 
“methods of teaching library use,” has been, 
in the speaker’s opinion, inadequately con- 
ceived. There are, comparatively, so few 
library workers that unless they are aided 
in the library instructional program by edu- 
cational and research workers who are not 
librarians, the great mass of library users 
will never be reached. Therefore this course 
should be organized not from the standpoint 
that the librarian will teach children, stu- 
dents, or adults library use but rather from 
the point of view that the librarian will 
teach teachers of children, students, and 
adults. Only in this way can library in- 


struction effectively reach all library users. 

“The library,” commented Mr. Shores, 
“has been separated too far from the rest 
of the educational program. It is safe to 
say that most college, public, and school li- 
brarians are only faintly aware of current 
educational trends, and know little about 
such movements as curriculum revision, re- 
medial and diagnostic reading, audio-visual 
education, essentialist and progressive educa- 
tional philosophies or their library implica- 
tions. 

“Likewise, educators are still a long way 
from according the library the actual recog- 
nition their oratorical allusions to the ‘heart’ 
merit. The library training program must 
provide not only professional instruction on 
library management for librarians, but also 
nonprofessional instruction on library use for 
teachers and research workers.” 

Training methods that will include actual 
experience are also on the frontier, in Mr. 
Shores’ opinion. Internships and blocked 
field work are two solutions. Peabody is 
experimenting with a work-study plan called 
“cooperative internships.” Under this plan 
a student works and studies alternate quar- 
ters or alternate halves of the day. 


* * * 


Barbara E. Holbrook of the Greenwich, 
(Conn.) Library, next spoke on: 


REFERENCE AND READERS ADVISORY 
SERVICES* 


Radio has stimulated the use of books in 
libraries. The preparation of bibliographies 
and reading lists, the reviewing of books 
over local stations, and the insertion of 
reading suggestions into current events pro- 
grams have all made the community aware 
of the resources of the library. 

To the United States in the last four years 
have come men and women whose political 
or religious beliefs would not permit them 
to remain in their homeland; they bring with 
them a challenge to the library world to help 
them understand their new country, to en- 
courage the use of a free institution, and to 
gather information concerning the American 
scene and people. They seek books that do 


* Abridged. 
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not “talk down” nor contain fantasy or 
dialect. They need readable books simple 
enough to be easily understood by a person 
with limited schooling or skill in language. 
The young librarian can find here a fertile 
field with unlimited possibilities in both crea- 
tive writing and the gathering together of 
simple books. 

Reference workers are feeling an increased 
demand for vocational material and guidance 
material on youth problems and government 
project work. Young people are seeking 
information on civil service and preparation 
for such activity. The many movements and 
changes associated with the international 
situation are demanding current and up-to- 
date materials in magazines, newspapers, and 
pamphlets. With ever changing world af- 
fairs the readers adviser or reference librar- 
ian cannot set her compass at too great a 
distance. One may formulate policies and 
schedules for “today,” but by “tomorrow” 
it may be necessary to change them. The 
readers advisers must be both realistic and 


imaginative; they must be able to help people - 


to help themselves; they must have the “see- 
ing eye.” The frontiers of this phase of li- 
brarianship are as infinite as the resources of 
the individual and the demand stimulated 
within the community will make them. 


* * * 


Mrs. Margaret Gledhill, Academy of Mo- 
tion Picture Arts and Sciences Library of 
Los Angeles, speaking on cataloging, demon- 
strated a catalog on film and described its 
value as a space saver in a crowded library. 

Irene Smith, Brooklyn Public Library, 
spoke on the new frontiers in: 


Lisrary WorkK WITH Boys AND GirR-Ls* 


I doubt that at any time during the thirty- 
five years of its professional existence has 
children’s librarianship offered such heart- 
felt satisfactions to young librarians as it 
offers today. The reason is found far beyond 
the borders of our particular field, in the 
whole human history of our time. World 
events have of recent years brought profound 
discouragement and disillusionment to men 
and women, and a very near hopelessness of 


* Abridged. 
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their improvement by immediate direct meas- 
ures. Because we all feel muddled by prob- 
lems far beyond our control we are about 
ready to admit that today is a bad job; that 
the best we can do is to work now for a 
better tomorrow. The young are the sure 
ray of light in any worry-weary age. In 
them is the chance, socially and nationally 
speaking, to train up a fit new generation 
with clearer minds, stronger backbones, and 
more charitable spirits than yesterday’s chil- 
dren exhibit today. This is a task into which 
a sincere children’s librarian can enter with 
all her faith and might, to which she can 
bring every one of her talents, from which 
she cannot fail to draw inspiration and re- 
ward. The frontiers bring opportunities in 
the clearings where is needed thoughtful and 
intense cultivation in order to fulfil the 
promise of the soil. 

The first frontier is a geographical one, 
There are still in this country whole states in 
which from one year’s end to the next the 
real books for children are never seen. Some 
of today’s junior members may be able to 
convince legislatures that public library serv- 
ice deserves a place in the people’s lives. 
Perhaps some day an adequate rural exten- 
sion service will reach every village and 
crossroads, book wagons will stop at back- 
woods farms and up-creek settlements, and 
children’s librarians will take to book-hungry 
children the satisfaction they instinctively 
crave. 

The refugee children becoming adjusted to 
a strange new land present another oppor- 
tunity. The children’s librarian, meeting 
them with understanding and respect for 
their native manners, will have the priceless 
opportunity to place in two eager hands a 
book that will interpret American life to a 
small homesick alien, a book that will pro- 
vide him with a new mental pattern of happi- 
ness and security. Children from all nations 
will find in the folk tales of their own people 
some consolation for their strange fates. 

The radio will in the future open new 
frontiers now difficult to foresee. There 
will be enlarged opportunities to conduct 
classroom programs and link the resources 
of children’s rooms to the course of study. 
We may contribute to an improvement in 
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the general tone of children’s programs. 
Television suggests many uncharted ways. 

In library work with older boys and girls 
lies a frontier requiring cooperation of both 
adult and children’s departments, for their 
reading tastes reach in both directions. The 
only law yet written for young people’s de- 
partments is that laws do not work. The 
trial and error method has indicated certain 
trends in book selection, but sensibility of 
mind and honesty of approach must remain 
the essential qualities of successful workers 
in this field. The possibilities for pioneer 
work here are almost unlimited. 

This is a time for reaffirmation of our be- 
lief in the power of the written word and 
the endurance of that truth and beauty which 
shine from well-printed prose, good print, 
and the artist’s hand at book illustration. 
We rejoice that in the dominion of children’s 
literature there is gratification for all tastes 
and space for all reading abilities. We are 
proud that booklovers of all ages take es- 
thetic delight in the best modern books for 
children and that serious critics view them 
without the old condescension. We rejoice 
that we have books easy enough for slow 
readers, real literature for all who can digest 
it, and the unchangeable conviction that vo- 
cabulary measurements will never tell us 
what unprescribed magic a child may find 
on a printed page. The freedom and the 
opportunity to choose according to his own 
interests we would ask for every child who 
lives. If we lose our grip on the buoyant 
object of reading—to enjoy a book—we shall 
surely be bogged by obligations of education. 
Our new frontiers will be found on older 
clearings covered now by a_ superficial 
growth. These need to be worked by people 
of belief and imagination who can distinguish 
between foolish weeds and hardy perennials, 
and who when they plant leave space for 
deep, far-reaching roots and high strong 


branches. 
* * * 


Mrs. Louane Leech Newsome, Petaluma, 
(Calif.) Public Library, speaking on fron- 
tiers in administration, dealt with the con- 
stant need to manufacture more library 
users. The administrator must continually 
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be aware of the need for selling his product, 
the library. He must take into consideration 
all the factors concerned with the prepara- 
tion, selling, and delivery of his merchandise, 
which in our case means adequate physical 
facilities, proper selection of books and peri- 
odicals, their advantageous display, provi- 
sion for courteous and well-trained assist- 
ants, and simple registration requirements. 

Ordinary publicity media are often un- 
satisfactory in developing new library users, 
and new means must be devised and prac- 
ticed. Story hours in schools increase circu- 
lation and children’s room use tremendously. 
Book forums and discussion groups meet the 
needs of the adult education movement and 
introduce new readers to the library even 
as they enlarge the horizons of regular bor- 
rowers. Displays at flower shows and agri- 
cultural fairs make particular and direct 
appeal to a specialized type of patron. 
These three activities are but suggestive of 
a hundred new frontiers which need to be 
conquered. 


CoMMITTEE REPORTS 


Following these addresses, committee re- 
ports were made. The Committee for En- 
couragement of Informal Study, Irene Fetty 
of Ames, Iowa, chairman, reported the pub- 
lication of the inventory and the case history 
of “Miss Atlanta Junior Librarian” in the 
Wilson Library Bulletin 13 :126-28, October, 
1938, and the distribution of 1087 reprints 
of the inventory to state groups and individ- 
uals. 

The Creative Work Committee, Richard 
Hart of Baltimore, chairman, reported spon- 
soring several literary translations by juniors 
and the continued monthly publication of the 
Booklist Forum under the auspices of the 
Baltimore Junior Members in the Wilson 
Library Bulletin. 

The Staff Orientation Committee, Gret- 
chen Garrison of New York, chairman, re- 
ported the collection of 52 staff manuals and 
rules of instruction which are to be the basis 
for continued work on a model staff manual 
with emphasis on orientation materials and 
suggestions for more formal “courses” drawn 
up with several different types of libraries 
as bases. The purpose of the committee is 
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to consider the problems of the young li- 
brarian entering his new job, with a view to 
offering suggestions for making his adjust- 
ment easier and more efficient. 

The exhibit arranged by the Exhibit Com- 
mittee, Joseph Belloli, of Pacific Grove, 
Calif., chairman, contained material from 
over twenty state groups and attracted wide 
attention as examples of typical projects, 
publications, surveys, and publicity sponsored 
by junior member groups. 

The Poster Committee, Hazel Kirk Le- 
vins, East Orange, N.J., chairman, reported 
the reproduction of the current series by the 
H. W. Wilson Company. 

The secretary reported the distribution 
of copies of a broadside entitled JMRT— 
What It Is and What It Does, written by 
the present chairman, to 574 graduates of 
23 library schools in 1937-38 and in quantity 
to teachers in accredited library schools who 
had use for it in general courses which deal 
with professional organizations. It was also 
widely distributed at the conference and will 
be available to state groups at their 1939-40 
meetings as well. 

Other reports were received from the 
coordinator, Mrs. Mary B. Kenan of 
Bakersfield, Calif., and the constitution, 
dinner, and travel committees. 

The chairman announced the beginning of 
a history of the Junior Members Round 
Table by its first sponsor and founder, Maria 
Leavitt, and the appointment of Loa Buss, 
Glendale, Calif., as historian to gather ma- 
terials for a publicity and historical scrap- 
book. 

Charles Brown, chairman of the A.L.A. 
third Activities Committee, summarized its 
report and stressed the importance of re- 
organization to junior members. The group 
later unanimously adopted a motion endors- 
ing in principle the report of this committee. 

A motion that a committee be appointed 
to study and formulate a plan for the es- 
tablishment of a standing committee of the 
A.L.A. for duplicate exchanges was unani- 
mously adopted, having been already dis- 
cussed at the state meeting on Monday. 
Members of the committee are Gordon Ben- 
nett of Denver, John Connor of New York, 
Hazel Levins of East Orange, N.J., and 
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Janet Zimmerman of Glen Rock, N.J., the 
last to act as chairman. This committee 
is to present the possibility to the Executive 
Board of the American Library Association 
with the recommendation that the personnel 
consist solely of junior members. 

A highlight of the morning was the dis- 
cussion of the question of a petition to the 
American Library Association by the round 
table providing for sectionhood to be known 
as the Junior Members Section. Discussion 
centered around the need for becoming a 
section as evidenced in the proposed reorgan- 
ization plan, the desire of our nonadministra- 
tive assistants for representation on the 
Council, and the belief that the group can 
better benefit its members and the Associa- 
tion as a whole if it were an integral part of 
that Association. The vote was unanimous 
and the petition was circulated, signed, and 
forwarded to the A.L.A. for presentation 
and consideration. 


SociaL Events 

The San Francisco and Portola District 
Junior Members sponsored a junior head- 
quarters room at the Empire Hotel during 
the conference, open all day as a place for 
news, information, and meeting friends. 
Tea was served each afternoon from four 
to six o'clock, with Mrs. Marie Wild of San 
Francisco in charge of arrangements. 

The main social function was the dinner 
held in the Administration Building on 
Treasure Island, Thursday evening, June 22, 
attended by 160 persons. Former officers and 
friends were guests of honor and offered 
toasts. The main speaker was Ruth Eleanor 
McKee, author of Three Daughters, Lord's 
Anointed, After a Hundred Years, and 
Under One Roof, whose topic was, in keeping 
with the junior members conference theme, 
“New Frontiers in Literature.” 


Orricers ELectep 
New officers for 1939-40 are: Chairman, 
Irene Fetty, State College Library, Ames, 
Iowa; secretary-treasurer, Joseph Shipman, 
Public Library, Toledo, Ohio; board mem- 
ber, Gretchen Garrison, New York Public 
Library. 
Wicrarp A. Heaps, Secretary 
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Latin America, (ommittee on Library 
(o0peration with 


HE Committee on Library Coopera- 

tion with Latin America met Wednes- 

day evening, June 21, in a general ses- 
sion attended by some 85 persons, and Thurs- 
day morning, June 22, in a special session 
for the following Latin American delegates 
to the conference and guests of the Associa- 
tion: Dr. Rubens Borba de Moraes, chief 
of the Division of Libraries and president 
of the Bibliographic Council of the State, 
Sao Paulo, Brazil; Joaquin Diaz Mercado, 
librarian of the Biblioteca Ibero-Americana, 
Mexico City; Sefior Hector Fuenzalida, as- 
sistant in the Library of the University of 
Chile, Santiago, and Dr. Daniel Samper 
Ortega, formerly librarian of the National 
Library of Colombia, Bogota. 

The chairman opened the meeting Wednes- 
day evening with the following announce- 
ments: 

The Committee on Library Cooperation 
with Latin America has received a grant-in- 
aid of $30,000 over a three-year period from 
the Rockefeller Foundation for use in the 
investigation and development of a Latin 
American library program. The program in- 
cludes studies of exchange relations between 
libraries of the United States and Latin 
American governments and institutions; dis- 
tribution of scholarly journals of the United 
States in Latin America; collections avail- 
able in smaller colleges and universities 
which offer courses in Latin American sub- 
jects; and public interest in Latin American 
subjects as indicated by book collections and 
circulation statistics in average-sized public 
libraries. To assist in carrying out this 
program the committee has employed Wil- 
liam C. Haygood as its executive assistant. 

The committee further received grants-in- 
aid from the Rockefeller Foundation, one 
of $1000 to assist Dr. Borba de Moraes to 
come to the United States to observe and 
study American library practices and one 
of $500 to exhibit in this country a collection 
of Latin American books during the ensuing 
year. The exhibition made its initial appear- 
ance at the San Francisco conference. 


The first speaker of the evening, Herbert 
I. Priestley, stressed the importance of study- 
ing the background of Latin American society 
as a basis for determining any program of 
cooperation. Dr. Borba de Moraes, ad- 
dressing the assembly in Spanish in defer- 
ence to his Spanish American colleagues, 
summarized the rapid growth and centrali- 
zation of library service in the Municipal 
Library of Sao Paulo, Brazil. Already 
realized in its program is a school of library 
service, concentration of library materials, 
standardization of technical methods, crea- 
tion of children’s libraries and a division of 
exchanges, and the publication of an annual 
bibliography. It is hoped to form a union 
catalog of the holdings of the more important 
libraries in Sao Paulo. 

Sefior Gonzalo Velazquez of the Univer- 
sity of Puerto Rico Library compiled a 
sample list (48 pages) of subject headings, 
containing entries Abaceria through Cerro 
de la Bufa, Batalla de, 1872. John T. Reid 
briefly reviewed the Exposicién del Libro of 
the National Library of Colombia, celebrated 
in commemoration of the four hundredth 
anniversary of the founding of the city of 
Bogota. Dr. Daniel Samper Ortega supple- 
mented some remarks on the new building 
of the national library, and explained the 
purpose of the Bibliotecas Aldeanas, now 
established in some 1500 municipal centers 
to disseminate culture among the people of 
the republic. 

Dr. Alfred Coester suggested extension of 
university curricula with reference to Latin 
American studies in order to draw into 
greater use publications emanating from the 
Latin American countries. He further sug- 
gested the formation of a model library or- 
ganized and ready to give service for ex- 
hibition in the Latin American countries. 


SpectaL MEETING For LATIN 
DELEGATES 
Summarizing the discussion in this meet- 
ing, Dr. Samper Ortega pointed out: 
1. Technically trained American librarians 
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are needed to help Latin American librarians 
improve their methodology. Some means 
of traveling fellowships and exchange of po- 
sitions should be worked out. 

2. There is a marked need for technical 
library publications in the Spanish language. 

In regard to books which need to be trans- 
lated into Spanish, he added that there is 


Lendin eg 


HE Lending Section and the Publicity 
Committee sponsored a five-session 
clinic on “Staff Relations with the 


Public” at San Francisco which the Publicity 
Committee reports (see pages 155-62). 
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a distinct need in Latin America for books 
which interpret and present the United 
States of today from the American point of 
view. Books are needed which will describe 
our cultural institutions, and which will give 
the history of the country since the period of 
the Civil War. 

ArTHUR E. Gropp, Chairman 


Section 


New officers of the section for 1939-40 
are: Chairman, Ruth Rutzen, Public Li- 
brary, Detroit; secretary, James E. Bryan, 
Carnegie Library, Pittsburgh. 

BeATRICE SAWYER ROSSELL, Acting Secretary 


Library Buildings Round Table 


, NHE Library Buildings Round Table 

met Wednesday afternoon, June 21, 

in the Civic Auditorium, Harriet C. 
Long, Oregon State Library, chairman, pre- 
siding. “Two papers were given. ‘Where 
Shall We Build the Public Library?” by 
Sydney B. Mitchell, University of California 
School of Librarianship, Berkeley, was print- 
ed in the July issue of Library Journal. The 


second paper, “Planning a Library Room for 
Young People,” by Orlando C. Davis, Public 
Library, Boston, is scheduled for a forth- 
coming number of Library Journal. 


John Dale Henderson, State Library, 
Sacramento, Calif., was elected  chair- 
man of the round table for the com- 
ing year. 


Harriet C. Lone, Chairman 


Library Equipment ‘Round Table 


HE Library Equipment Round 
Table under the chairmanship of 
Louis J. Bailey, Queens Borough 


Public Library, was held Friday afternoon, 
June 23, in the Civic Auditorium. 


Loan Desk LocaTION 


Mrs. Theodora Brewitt, Public Library, 
Long Beach, Calif., discussed the loan desk 
location, arrangement, and equipment. In 
modern library planning, the loan desk is 
no longer the focal point of interest. It 
is now the utility desk that in most modern 
practice has been divided into the receiv- 
ing desk and the loan desk. There are 
certain points to be taken into considera- 
tion: 


1. The loan desk should be so _ lo- 
cated that the control of exit is easily gov- 
erned. 

2. The desks should be inconspicuous. 

3. Both desks should be removed from the 
reading room. 

4. The receiving desk should be near 
the work room so that routine processes 
may be inconspicuous. 

5. Desks should be arranged so there is 
an easy and continuous flow of books from 
desk to shelves. 

In planning a loan desk, two cardinal 
principles should be observed. Each desk 
should be individually planned after a care- 
ful study of the layout. Secondly, a motion 
study should be made so that the desk 
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may be equipped to give the maximum com- 
fort to the assistant through proper ventila- 
tion, lighting, and height of desks and 
chairs. 

Discussion brought out various prob- 
lems connected with the divided desk. 
The renewal problem could be solved by 
keeping overdue cards and the day’s due 
cards at the receiving desk instead of in the 
work room as they represent books most 
often renewed. The problem of the registra- 
tion desk was handled quite differently: one 
small branch using the information desk 
and a large public library, the charging desk. 


‘TYPEWRITERS 
Ida C. Hilbers, Public Library, Berkeley, 


Calif., discussed typewriters for library use. 
The standard typewriter is preferred over 
the noiseless for catalog work. The noise- 
less does not stand up under years of serv- 
ice and the keys pile up when speed is used. 
The new Royal machine is so much enclosed 
that it is practically noiseless. It also has 
an adjustment for heavy or light touch. 
The paper bail on new models enables one 
to type nearer the edge of paper than do finger 
clips and holds cards more firmly to car- 
riage. The Library Bureau offers a double 
point line gauge to eliminate ribbon smear 
above the line of writing. Small clips on 
the Royal with bail do not seem to smear nor 
do they hide the line of type. The Royal 
has magic marginal stops that will save 
time and simplify the operation of setting 
margins. The Library Bureau announces a 
disengaged space bar mechanism which 
makes possible one-half space writing for 
crowding. Elite type conforms most closely 
to L.C. printed cards, allowing more on 
a card, but many librarians contend that it 


cannot be read as easily, especially on book 
cards. Record ribbons are generally pre- 
ferred. Typewriters should either be re- 
placed or reconditioned every three years. 
Typewriter tables should allow no vibration 
as it injures the machine and is noisy. 
Typewriters still need a gadget for holding 
cards that will give no smear and a roller 


that may be adjusted for different weight 
cards. 


ORGANIZATION AND Work oF P.N.L.A. 
EQuIPMENT COMMITTEE 


Marguerite E. Putnam, University of 
Washington Library, Seattle, explained 
briefly the organization and work of the 
P.N.L.A. Equipment Committee. Each 
year members of the Pacific Northwest 
Library Association receive a questionnaire 
which asks the librarian to note all new 
satisfactory equipment used in the last year. 
This material is then assembled and em- 
ployed in two ways: first, inquirers are 
directed to the library which has used that 
particular equipment; secondly, it is used 
to help librarians convince their boards of 
trustees of the need for the equipment. 
The P.N.L.A. hopes that some day the 
A.L.A. will be able to take over the work 
of this committee on a nation-wide basis. 

Other mechanical aids discussed briefly 
were: the photostat junior—a small photo- 
stating machine for duplicating mutilated 
pages at a cost of about 15 cents a page; 
and the card mimeograph—specially useful 
tor reproducing cards with subject headings; 
Public Affairs Information Service pamphlet 
display rack, holding two dozen pamphlets, 
costing $2 (Demco also has a much smaller 
one). 

CHARLOTTE E. Murray, Secretary 
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Libra ry Extension Board 


HE Library Extension Board held a 
joint open meeting with the National 
Association of State Libraries, Tues- 
day morning, June 20, in the public library. 
There was a panel discussion on “What 
Next in Planning for State-wide Library 
Service,” led by Essae M. Culver, Louisiana 
Library Commission, with the following on 
the panel: B. F. Coen, Colorado State Agri- 


cultural College, Fort Collins; Mrs. Loleta 
Dawson Fyan, Wayne County Library, De- 
troit; Harriet C. Long, State Library, Salem, 
Ore.; Julia Wright Merrill, A.L.A. Head- 
quarters, Chicago; Paul A. T. Noon, State 


Library, Columbus, Ohio; and William 
P. Tucker, State Library, Olympia, 
Wash. 


Juvia WricHt Merritt, Secretary 


Library Gifts Round Table 


(See Friends of Libraries Committee ) 


Library ‘Radio ‘Broadcasting (om mittee 


HE committee program at Whitcomb 

Hotel Wednesday afternoon, June 21, 

brought to a climax some of the de- 
velopments in cooperative educational work 
between librarians and broadcasters and 
offered proof that some of the hopes and 
aims of the committee have been realized. 
The program was not on the air but was 
designed to demonstrate to the audience how 
actual broadcasters work in the studio and 
to illustrate the book-reviewing talk, the 
educational program directed by a univer- 
sity, the dramatization of children’s books 
directed by a librarian, and the educational 
sustaining series given by one of the big 
networks. Using the public address sys- 
tem in place of the microphone, speakers 
brought the scripts of actual broadcasts for 
fifteen-minute productions. 

The San Francisco office of National 
Broadcasting Company, in addition to car- 
ing for six network and two local library 
programs, generously sent an announcer to 
the meeting to give opening and closing re- 
marks. He brought the famous N.B.C. 
chimes to lend realism to the occasion and 
kept the speakers to the exact timing re- 
quired in studios. The program included: 


“Books and Radio”—Joseph Henry Jack- 
son, literary editor, San Francisco Chronicle, 
and conductor, “A Bookman’s Notebook,” 
National Broadcasting Company. 


“The University Explorer’—Hale _ S. 


Sparks, radio administrator, University of 
California, and conductor, “The University 
Explorer,” National Broadcasting Company, 
San Francisco 

“Radio Book Club for Boys and Girls”— 
Nell Steinmetz, Public Library, Los An- 
geles, and conductor, Children’s Book Pro- 
gram, KEHE, Los Angeles, assisted by 
members of the Eva Smith Hackett Drama 
Studio of San Francisco 

“Bringing Great Plays to Life”—Blevins 
Davis, director of educational drama, Na- 
tional Broadcasting Company 


Following these four talks there was brief 
discussion of the program illustrating the 
work of the children’s librarians. The ques- 
tion of obtaining copyright permission before 
dramatizing books on the air was brought 
up and the general opinion was stated that 
it was due authors and publishers to seek 
to obtain this permission in writing before 
producing dramatized versions of books even 
on local stations. 

Mention was made of the two books 
brought out by members of the committee 
this year: Radio Roads to Reading by Julia 
L. Sauer, Rochester Public Library; and 
The Library and the Radio by Faith Holmes 
Hyers. Blevins Davis provided five hundred 
copies of the Radio Guide issue which de- 
voted the “Listening to Learn” page to 
radio work of librarians and educators. 

FaitH Hotmes Hyers, Chairman 
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-Micr ophotography ‘Round Table 


ROM Richmond to San Francisco 

it is three thousand miles by land, 

three hours by sun, three days by 
train, and three years by microphotography. 
Those present at the symposium of 1936 
heard prophecy. They of 1939 saw fulfil- 
ment. Both audiences had a day of papers 
and a week to examine exhibits. The record 
of each occasion can be studied in print— 
the former in Microphotography for Librar- 
ies, 1936 (followed by the same of 1937); 
the latter in the Journal of Documentary 
Reproduction, vol. 2, no. 3, October, 1939 
—each published by the American Library 
Association. 

In the interim several promising names 
have disappeared from the roster of de- 
signers and manufacturers, but as many 
more have risen to take their places. Two 
have held throughout and so deserve first 
place in this report. They are the Eastman- 
Recordak organizations and the Folmer 
Graflex Corporation, with works in both 
instances at Rochester, N.Y. 

Graflex has the distinction of being the 
first to design a camera specifically for 
scholar’s filming and put it in production. 
Others have built useful instruments by 
hand, notably Dr. Rupert H. Draeger, of 
the U. S. Naval Medical School, Messrs. 
Ludwig and Ott at Yale, Mr. J. Q. Ker- 
rins, of the Record Registry Corporation, 
and more recently Holbrook Microfilms, 
Inc. In fact it was only through Secretary 
Claude A. Swanson’s generous permission 
to have Dr. Draeger construct for the Uni- 
versity of Chicago one of his brilliantly con- 
ceived and highly mechanized cameras that 
we could venture at all on the demonstra- 
tion at the Paris Exposition of 1937 and 
he improved on our request by stationing 
the physician-inventor, with a suitable 
laboratory, in that city for the full dura- 
tion of our stay there, to be followed by 
similar assignment in China. For our 
present active and mutually profitable rela- 
tions with the European and Far Eastern 
leaders we have in no small measure the 
late Secretary of the Navy to thank. Here 


is an unexpected but certainly luminous 
page in the history of the American navy. 

On that same journey overseas went 
the Graflex portable Photorecord camera, 
indeed the first off the assembly line—as 
daring a venture for that corporation as 
for the resourceful young scientist, Herman 
H. Fussler, who first met in Paris the 
pioneering apparatus he was to demonstrate 
on a world stage. This was the gruelling 
test the camera needed. The results were 
reported on the return to America and 
again before the archivists at their Spring- 
field (Ill.) meeting. In view of the wide 
distribution of this instrument, it is desir- 
able that the action taken by the corpora- 
tion, as exemplified in the new model issued 
this spring and shown at San Francisco, be 
generally known. 

Thirteen changes were suggested. Nine 
of these have been effectively made. Action 
on two was postponed, while partial suc- 
cess was attained on the two remaining 
counts. Take these in reverse order. 

1. The present heavy duty shutter is an im- 
provement but falls short of perfection. 

2. The new lens is all right for medium 
and low reduction work but not for such 
text as newspapers. 

3. There continues to be no provision for 
the automatic locking of the camera maga- 
zine against use before removal of the dark 
slide. This was suggested as a safety meas- 
ure, not a necessity. The company is giving 
it study. 

4. The tedious and difficult adjustment 
of the camera by rod and clamp is left un- 
changed. We had suggested (1) calibration 
in reduction ratios and inches to eliminate 
the measuring tape and (2) squaring of the 
support by means of a keyway or other 
device of a rack and pinion or screw type. 
Admittedly, this would add to the cost of 
the instrument and to the difficulty of porta- 
bility. Thought is being given the sugges- 
tion, however, especially for laboratory in- 
stallations. 

Let us pass now to the positive improve- 
ments. 
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5. A motor compressor in substitution for 
20-pound foot pressure has been provided as 
an accessory in order to facilitate seated 
operation in lessening of fatigue on long 
tasks. 

6. An entirely new focusing mechanism 
has been worked out in the interest of 
greater accuracy and simplification. The 
ball and chain pointer has been abandoned 
in favor of a sliding type vernier scale, 
translating directly the movement of the 
camera castings. This change is outstand- 
ing. The new scale is calibrated with the 
proper positions for reductions from 4:1 
to 18:1, with an additional marking for the 
infinity position. The position for 2:1 re- 
duction has been eliminated except as obtain- 
able with the ground glass at the back of the 
camera. 

7. This installation practically eliminates 
the necessity of focusing in the ground glass 
—a highly involved operation with this 
camera as compared with the Leica’s simple 
sliding on the attachment provided for check 
and change when size of material alters. 
Removal of the magazine should now be 
rarely if ever called for. 

8. Past failure of the focusing screen 
and the film to agree exactly in position 
has been eliminated by supplying the two 
with identical metal face plates. 

g. Coarseness of the focusing screen can 
be accommodated with a drop of oil or by 
affixing a small circle of kodaloid by means 
of a transparent lacquer. 

10. The new lens operates throughout its 
range of reductions without the necessity 
of changing its position with respect to the 
shutter as formerly. There is now one 
location of the lens. This leaves the dia- 
phragm control ring accessible at all times 
and protects the shutter from inroads of 
dirt. 

11. Film slippage in the magazine has 
been stopped and smoother operation secured 
by introduction of a new idler, working 
under constant spring pressure firmly against 
the film measuring sprocket. This is quite 
an important change. 

12. Film motion after opening of shutter, 
sometimes encountered in rapid exposures, 
has been obviated by increased accuracy in 
locating the shutter outlet in reference to 
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the film advancing sprocket, together with 
the improved idler just mentioned and the 
recommendation that the film be purchased 
and loaded into the magazine from spools 
wound emulsion in. 

13. Alignment of the camera frame and 
supporting arm casting with upright and 
base has been refined to a maximum toler- 
ance of one-fourth inch between camera 
and copy. This is most rigid accuracy at 
the point of location of the camera and base 
since the variation mentioned is so greatly 
reduced at the point of the film. 

All of which represents gratifying prog- 
ress in this leading field instrument. In the 
case of permanent laboratory installation, 
the company should be consulted for other 
possible adjustments. 

The other steady performer through the 
years, the Eastman-Recordak combination, 
made a demonstration at San Francisco that 
rounds out an era. Pioneering days are 
over. We can unpack now and settle down 
to steady development. 

First, there was the long awaited all- 
purpose Recordak Library Projector, Model 
C. It accommodates either 16 or 35 mm. 
film and text laid any direction. Its in- 
creased size—18 inches square—is enough to 
show a whole newspaper page at one time, 
only slightly reduced, while any desired pas- 
sage can be magnified at once anywhere 
from 12 to 23 diameters. This is accom- 
plished by means of a translucent screen 
that can be drawn out like a bellows. The 
screen is unequaled, being evenly and agree- 
ably illuminated, free from so-called hot- 
spots and readable from a wide angle. It 
is a lamination of glass and a new plastic. 
Thus every criticism of the old instrument, 
which though excellent was highly special- 
ized, has here been met—except price, which 
is certain to exceed that of No. 9. No news- 
paper publisher has now any excuse for 
postponing the inauguration of current film- 
ing, since both skimming and consultation 
are easy. 

Holbrook exhibited a rough model and 
Graphic Service a picture of machines to 
like intent. 

Next in the Eastman show was an en- 
larger of considerable interest to smaller 
libraries because it has interchangeable 
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lenses, while it can be converted into a 
taking instrument by attachment of Kodak 
35. The lenses are of 2-, 3-, and 4-inch 
focal lengths, respectively, and accommodate 
all negative sizes from 35 mm. to 2% inches 
by 34 inches, with or without color. The 
price is moderate. 

Finally and climactic from this house came 
the justly celebrated Micro-File Recordak 
Camera in improved models. This instru- 
ment is now for the first time made available 
to general sale. It was rented heretofore. 
It will hardly be questioned in any quarter 
that this is the greatest camera ever put 
into the market for textual filming. It 
is by rights a laboratory instrument strictly, 
though with some loss of effectiveness it can 
be taken afield in one of its forms. The 
Eastman stores, be it remembered, stock the 
Photorecord. 

The Micro-File is designed for flat docu- 

ments, especially bound volumes. The ro- 
tary camera for large loose sheets is not 
for sale. Current newspaper filming, there- 
fore, remains a Rochester monopoly, 
though a beneficent one. The new instru- 
ment will be available this autumn in three 
forms, according to mounting: first, without 
any, i.e., the bare camera head, though it 
can be used on a standard tripod; second, 
with a column for attachment to a table 
and with or without a book cradle, as the 
purchaser chooses; third, with a taller 
column attached to an oscillating cradle for 
bound volumes too large to film both pages 
at once, or with an accessory table for large 
maps or engineering drawings. 
’ The column in each case does more than 
carry the camera head. There is built into 
it and the camera support bracket an auto- 
matic focusing mechanism, whereby the 
camera is always in focus regardless of 
position. All you have to decide is ratio 
of reduction. The scale is plainly visible. 
Just crank to it. The range of reduction 
is 10 to 20 diameters without cradle, 8 to 
18 with fixed cradle, and 12 to 30 with the 
oscillating one. 

The photographic field of any given posi- 
tion of the camera is indicated by projecting 
an illuminated aperture through the taking 
lens by merely pressing a button. The 
amount of film used for each exposure is 


automatically controlled by the setting of 
this film aperture. This means utmost 
economy of film. 

Unperforated 35 mm. and single perfor- 
ated 16 mm. film may be used, thus allow- 
ing maximum picture area for a given film 
size. The camera is divided into two com- 
partments so that any length of film may be 
removed from the take-up chamber without 
loss of film in the supply side. 

The camera rotates 360 degrees, so as to 
copy material in any desired position on the 
film. 

The fixed cradle has a document spread 
of 25 inches by 36 inches; the oscillating, 
374 by 524 inches. 

Here is a triumph of precision coupled 
with simple, well-nigh automatic operation. 

Alongside these instruments appeared the 
popular priced Argus Microfilm Reader, 
of the International Research Corporation, 
with its fixed 12-diameter magnification and 
extra provision for wall projection. 

The taking and the reading instruments 
may, therefore, be said to have become 
thoroughly stabilized, and stupendous com- 
mitments to this technique are accordingly 
being made by both business and govern- 
ment. Scholarship has now no reason for 
holding back. 

Similar mechanization of processing, film 
duplication, and paper enlargement is not 
as far along in academic quarters but pic- 
tures of promising apparatus in each of 
these areas were shown at San Francisco. 
Meanwhile excellent hand apparatus is in 
steady use. ‘ 

One other instrument in the exhibit awak- 
ened great interest. It is important that 
its sphere be understood, for while it 
marks a significant departure it is not in 
any sense subversive. We have merely 
another outlet for the filming camera’s 
product. Filming goes right on as usual. 
Reference is made to Albert Boni’s plan 
of microprint publication. In this scheme, 
the text chosen for multiplication is filmed, 
the film cut into 10-page strips, the strips 
laid down in ten rows and a contact print 
on paper taken. That means 100 pages of 
text on an ordinary octavo sheet. At this 
point there is a choice of two courses accord- 
ing to size of edition. If a few copies are 
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desired, diazo paper is employed; if a greater 
number, a plate is made and from it print- 
ing with ink follows. 

Thus far there is nothing new about any 
of this. Diazo papers are widely employed 
in Europe for copying purposes while for 
years Dr. Lodewyk Bendikson at the Hunt- 
ington Library has been making such micro- 
prints—40 or §0 pages to a § inch by 8 inch 
card—and reading them with a low power 
binocular microscope. But that is a costly 
and uncomfortable way. What is new in Mr. 
Boni’s hands is the reading instrument he 
has built. With it you read reflected copy. 
as you see the moon, but enlarged by an 
intervening lens as in a magic lantern, 
rather than the projected copy of a film, 
where the penetrating light casts letters 
as shadows on the screen. 

His present Readex is good for reduc- 
tions down to 11 diameters. On request 
he is trying to reach 16 or 18 and to im- 
prove his screen. Positive film can also 
be read with this instrument by placing 
a sheet of white paper beneath it. The 
method is ineffective for negative film be- 
cause there is not enough light reflected. 

Thus through microphotography publish- 
ing technique has been extended down to an 
edition of one. If a single copy is desired, 
you make a negative film with such cameras 
as above reported and read it with a stand- 
ard projector. If more than one copy is 
wanted, print positives from the negative 
by contact. These would be read in a stand- 
ard projector or possibly with the Readex 
reflector. Then the gap between film copy 
and photo-offset printing would be filled 
by microprint, which again starts with a 
negative microfilm and proceeds with either 
diazo paper or a plate, with reading by 
reflection. It is claimed that the cost of 
producing diazo paper copies from negative 
film crosses film printing at five copies, while 
plate printing from negative microfilm 
crosses photo-offset printing at 120 copies. 
Microprint books, 100 pages to a sheet, 
would usually, of course, be filed not bound 
and shelved. 

There are two further observations on 
this subject. First, positive projection 
prints from film on 6 inch by 8 inch paper are 
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already being offered at 10 cents each as 
against negative photostats at 35 cents, 
Diazo paper threatens to reduce this. Sec- 
ond, diazo treatment is just as available 
tor acetate cellulose film as for paper, with 
prospect of similar reduction in cost of mul- 
tiple copies. 

The diazo application is not a silver salt 
emulsion but a dye which is developed in 
ammonia vapor without resort to a dark 
room. It is capable of permanence, though 
each manufacturer’s formula needs testing 
by the age-accelerating method devised at 
the National Bureau of Standards. 

Such are the chief features of the epochal 
San Francisco demonstration. We can 
watch the autumn with uncommon interest. 
In addition there was a_ 150-square-foot 
spread of mounted illustrations contributed 
by the University of Chicago and Dr. Ben- 
dikson, who featured the use of infra-red 
and ultra-violet light in the recovery of sup- 
pressed texts. 

At the evening session, Wednesday, June 
21, in the Civic Auditorium Arena, the 
following papers were presented: “The 
Photo-Duplication Service of the Library 
of Congress,” by George A. Schwegmann, 
Jr., director; “Random Thoughts about 
Microphotography” (illustrated with lan- 
tern slides), by Lodewyk Bendikson, De- 
partment of Photographic Reproductions, 
Henry E. Huntington Library; “News- 
papers and Microphotography,” by Keyes 
D. Metcalf, Harvard University Library; 
“Some Implications of Microphotography 
for Librarians,” by Herman H. Fussler, 
Department of Photographic Reproduction, 
University of Chicago Libraries. As these 
papers appear in full in the Journal of 
Documentary Reproduction, September, 
1939, they are not summarized here. 

The program was given under the auspices 
of the Committee on Photographic Repro- 
duction of Library Materials, consisting of 
Robert C. Binkley, chairman, J. Periam 
Danton, Herman H. Fussler, Keyes D. 
Metcalf, Charles E. Rush, George A. 
Schwegmann, Jr., Vernon D. Tate, and 
Paul Vanderbilt. Presiding on request was 
the undersigned. 

M. Liewettyn Raney, Acting Chairman 

















Order and Book Selection ‘Round Table 


HE Order and Book Selection Round 
Table met in the Commerce High 


School Auditorium, Tuesday morning, 
June 20. Marguerite E. Putnam, University 
of Washington Library, Seattle, presided. 
The topic of the meeting was economies in 
book buying under a cooperative plan. 
Thomas R. Barcus, assistant to the chair- 
man of the Carnegie Corporation Advisory 
Group on Acadaemic Libraries, spoke on buy- 
ing cooperatively for the libraries of junior 
colleges and teachers colleges which have 
been given grants by the corporation. A 
central order department and purchasing 
office has been set up at the University of 
Michigan. The overhead is kept low with 
but two persons on the staff and office space 
donated by the university. By centralizing 
purchases and by giving large and continued 
business to a few firms, very good discounts 
have been obtained. The central office has 
kept a file of discounts allowed by the various 
deaiers and these have been tested frequently 
by trial orders elsewhere to keep a check on 
the best possible prices. Mr. Barcus esti- 
mated that from 10 to 20 per cent more 
discount has been obtained by buying co- 
operatively than if the libraries had ordered 
separately. There has probably been an 
average discount of 25 per cent on all books 
ordered even though many books were out 
of print and many others were books on 
which only short discounts were allowed. 
Mirpah G. Blair, of the Oregon State Li- 
brary, told of cooperative purchasing of 
books for Oregon schools. Since 1905 the 
law has provided for such cooperative pur- 
chase and has made the school library tax 
mandatory for counties with less than 
100,000 population. The Oregon State Li- 
brary has charge of book selection, printing 
of lists, contracting and ordering of books. 
The price of the books is set by a competitive 
bid and lists are then submitted to the various 
school districts. Schools make their own se- 
lection from the list and may order within 
the limits of their apportionment but the or- 
ders go through the Oregon State Library. 
As the total orders now amount to about 
$21,000 for the year, very good discounts are 


available: 22 to 27 per cent on regular books 
with from 83 to 20 per cent on technical and 
other short discount books. Miss Blair 
brought out that even though schools in 
Washington buy from the same firms, they 
have been unable to obtain as good discounts 
as Oregon has, through the Oregon State Li- 
brary’s plan for cooperative buying. 

Mrs. John Van Male read a paper written 
by Mr. Van Male, of the Bibliographical 
Center for Research, Public Library, Den- 
ver. The Denver Bibliographical Center has 
established a cooperative center for the li- 
braries in its vicinity. It has three purposes: 
(1) A library agrees not to buy certain books 
or kinds of books which another library in the 
vicinity has, but to borrow such books; (2) A 
library agrees to buy certain books or kinds 
of books and agrees to lend to the other li- 
braries of its vicinity ; (3) The libraries agree 
to buy together books which they may own 
jointly. This agreement necessitates a union 
catalog and the joint expenditure of money 
for books. Mr. Van Male estimated that 
the combined purchases of the small libraries 
would be larger than those of any one of the 
large libraries and should therefore entitle 
those libraries to increased discount. With 
this in mind he approached several dealers, 
with very satisfactory results, and suggested 
that libraries investigate the Book Coopera- 
tive for Libraries for increased discounts. 

Helen Remsberg, of the Public Library, 
Yakima, Wash., next discussed: “Is Co- 
operative Buying Possible for the Yakima 
Public Library?” She stated briefly the 
problems faced by the small library. Books 
come in small and frequent shipments. The 
demand for new books is just as great in the 
small town as elsewhere because of the re- 
views in newspapers, magazines, and over 
the radio. There is a need for the privilege 
of returning books which are found to be 
unsatisfactory, mistakes in purchasing un- 
wanted titles being especially serious in the 
small collection. Distance from New York 
and other publishing centers is often great 
though the new postage rate has improved 
matters. She concluded by saying that 25 to 
27 per cent discount is obtainable on trade 
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books and from 8 to 15 per cent on other 
titles. 

The Book Cooperative for Libraries was 
the topic of a paper written by Gretchen 
Garrison, of the New York Public Library, 
and read by Miriam D. Tompkins, School of 
Library Service, Columbia University. This 
cooperative was first introduced to librarians 
some eighteen months ago. It is organized 
under a cooperative charter in New York 
State, along the lines of the Rochdale plan. 
At the present time, the cooperative is able 
to give a discount of 27 per cent on trade 
books and deliver free anywhere in the 
United States. Miss Garrison brought out 
that most libraries are now buying from large 
book dealers, either from a large chain or 
from bookstores in distant cities, so there 
could be no argument against a consumer 
cooperative on the score that one was not 
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buying at home. Another matter she pointed 
out was that publishers and stores have 
greatly increased their discounts to libraries 
since the cooperative circularized libraries. 

Miss Tompkins read a very impressive list 
of members and sponsors of the cooperative 
and pointed out that the cooperative will be 
able to increase its effectiveness in proportion 
to the amount of business it can get from 
interested libraries. 


OrFicers ELECTED 


Officers for the year 1939-40 were an- 
nounced: Chairman, Blanche A. Smith, Iowa 
Library Commission, Des Moines; chair- 
man-in-prospect, Charles J. Shaw, H. W. 
Wilson Company, 958 University Avenue, 
New York City. 

Etta DANIELSON, Secretary 


‘Parent Education (Committee 


(Joint Committee of the American Library Association and the National 
Council of Parent Education) 


HE meeting of the committee was 

held Tuesday morning, June 20, in 

the Civic Auditorium, with Rosemary 
Livsey, Los Angeles Public Library, presid- 
ing in the absence of Elizabeth M. Smith, 
chairman. Miss Livsey enumerated the ac- 
tivities which the committee had decided to 
pursue for the year 1938-39 and briefly 
outlined the progress made. (For the re- 
port of the committee, see the 4.L.4. Bulle- 
tin, September, 1939.) 

The chairman next introduced Dr. Ger- 
trude Laws, chief, Bureau of Parent Edu- 
cation, California State Department of Edu- 
cation, who spoke on “The Library’s Part 
in Parent Education.” 


Dr. Laws’ AppreEss 

Your chairman hit upon a singularly 
happy statement of a topic for our consid- 
eration this morning. The very statement 
implies a recognition of good educational 
theory. It may be worth while to restate 
briefly what is implied in order that we all 
may be thinking together. Our subject im- 
plies that education is a process in which 


different institutions, agencies, and experi- 
ences have a part. There was a time when 
education was considered an end to be 
sought. People spoke of getting an educa- 
tion, or giving an education, or beginning 
an education, or completing an education. 
The notion of education as a life-long 
process for every individual gives a very 
different feeling from the hurried, intense, 
formal feeling attendant upon earlier think- 
ing. Dr. Kilpatrick says, “Everything a man 
does educates him.” This simple statement 
sets the problem for parents, for schools, 
for libraries, and all other agencies which 
have a part in selecting and in providing 
the kinds of doing which are most likely to 
result for each individual in a good life. 
The process of education as a “whole” is 
affected by the activity of each of its parts. 
There is evidence that even early childhood 
experience affects what one does (what edu- 
cates him) as long as he lives. I would not 
labor this point, but it seems to me to be 
enormously important that every profes- 
sional worker shall see his part in a great, 
continuing, or going process called educa- 
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tion. No part is unimportant, nor is any 
part wholly responsible. The total process 
of education for you, or for me, will be 
better if our parents, our neighbors, the 
schools we attend, the churches we use, the 
playgrounds we use, and all the other re- 
sponsible agencies make only useful, con- 
structive experiences available to us. 

While I am aware of the faults inherent 
in arguing by analogy, such arguing some- 
times makes a point clearer. Instead of a 
total process, we might think for a moment 
of a total organism which we call a human 
body. Each part of that body is important 
and necessary to a perfect whole. Some 
people would attempt to say that eyes are 
more or less important than the ears or the 
liver or the hair. We know that indi- 
viduals go on living without the full use of 
different parts of the body, or with partial 
use of them. Indeed it is probable that few 
people make full use of their entire bodies. 
Most of us suffer faulty functioning of some 
part of our bodies. While it is possible 
to be unaware of the interaction among all 
the parts of the body, such continuous inter- 
action is said to be a fact, and to be re- 
sponsible for the degree of vitality and 
buoyancy which an individual enjoys. 

Our ability to think in terms of processes 
is less well developed than our ability to 
think in terms of physical bodies. We know 
less about the process of learning, for in- 
stance, than we know about our bodies. But 
the chances are that as we know more about 
it, and become more accustomed to thinking 
of education as a continuous process of 
learning, the parallel will become more 
clear. 

In this process which we call education, 
and in which there are so many parts, it 
also seems clear that the real welfare or 
effectiveness of any one part must include 
the real welfare or effectiveness of all the 
other parts. In other words we all suffer 
together, or we all prosper together. Tem- 
porary evidences to the contrary may be 
found, but in the long range of time, the 
destruction of all follows the attempt of 
one factor to feed upon or to prosper at the 
cost of another. The struggle for financial 
power, for recognition, for advantages of 
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any sort by any part of a “whole” at the 
expense of another integral part of the same 
whole is injurious to all, in spite of tem- 
porary feelings of importance enjoyed by 
the apparently victorious part. I am trying 
to say here that parent education—to be 
specific—will be a vigorous, effective, useful 
process only as each institution, agency, or 
individual connected with it understands, 
supports and develops the work which is 
done by other agencies, as well as its own. 
Organized study by parents will increase 
and be socially useful only as libraries, 
schools, homes, and all organizations see 
themselves as parts of the process, no part 
being wholly responsible either for failures 
or for triumphs. The library is benefited 
by a good program for parent study in a 
community. The program of parent study 
is benefited by every effective worker in a 
library, as well as by the books, the space, 
and other equipment. Homes prosper as 
libraries and schools prosper. Libraries and 
schools prosper as homes do. There really 
is no distinction for any one individual or 
group except in the quality of the relation- 
ships to all other associated parts. In pro- 
fessional and nonprofessional groups the 
spectacle of attempts by one individual or 
group to build by attacking or discounting 
others is a familiar one. Such disregard of 
truth, whether that truth is agreeable to us 
or not, can result only in defective outcomes. 
This means more than generosity: it means 
more than unselfishness. It means ability 
and willingness to serve the common good 
and never mind who gets the credit. It 
means for individuals a literal expression of 
finding the self by losing the self. It means 
that each of us has to learn to give and to 
receive in the process of education. 

Another threat to the effectiveness of the 
part any individual or group has in the 
process of education is the tendency to sink 
ourselves so completely in our own little 
routines that we are unaware of what 
others are doing. 

The story is told of a tramp who met a 
man and asked him for a dollar. The man 
began at once to offer advice, suggesting that 
if the tramp really needed money he should 
ask for less than a dollar. He suggested 
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that many people might be able and willing 
to give a quarter away, but that few people 
were able or willing to give a dollar. The 
tramp interrupted with the remark, “Give 
me the dollar, or don’t give it to me; but 
don’t tell me how to run my business.” 

It should be impertinent for a school 
teacher to try to tell librarians how to run 
their business. The fact that schools have 
a part, and libraries a part, in the process 
of parent education makes close cooperation 
between those two great institutions useful 
to both. There seems to me to be what 
might be called “minimum essentials” with 
reference to parent education for every in- 
dividual who is concerned with any phase of 
it. Every library worker, every school 
worker, every doctor, every nurse, every so- 
cial worker, as well as officers of govern- 
ment, must know and use these minimum 
essentials if the process of parent education 
is to yield all possible benefits. Because of 
its very nature parent education cannot be 
assigned to any existing department in 
schools or libraries, nor to any single new 
department which might be created—every 
worker has a part in it which will be well 
done only if we know and use minimum 
essentials plus whatever might be added to 
them. 

1. We all need to realize that parents 
are the only permanent factors in the edu- 
cation of any individual. Parents affect 
each individual from the moment of con- 
ception and throughout life. What parents 
do, or do not do, is so important that we 
have to realize that to aid a parent is as 
important as to aid a child, because the 
parent is in a position to nullify or to for- 
tify the efforts of professional workers. No 
matter how excellent a teacher or a librarian 
may be, the opportunity to serve any par- 
ticular child is temporary. I do not mean, 
of course, that there should be a diminution 
of effort in behalf of children, but that each 
one of us should widen our sympathies, as 
well as our information, to include parents. 

2. Parents, like all other human beings, 
have certain needs in common. They need 
to be regarded with respect, to have their 
importance recognized, no matter how 
poorly they seem to have done their job. 
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They need reassurance which comes from 
public agencies less frequently than criticism 
and blame. They need all the knowledge 
of general conditions for growth and de- 
velopment of children. Such needs cannot 
be met fully by specialists in parent educa- 
tion either in schools or libraries. They can 
be met, however, if every professional 
worker has an honest appreciation of the 
general needs of parents and willingness to 
include particular service to parents, even 
if she be a specialist in administration, 
philosophy, mathematics, or any other spe- 
cial field. 

3. We have to realize that some parents 
have specific needs as well as those which 
are held in common with all other parents. 
This is a point at which my own thinking 
and practice diverges from that of some of 
my friends. My belief is that the great 
service of education is to help parents know 
enough about general growth and develop- 
ment to gain enough control of a method 
of attack upon difficulties to solve their own 
specific problems. Most human beings are 
ordinary garden variety of people. Most 
of their difficulties yield to time, growth, 
development, and common sense. In other 
words a steady improvement of the process 
of education which makes each parent more 
effective in the discharge of his educational 
responsibilities is our part in parent edu- 
cation. 

In cases of serious maladjustment and of 
serious inability on the part of parents, 
technical services of child guidance clinics, 
of family relations institutes, or of indi- 
viduals who are adequately prepared to do 
diagnostic work should be enlisted. 

In my judgment all educational workers 
should be able to distinguish these questions 
which are educational from the ones which 
should be referred to other agencies for 
diagnosis and treatment. We should guard 
against the temptation of becoming a kind 
of confessional. There is not time here to 
go into the possibilities both for service and 
disservice in the practices of offering advice 
concerning specific problems of parents with- 
out an adequate diagnosis. In my judg- 
ment clinics which are made up of well- 
trained technicians should deal with all 
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specific problems which are too serious or 
too dificult for parents to manage them- 
selves. 

4. Every teacher and every librarian, no 
matter what his particular specialty, should 
be equipped with up-to-date information 
about books, pictures, charts, and other ex- 
hibits, motion pictures, radio broadcasts, 
clinics, consultation centers, and reputable 
professional workers in the community in 
which he works. Names, addresses, tele- 
phone numbers, costs, and other details 
about the way to secure service from pub- 
lic and private agencies should be in the 
hands of all educational workers. 

The use of these four facts by every 
educational worker would do much to bring 
about conditions which we all would like 
to see: (1) realization of the fact that par- 
ents are the only permanent factors in the 
process of education; (2) parents need to 
be reassured, and to be aided in gaining 
control of reliable knowledge; (3) some 
parents have specific needs which call for 
the service of technicians; and (4) every 
teacher and librarian needs to be familiar 
with reliable sources of information and 
service. 

Presidert Robert Hutchins of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago is reported to have said on 
the occasion of a criticism of him that “any 
person who made that statement was ig- 
norant, deluded, misinformed, or malicious.” 
That category of characteristics made me 
think of the extent to which our adult 
activities are expressions of ignorance, de- 
lusion, misinformation, or malice. Con- 
tinuous effort is necessary to guard our- 
selves against sinister temptations to express 
opinions about conditions of which we have 
no reliable knowledge, or about which we 
suffer delusions, or have been misinformed, 
or about which we are prompted by malice. 
I am pleased to believe that most of our 
mistakes are due to ignorance, delusion, or 
misinformation, rather than to malicious 
purposes. 

The most serious difficulties that beset 
the development of any phase of adult edu- 
cation reside in each adult, as an individual. 
So much of the school experience of typical 
adults has been the imposition or require- 
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ment of work in which there was little or 
no interest that a kind of habitual feeling 
of boredom or ennui arises at the thought 
of organized study. All persons who hon- 
estly feel gay adventure and pleasant en- 
thusiasm for education, whether they be 
connected with library staffs or with other 
institutions, are needed to dissipate the ennui 
that individuals feel in relation to the effort 
necessary to their own education. 

Everyone who recalls laboratory work in 
physics will recall that enormous energy is 
required to overcome inertia, and that com- 
paratively little energy is necessary to keep 
motion going once the inertia of a body 
is overcome. Once interest and enthusiasm 
replace indifference toward organized study, 
relatively little effort will be needed from 
professional workers who know or suspect 
the power of education. Frustration can be 
directed into effective activity. Insecurity 
can become a stimulus to creative activity 
instead of a basis for shrinking fear. Vio- 
lence as a method of resolution of conflict 
can be replaced by courageous self-control 
necessary to peaceful resolution of difficul- 
ties. Such changes can come about only as 
we all are willing to do a part of education, 
and support all others who are honestly 
trying to do so. 

Professional workers in schools, libraries, 
and all other agencies which are concerned 
with human growth and development, and 
with human relationships, must be concerned 
with the values of organized study for our- 
selves and be in command of effective meth- 
ods of adjustment in our own lives, if any 
very useful part is played in parent educa- 
tion. 

Hurtful barriers are becoming clearly de- 
fined in many communities in our own coun- 
try—barriers against good will between men 
and women, sex barriers; between age 
groups; social groups; and between races. 
Expressions of adult dissatisfactions and 
abuse of state craft, of school craft, of 
church craft form a steady diet for young 
people who are called upon to respect gov- 
ernment, ‘schools, and churches. Much time 
and energy go into an effort to place blame 
for all the difficulties of society. 

That same amount of time and energy 
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devoted to invention or discovery of ways to 
bring about an organized effort to find right 
answers might work a miracle. You re- 
call that Roark Bradford pointed out that 
when the Lord scratched around among his 
mind he worked miracles. There is need 
for everyone who has a mind “to scratch 
around among it” while there is time. 

The library’s part in parent education 
then seems to be side by side with the part 
of public schools, homes, churches, health 
agencies, and recreation agencies, each 
worker being familiar with the whole proc- 
ess and willing to do whatever needs to be 
done, and never mind who gets the credit. 
The individual professional worker, whether 
a librarian or a school worker, who has 
imagination and _ sensitiveness to human 
needs will see ever growing and varied 
means to help individual ‘parents to know 
what has been found out; to be willing to 
use what is known; and to develop skills 
which are now the proud possession of pro- 
fessionally trained people. 

It would be foolish to attempt to describe 
the way in which the library’s part in par- 
ent education will be done. Each library 
will have to make its plans, do its part in 
relation to what is being done by schools, 
by churches, by health departments, by or- 
ganizations such as the parent-teacher as- 
sociation, the American Association of Uni- 
versity Women, and other private groups. 

In some communities in which the library 
staff is dynamic, imaginative, and free, the 
library staff may take a leading part, itself 
inviting representatives from other institu- 
tions, organizations, and agencies for the 
purposé of planning the year’s activities in 
this field. 

In other communities the part of the li- 
brary may be to act with others in the 
selection of books and materials appropriate 
for the use of parents and older children; 
to make arrangements for keeping new ma- 
terials in the field before the patrons of the 
library; to provide hospitality for study 
groups; to provide every member of the 
staff with reliable information concerning all 
kinds of clinical services available to par- 
ents and children; to write for periodicals 
dealing with problems of family life; and to 
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call attention of schools and other profes- 
sional organizations to the growing volume 
of literature in this area. 

Any given library may be limited to some 
one of these activities; others may be doing 
all and more. 

Every library worker, like every other 
professional worker, needs to look first at 
her own personal educational theory, keep it 
growing and vigorous, and know that the 
right answers for her particular activity 
with reference to this phase of the process 
of education lie in the total situation in 
which she works. 


x~* * * 


After her address, Dr. Laws asked for 
reports on the work libraries are doing in 
the field of parent education. Lucie C. 
Nye reported that in Oakland the library 
and the parent education leaders work to- 
gether. Deposits of books are sent to the 
study groups and from them, it is hoped, 
information permeates the whole community. 

Doris Hoit of Pasadena reported that 
her city is parent education conscious. For 
this Pauline Gartman, in charge of parent 
education in the school system, is largely 
responsible. She has a program of group 
meetings such as Dr. Laws recommends, 
with about twenty-five groups of parents 
meeting regularly in schools, parks, et cetera, 
to study and observe their children. In addi- 
tion meetings are held once a week in the 
library with various specialists participating, 
at which books are made available to all. 
In addition to this group work, the library 
informally participates in parent education 
by giving personal service to individual par- 
ents and children, a service which is in 
many ways the library’s most important 
contribution. 

Miss Livsey adjourned the meeting with 
the following quotation from a former 
speech of Dr. Laws: 

“The quality of leadership is determined 
by the extent to which we keep in com- 
munication with all groups, even those which 
hold a different opinion from ours. It is 
possible to alienate the sympathy and will- 
ingness to hear by being unduly self assertive 
and by being insensitive to the kinds of 
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presentation which will keep avenues of 
communication open, even for statements of 
opposing views. The use of all our social 
intelligence is the only guaranty for leader- 
ship of all groups. It has been said that 
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freedom of speech does not compel com- 
pulsory hearing. If we are heard, we must 
be sensitive to various ways of making our- 
selves heard by various groups.” 

Lorna BLUMANN, Acting Secretary 


‘Periodicals Section 


(See Serials Section) 


Photographic ‘Reproduction of Library 
-Materials Committee 


(See Microphotography Round Table) 


Professional Training Section 


HE Professional Training Section 

met on Tuesday, June 20, at 2:30 

P.M., in the Civic Auditorium with 
Margaret M. Herdman, School of Library 
Science, Louisiana State University, chair- 
man, presiding. 


BrieF Business MEETING 


The minutes of the Kansas City meeting 
were placed on record without reading. The 
treasurer's report, prepared by Lydia M. 
Gooding, School of Library Science, Syra- 
cuse University, was read and accepted. A 
letter from Milton J. Ferguson, President 
of the American Library Association, anent 
the confirmation of the appointment of 
Archibald MacLeish as librarian of Con- 
gress was read. A motion was carried that 
the chairman of the section send air mail 
special delivery letters to the members of 
the Senate Library Committee and others 
listed in Dr. Ferguson’s letter, urging that 
Mr. MacLeish’s appointment be not con- 
firmed. 

The first speaker was Gretchen D. Knief, 
Kern County Free Library, Bakersfield, 
Calif., who spoke on: “What the County 
Expects of the County Librarian.” 


Miss Kwnier’s PAPER 


Let us agree at the outset that the pro- 
fessional training received by a future county 


librarian is one very necessary piece of 
equipment for the successful performance of 
her duties, but that a county expects a very 
great deal more of her than merely that 
she be a good librarian. So if we touch on 
subjects remote to the teaching of library 
techniques, please remember that we are 
staying close to our topic: “What the County 
Expects of the County Librarian.” 
Furthermore, you must know that the 
picture we present is not overdrawn, and 
that we are not describing the perfect li- 
brarian. Bring together a group of county 
librarians from the four corners of the 
country and find out what is expected of 
them. Our composite picture will probably 
be a pale weakling beside their robust stories. 
But just as likely they will agree that it is 
always the unexpected that is expected, and 
that they have ali experienced the perplexed 
feeling of the young county librarian who, on 
her very first job, was greeted by the chair- 
man of the board of supervisors with the 
words: “I don’t care what you do as long 
as I don’t have to fire you again. I fired 
the other librarian three times before she 
would go.” Definitely, there was nothing 
in all that young librarian’s training which 
offered a ready-made answer to such a 
situation. The very idea that any county li- 
brarian was ever “fired,” for what reasons 
the young librarian knew not, was appalling 
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enough for any one fresh out of library 
school, It did, however, put the whole 
business of being a county librarian in a very 
realistic light to say the least. 

Naturally, the people of a county think of 
their librarian first of all as an individual, 
an individual who possesses such a vigorous 
constitution that no matter what they may 
expect of her, she will “come through.” So, 
if you spot someone in your classes who 
would make a good county librarian, find 
out first whether she is strong enough to 
endure all kinds of weather, food, travel, 
and people. County work is definitely not 
meant for a delicate person. Another re- 
quirement that cannot be stressed too strong- 
ly deals with the well-balanced, pleasing 
personality of a county librarian. This does 
not mean a superficial, “How to Win 
Friends and Influence People” personality, 
but the genuine thing, a real liking for and a 
deep interest in people. Being a county li- 
brarian entails so much more than merely 
knowing books and the techniques of li- 
brarianship. In her book, Rural America 
Reads, Marion Humble reports that Roland 
Mulhauser, then county librarian of Tomp- 
kins County, N.Y., was known as the 
“librarian-troubadour” because he and his 
accordian entertained over 100 gatherings in 
a single year. Furthermore, the circulation 
increased 30 per cent during this same pe- 
riod. Another county librarian who thought 
that one of her duties was to be able to 
produce creditable book reviews on a mo- 
ment’s notice, found that apparently only a 
very few people in her county cared for book 
reviews, but that the stock of the county 
library went up every time she consented to 
sing some simple songs at a meeting. Both 
of these librarians were “selling” the county 
library to their counties, though their 
methods may have seemed far removed from 
the generally accepted paths. 

Perhaps it is needless to say that a county 
librarian must be able to get along with all 
sorts of people, but it bears repeating. Also, 
that the qualities which will endear her most 
as an individual to the people of her county 
are honesty, kindness, tolerance, tact, and a 
sense of humor—these five, but the greatest 
of these is a good, rich sense of humor. 
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The sanity of every county librarian is saved 
at some time or another only by seeing the 
funny side of a situation. 

Next to thinking of her as an individual, 
the people in a county think of their librarian 
as a member of their community. A high 
degree of civic consciousness will naturally 
lead a county librarian to study her county 
thoroughly, its inhabitants, its resources, its 
history, and, even more important, its future 
possibilities. On that knowledge will the 
effectiveness of her work very largely de- 
pend. Again, needless to say but repeated 
for the sake of emphasis, a county librarian 
must be interested in rural problems and ac- 
tivities. This should not imply that a 
county librarian must have been brought up 
on a farm or in a village, but it does mean 
that any county librarian worthy of the 
name will study the rural problems inherent 
in her county. As a member of a county- 
wide community, the county librarian must 
be thoroughly conversant with all civic 
movements in the county, must know the 
“Who's Who” in each large or small com- 
munity of the county, and, if at all possible, 
must know these leaders personally. It is a 
good deal easier to go in person and say, 
“Mr. Smith, the county library needs your 
help,” than to address a formal letter to Mr. 
John Smith. It also helps a great deal if 
the county librarian knows how the people 
of Allendale have struggled to get a new 
fire truck or a new community hall; they 
may work just as hard to get a new library 
some day. 

Finally, a county librarian is looked upon 
as a community leader in the county. This 
means that the county has a right to expect 
her to take an active part in community ac- 
tivities. She should even be willing to ini- 
tiate them, if necessary. What kind of 
community activities shall she initiate? 
Anything that will make the county a better 
place in which to live. We have heard of 
better baby clinics, historical societies, co- 
ordinating councils, business and _profes- 
sional women’s clubs, little theater groups, 
farm home departments, and the like, all 
having been brought to life because a county 
librarian willed it so. And when that li- 
brarian left her county, she was remem- 
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bered not only as the county librarian but 
also as a grand neighbor and friend who 
loved not only books but also her fellow 
men. 

The residents of a county also expect 
much from their county librarian as a county 
oficial. We would not dare to suggest that 
our library schools teach a course in county 
government in addition to the rest of the 
curriculum, but is it too much to ask that 
those who teach courses in administration 
of libraries should refer their students to 
such a book as Fairlie and Kneier’s County 
Government? Then any budding county 
librarian would at least be aware of the 
fact that there are books which will, upon 
study, impart a thorough knowledge of the 
general structure of county government. 
For, surprisingly enough, the residents of ‘a 
county expect their county librarian to know 
all the details of government in their county, 
to know all the county officers and their 
duties. It does no harm, either if the county 
librarian knows each member of the board 
of supervisors personally, and realizes the 
difficulties of that public office. Their grati- 
tude to the county librarian, if she proves to 
be an efficient, capable, and pleasant adminis- 
trator, may find expression in many ways 
from a gift of freshly caught fish to the 
indirect brusque compliment: “Well, we 
didn’t hire you because we thought you were 
a dumbell.” 

In working harmoniously with other 
county officials, it is understood that the 
county librarian will have a good knowl 
edge of the inner workings of political 
groups. The ability to accommodate herself 
to the demands of good practical politics and 
to see the place of the library in the whole 
picture of county government has stood 
many a county librarian in good stead, and 
has in the long run helped the entire cause 
of county libraries the nation over. 

In these days of distrust of government, 
the county librarian has another tremendous 
opportunity in her role as county official. 
You know that the American county has 
been called “the dark continent of American 
politics.” Great improvement has taken 
place, it is true, since that phrase was first 
coined. But unless the county librarian can 
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skilfully interpret county government, its 
realities, and its highest possibilities to every 
man, woman, and child in her county; unless 
she has the conviction that public service in 
all its branches is an honorable and worthy 
calling, she is missing a priceless opportunity 
to strengthen the foundations of democracy. 

Not only are most county librarians woe- 
fully unprepared for their role of county 
official, but they are equally handicapped 
when the residents of the county make de- 
mands on them in their capacity as a busi- 
ness executive in public office. Frankly, a 
good course in accounting and business pro- 
cedures should be considered a prerequisite 
to obtaining a county librarian’s certificate. 
More grief has been caused and more tears 
have been shed because of slovenly account- 
ing methods, poor budgeting procedures, 
and an ignorance of the full legal responsi- 
bilities of administering public funds than 
over any problem in cataloging or book 
buying a county librarian has ever faced. 
Not only that, but a county librarian must 
also know what are the various sources of 
income of her county and to what varied 
use these public funds may be put. That has 
a very practical angle, because with meager 
incomes it behooves her to know what the 
law allows in the turning of a thrifty penny. 

In her contacts with business men of the 
county, the county librarian must reveal her- 
self as a shrewd but fair and courteous 
buyer. That fact could be very neatly inter- 
woven into some course in our library 
schools, it seems, and would save many a 
county librarian from the reputation of 
being either “an easy mark” to whom any- 
thing can be sold at whatever price, or of 
being a very hard person to sell, perhaps 
just a minor consideration, but very im- 
portant to the business executive. The 
county also expects the county librarian to 
run an efficient office and to be alert in im- 
provements in business routine for greater 
business efficiency. County libraries, as all 
others, are generally understaffed and so 
it is only good sound business practice to cut 
administrative costs by installing the most 
up-to-date business methods. 

There is also another problem peculiar to 
the work of a county librarian and that is a 
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knowledge of motor transportation. There 
are still areas in the United States where 
books are transported by horseback and we 
have known of some excellent horsemen 
among county librarians. But by and large 
it is much more important for the county 
librarian to know something about the costs, 
problems, and various kinds of motor trans- 
portation, where books are shipped this way. 
Frequently a county librarian is also ex- 
pected to know a great deal about branch 
housing and the upkeep of public buildings, 
and in her capacity as business executive in 
public office she will seek the best advice ob- 
tainable. It pays big dividends in the long 
run. 

A county librarian is also a personnel offi- 
cer and the county has a right to expect 
that she be familiar with personnel methods 
and procedures no matter how small the 
staff. Large corporations, with plenty of 
money at their disposal for experiments, have 
paved the way to show us what it takes to 
improve efficiency and increase output. Of 
course, the fundamental basis for success on 
the job is a feeling of well-being among em- 
ployes, and the county librarian, as the 
leader, must be able to inspire confidence, 
must lead, rather than drive, and should 
by all means seek the most favorable work- 
ing conditions for the staff in order to induce 
this well-being. The training of employes 
is also her responsibility, as residents of the 
county will judge the entire library system 
by almost any individual in any way con- 
nected with the library. A successful per- 
sonnel officer furthermore helps staff mem- 
bers develop their latent possibilities, both 
professionally and personally, and the in- 
fluence of a wise leader in this field often 
extends far beyond the accepted boundaries 
of a county library. In this connection we 
might mention that Ordway Tead’s Art of 
Leadership should be required reading for 
every young administrator. It has helped 
more than one to avoid numerous pitfalls in 
personnel work. But most of all, do please 
impress on them the importance of a calm 
and even disposition in their capacity as per- 
sonnel officer. Employes have the right to 
expect a uniformly even treatment from 
their superiors, not dependent on the mood 
of the moment or on the excellence of the 
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morning cup of coffee. It is disastrous to 
the whole morale of the organization if a 
“disposition and temperament bulletin” must 
be issued anew each morning. 

Coming now to the more accepted fields of 
our work, what does the county expect of 
the county librarian in her role as a leader 
in education? Well, first of all, an intimate 
and extensive knowledge of the aims and 
procedures of modern education, including 
visual aids. That is a huge order, but it can 
be done. If necessary, the county librarian 
must spend days visiting outstanding schools 
and hours observing procedures used there. 
It may mean trying to teach a class or two 
or to spend a whole day with a busy, hard- 
working teacher. It certainly means fa- 
miliarizing oneself with current educational 
literature, reading volumes of Dewey, Kil- 
patrick, Rugg, or other progressive leaders. 

The county librarian must also take an 
active part in local, county, and state-wide 
educational conferences, not merely passive- 
ly as a librarian, but actively as an educator. 
Some county residents may be a bit sur- 
prised at first to think that a county librarian 
should be so interested in educational con- 
ferences, but when they see the results in 
improved library service to their schools, 
they will soon accept the librarian’s good 
judgment in this respect. The educators of 
the county also have a right to look to the 
county librarian for help in solving prob- 
lems dealing with textbooks, their evalua- 
tion, purchase, use, and upkeep, as well as 
other teaching equipment. They have a 
right to expect on the part of the county 
librarian a deeply sympathetic attitude to- 
ward teachers both as individuals and as a 
body, in order to gain the closest possible 
cooperation between the schools of a county 
and the library. Whole volumes could be 
written on the relationship between the 
county school teacher and the county library. 
But perhaps it is best expressed by the letter 
received by one superintendent of schools 
when a teacher in a very isolated community 
wrote, “I am not lonesome as long as I have 
my God, my children, and the county li- 
brary.” 

We are so conscious today of the role of 
the county library in adult education that 
it seems almost unnecessary to mention it, 
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but certainly the county librarian must be 
able to initiate or support adult education 
movements in the county. More than that, 
she must be a constant student herself, be- 
cause it is still a good divine who follows 
his own teachings. 


Finally, what does the county expect of 


the county librarian as a purveyor and 
lover of books? So much is expected there 
that we have time to touch on only a few 
aspects of the problem. Unquestionably a 
county librarian should be able to write and 
speak interestingly and well in order to 
make county library service most effective. 
Our library schools are laying increasing 
emphasis on modern methods of publicity 
and skilful advertising, for which every 
county librarian is duly grateful. But the 
role of the librarian as a public speaker has 
been even more neglected. 

This entire discussion would be meaning- 
less, however, if it were not based on the 
thesis that a county librarian must know 


books, that she must believe in their power ° 


and influence, and that she must be able to 
impart this belief to others until books can 
be had in even the remotest corner of the 
county. There is no doubt in a county 
librarian’s mind as to whether people should 
come to books, or books should come to the 
people. In farm houses, in country stores 
and post offices, in little country schools, in 
hospitals, in jails, in ranger stations on high 
mountain tops, on the edge of the ocean, in 
mines, on the deserts, wherever two or three 
be gathered together, to them books should be 
brought. 

The county expects much of its county li- 
brarian. Not one of us can ever hope to 
succeed in fulfilling all expectations. Yet 
if we who are in the field today could speak 
to those who are coming up, we would say: 
“Prepare to learn these things that a county 
expects of you and then know that an inter- 
esting, ever changing, challenging life lies be- 
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fore you.” My own interest in county li- 
braries dates from the day that I read Har- 
riet Long’s book on county library work at 
the University of Illinois Library School. 
And from that day to this my only criticism 
has been that she did not tell the half of it. 
She did not tell half the labor, half the 
grief, or half the hardship, but neither did 
she tell one-quarter of the joy and the satis- 
faction that being a county librarian brings. 


*_ * * 


Discussion on Miss Knief’s paper, in 
which many participated, was led by Essae 
M. Culver, Louisiana Library Commission. 
Miss Culver pointed out that counties fre- 
quently do not know enough about county 
libraries to have standards of their own. 
She mentioned what were, in her opinion, 
the four essential qualities for a successful 
county librarian: self-confidence, adapta- 
bility, unselfishness, leadership. 

Lester A. Williams, professor of educa- 
tion, University of California, Berkeley, next 
spoke on: “What the School Expects of the 
School Librarian.” His address is printed in 
Library Journal 64: 678-80, September 15, 
1939. 

Discussion of Professor Williams’ paper, 
joined in by many, was led by Jewel Gardi- 
ner, Teachers Professional Library, Sacra- 
mento (Calif.) City Schools. Miss Gardiner 
stressed the imperative need for cooperation 
between the librarian and the teachers. 


OrrFicers ELECTED 


New officers elected were: Chairman, 
Helen M. Harris, Lawson McGhee Li- 
brary, Knoxville, Tenn.; vice chairman, 
Martha C. Pritchard, Department of Li- 
brarianship, State College for Teachers, 
Albany, N.Y.; secretary-treasurer, Alice M. 
Dunlap, Public Library, Cincinnati. 

ALFRED RAWLINSON, Acting Secretary 


‘Public Documents (ommittee 


HE A.L.A. Public Documents Com- 
mittee held two meetings. “Foreign 
Documents and General Problems” 
was the topic of the session Tuesday morn- 
ing, June 20; “Federal, State, and Municipal 


Documents,” of the Friday afternoon meet- 
ing. 

Thomas P. Fleming, Medical Library, 
Columbia University, New York City, chair- 
man, presided. 
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ForEIGN DocUMENTS AND GENERAL 
PROBLEMS 


A report on the progress of the survey of 
the federal depository library system was 
presented by the chairman. 

Mrs. Violet Abbott Cabeen, Columbia 
University Library, presented “Changes in 
British Indian Documents Brought about by 
the Government of India Act of 1935.” In 
addition to a survey of the laws, an impor- 
tant check list was appended, showing exact 
changes in form and entry of serial publica- 
tions since 1935. 

Harold G. Russell, University of Min- 
nesota Library, presented “Sessional Papers 
of the British Parliament: A Problem in 
Acquisition and Organization.” Pointing 
out some of the difficulties in securing back 
files and the problems involved in adminis- 
tering partial and broken files, Mr. Russell 
described the procedure he has evolved in 
order to make the sessional papers available 
to users. 

Jerome K. Wilcox, University of Califor- 
nia Library, discussed Mr. Russell's paper, 
taking the opposite point of view, and pro- 
tested any deviation from the British plan 
of arrangement, however illogical it may 
appear. 

Otto Neuburger, Library of Congress, 
presented “Current Official German Publi- 
cations,” a detailed study of the documents 
of the Third Reich. 

James Bennett Childs, Library of Con- 
gress, presented “Argentine Current Gov- 
ernment Publications,” giving a number of 
sources for a record of such publications 
and a brief statement of the problems in- 
volved in collecting Argentine documents. 

LeRoy Charles Merritt, Graduate Li- 
brary School, University of Chicago, pre- 
sented “The United States Government: 
Author, Publisher, Printer,” a survey of the 
present position of the government, with 
suggestions for additional research on the 
problem. 

A. F. Kuhlman, Joint University Librar- 
ies, Nashville, discussed Mr. Merritt’s paper, 
calling attention to further aspects of the 
situation, and presenting other points of 
view on some of the questions raised. 
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FEDERAL, STATE, AND MUNICIPAL 
DocuMENTS 


The first paper of the Friday afternoon 
session, June 23, was presented by W. W. 
Smiley, University of North Carolina, on 
“Municipal and State Documents of the 
South Atlantic States,” a summary of 
the activities in the field of local and 
state documents in the region since Janu- 
ary, 1937. 

LeRoy Charles Merritt, who last year 
made a similar survey of the documents in 
the Rocky Mountains area, discussed Mr, 
Smiley’s paper. 

Mabel R. Gillis, California State Library, 
presented “Distribution of State Documents 
in California,” an explanation of a seemingly 
confusing method. 

Josephine B. Hollingsworth, of the Public 
Library, Los Angeles, discussed the 
paper from the point of view of one of the 
largest “consumers” of California docu- 
ments. 

Jerome K. Wilcox presented “Current 
Problems in Indexing and the Distribution 
of Federal Processed Documents,” a review 
of the developments since his previous paper 
on this topic in 1933. 

Dr. Joseph S. Davis, director of the Food 
Research Institute, Stanford University, pre- 
sented “A Statistical Clearing House Serv- 
ice,” a discussion of the plans of the U.S. 
Central Statistical Board for the formal 
establishment of such a service in Wash- 
ington. 

Raynard Swank, University of Colorado 
Library, presented “An Experimental Classi- 
fication for State, County, and Municipal 
Documents,” a plan modeled after the Super- 
intendent of Document’s classification 
scheme, and designed to make readily avail- 
able masses of uncataloged documents of 
this type. 

Walter T. Brahm, Public Library, To- 
ledo, who with the chairman some ten years 
ago made an abortive attempt at a similar 
classification scheme, discussed Mr. Swank’s 
paper. Mr. Brahm emphasized some weak- 
nesses in the scheme, but, in general, he ap- 
proved of it for large collections. 

Tuomas P. FLEMING, Chairman 
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Publicity Committee 


OHN ADAMS LOWE, of Rochester, 

N.Y., presided at the joint five-session 

clinic on “Staff Relations with the 
Public,” which the Publicity Committee, of 
which Ruth E. Hammond is chairman, and 
the Lending Section, of which Nell Unger 
was chairman, sponsored. 

Standing room only was available the first 
morning in a room providing for 250 people. 
As a result, Miss Hammond arranged to 
have the programs at the next three sessions 
repeated. The final program, having been 
planned to accommodate all who wished to 
attend, attracted approximately 400 people. 

All sessions began promptly at 8:30 and 
closed promptly at 9:45 to avoid interference 
with other sessions. A $2 fee provided for 
expenses, including extra space in the July 
A.L.A. Bulletin which the committee voted 
to take so that all A.L.A. members could 
have at least three of the clinic addresses, 
those printed being by C. C. Camp, Alice 
I. Bryan, and R. C. Markley. 

The address by Benjamin H. Lehman, pro- 
fessor of English, University of California, 
Berkeley, on “The Amenities of Book Select- 
ing,” given at the final session, appeared in 
Library Journal, September 1, 1939. <Ad- 
dresses by A. G. Schermerhorn, Pacific Tele- 
phone and Telegraph Company, San Fran- 
cisco, on “The Great Library Misery,” and 
by Althea Warren, Los Angeles Public Li- 
brary, on “One Reason Why Every Staff 
Member Has a Stake in Good Relations 
with the Public,” follow. Space unfortu- 
nately does not permit publication of the ex- 
cellent discussion following each address. 


Mr. SCHERMERHORN’S ADDRESS 


It is significant that so much emphasis is 
being placed on public relations these days 
as it relates to business and industry. Doc- 
tors and lawyers are also thinking along 
these lines. 

The central theme of this clinic, “Staff 
Relations with the Public,” shows that the 
American Library Association is awake to 
the fact that what the public thinks really 
counts. This talk will be just a high-spot 


review of the training given telephone com- 
pany employes as it relates to their contacts 
with the public. 

Someone may wonder why we are inter- 
ested in the way our employes handle their 
contacts with the public. After all, telephone 
service is pretty much an essential, and 
people necessarily go to a telephone company 
for that service. Why, then, be concerned 
about the way our people conduct themselves 
in their public contacts, either on or off the 
job? 

Anybody serving the public is in a public 
business and subject to regulation by the pub- 
lic in many, many ways: by a great variety 
of laws, by various forms of public super- 
vision, by the public’s giving or withholding 
patronage, and by praise or blame from 
political leaders, radio commentators, and the 
press. The public lays down the rules for 
its service, partially in laws and partially 
in the public opinion, which of course at any 
time may become laws. Business has the 
task, therefore, of fitting itself to the pattern 
of public desire. Accordingly, if we are go- 
ing to continue our business and merit the 
confidence of the public, it is of vital concern 
to us that every customer contact be a 
friendly one. 

The impression we would like to convey to 
all of our customers without necessarily 
using the words to do so is something like 
this: “We should like to serve you and we 
want to do it in the manner most satisfactory 
to you.” 

Most of our day-to-day contacts with the 
public—this is true of the telephone company 
as well as of other firms—are not made by 
the management. Those contacts are carried 
on by the other employes—salesmen, service 
representatives, installers, telephone opera- 
tors. While our management may have the 
best over-all public policy in the world, if 
the spirit of that policy is not translated into 
acts by those people who represent us—those 
contact people on the firing line—then that 
policy will be greatly discounted. That is 
what can be done by training, giving our em- 
ployes an understanding of the policy so that 
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they can be reasonable and polite. Through 
training, employes learn the reason for the 
rule and, generally speaking, public contacts 
are improved pretty much in proportion to 
the understanding of the spirit and the reason 
behind policies and practices. Furthermore, 
the process of getting an understanding of 
these things tends to develop better person- 
nel. It is decidedly a matter of training. 

For a long time the chief job of the tele- 
phone companies was the technical perfect- 
ing of the service. How well we have suc- 
ceeded will have to speak for itself, but we 
do feel we have come a long way from that 
first crude telephone, which was born sixty- 
three years ago last March. It was a big 
job, and of course it is not a completed job 
and never will be as long as we aspire to 
perfection. 

Our biggest job now, and henceforth, is to 
prove to the public that we are more than 
automatons interested in perfect service. It 
is not a new viewpoint nor a sudden whim, 
but it is a definite set-up in a program which 
contemplates a management alive to its pub- 
lic responsibility, an informed, reasonable, 
and courteous personnel, and procedures for 
keeping those contact people informed; in a 
word, training. 

This discussion of training is predicated on 
the assumption that employes are properly 
selected. If poorly qualified people are em- 
ployed, the job of training is of course doubly 
hard. Training is like education; in fact, 
it is a part of education and of course is 
a continuous process. We can never com- 
pletely escape learning the lessons of life. 

One of those little lessons is that the pub- 
lic is a whimsical master, seemingly never 
thinking alike twice. Business has the task, 
therefore, of keeping constantly informed of 
the changing viewpoints of the public and, 
through training, interpreting those changes 
to its employes. 

Without proper employe relations, our 
training efforts would not be very effective. 
The greatest public relations job that any 
business or industry can do is to make every 
employe a public relations representative. 
Could you do that with unsatisfactory em- 
ploye relations? No, of course you could 
not. But if employes are fully informed 
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about the business, and further, are con- 
scious of being active participants in its prog- 
ress and development, then they will react to 
proper training efforts and will even assist 
the training process by intelligent coopera- 
tion. 

The business office is normally the first 
point of contact for a customer for direct 
dealings concerning his or her business 
transactions with the telephone company. 
Whether you write, call in person, or tele- 
phone, the employe who will help you with 
your request or your problem is a service 
representative. People employed for the 
position of service representative are usually 
given classroom training for a period, de- 
pending on their ability, but normally about 
four weeks. Then they put this training into 
practice. Every type of customer contact is 
simulated in these practice cases, and after 
each case the individual’s performance is dis- 
cussed constructively. Following the initial 
training in the classroom these young people 
are assigned to a temporary position in the 
business office where they handle actual cus- 
tomer contacts under the guidance of a com- 
petent adviser. ‘This on-the-job training 
continues for about a month also, and then 
they go back to the classroom for a week's 
review of their experiences and any addi- 
tional training that seems necessary. 

As a rule, they are now ready for a per- 
manent assignment, but their training does 
not stop at this point because the manager 
or his assistant is always available to super- 
vise, to coach, to help them with their prob- 
lems and with their work. 

Service measurements play an important 
part in our training, providing a picture or 
photograph of the kind of service the cus- 
tomer is receiving. This step is also helpful 
since it introduces a wholesome spirit of com- 
petition among employes. It is recognized, 
of course, that the employe performance in 
itself is not the complete service measure- 
ment. If, despite the efforts of the employe, 
the service is still not satisfactory, then 
maybe our practices are wrong and we have 
to give attention to that end of it. 

New additions to our operating forces are 
generally given on-the-job training under the 
guidance of a competent supervisor. The 
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technical phases of their work are given at 
practice positions, and then they are assigned 
to a quiet position on the switchboard where 
they can quickly acquire the skill needed 
without being confused by the intense activ- 
ity that frequently occurs at the busy posi- 
tions. During all of the initial training, the 
ideal of service is emphasized. 

We do not expect strict adherence to a 
fixed set of rules, but we do want and we 
train employes to give intelligent coopera- 
tion, to the end that every customer receives 
the kind of service he really wants. The 
older operators, the chief operators, and their 
supervisory assistants, are imbued with the 
traditions of the service. These women have 
lived the changing years at the switchboard. 
Their unselfish efforts to please, and their 
devotion to the ideals of service, teach the 
younger people by example far better than 
by word what it means to be one of those 
splendid women who daily fashion at their 
switchboards an ever-changing pattern of the 
nation’s life. 

In these days of streamlining and modern 
efficiency, our customers might easily avoid 
a personal contact or even a telephone con- 
tact with our service representative in the 
business office, but it would be very un- 
usual, indeed, for any customer not to meet 
an installer or a repairman at some time 
during his or her telephone experience. Good 
public relations, therefore, are very impor- 
tant to these men who represent us on the 
customer’s premises. These skilled crafts- 
men do more effective jobs when they are 
their own natural selves, so in our training 
work we do not set public relations to one 
side, but we weave it into the technical phases 
of the work so that it naturally becomes part 
of their day-to-day job. 

From long experience in serving the public, 
we have found that one of the most necessary 
things in good public relations is to have 
people like us. These men understand that 
in order to make people like us our actions 
must be correct, and that care and consider- 
ation must speak louder than words and con- 
vey the idea of service from the customer’s 
viewpoint. 

There are several considerations in the 
training of our installers and repairmen that 
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are fundamental. Some of them include 
promptness in keeping appointments; protec- 
tion of the customer’s property, both inside 
and outside; use of every possible care to 
avoid leaving any litter or scraps on the rugs 
or on the floor; patience with children and 
care to see that they do not fall over wires 
or tools; finally, a full explanation to the 
customer of the use of the equipment and the 
telephone directory. The philosophy of con- 
duct on the customer’s premises, therefore, is 
a very important consideration for these 
men. 

In this discussion, it may be helpful to keep 
in mind a few of the most important train- 
ing considerations. We have not time to 
develop the detail and the reasons why they 
are important, but for anyone who is inter- 
ested in keeping track of them I have pre- 
pared a check list of those training considera- 
tions, and I am going to read it to you now: 

“Answer incoming calls immediately. An- 
swer correctly and in a good tone of voice, 
one that is easily understood, natural, and 
pleasing. 

“Express willingness to serve, express re- 
gret for delays, cut-offs, when it is necessary 
to leave the line, and so forth. 

“Thank the customer for waiting. Record 
details of the customer’s request. Give com- 
plete information. Volunteer information if 
the customer does not ask for it. Help the 
customer. 

“Do not argue. Use the customer’s name 
when appropriate. Grant reasonable re- 
quests. Keep appointments. Make your 
work run more smoothly with, “Thank you’ 
and ‘You are welcome.’ 

“Terminate contacts satisfactorily.” 

Does that seem like an imposing list of 
things to remember? Just analyze two or 
three of them and determine in your own 
minds if they are anything but just ordinary, 
courteous, common sense actions. 

What do we expect to accomplish from all 
of our efforts with employes? We want our 
people to be natural, pleasant, and friendly 
with customers. What is the secret back of 
it? Perhaps imagination, the imagination to 
see the human being beyond the office tele- 
phone and beyond the switchboard, the hu- 
man being, possibly a friend or neighbor, who 
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is depending on us for service; the imagina- 
tion to regard that voice as an individual and 
to respond as quickly and as faithfully to that 
voice as do the wires and the cables that 
bring those two people into instant contact. 

As you know, you librarians and we tele- 
phone people have a job in common, that of 
serving the public. Every day in the year 
we are on trial, as far as the public is con- 
cerned, and what we say or do, either on 
or off the job, will have a significant bearing 
on what the public thinks of us. 


Miss WarREN’sS ADDRESS 


The title given to me was “One Reason 
Why Every Staff Member Has a Stake in 
Good Relations with the Public.” Of course, 
we all have a stake in good public relations 
because it is the only way we can enjoy or 
succeed in our work. It is the biggest prob- 
lem of life. 

If we can obtain, each of us, a rating of 
a “B” or a “C” average in getting along 
with, first of all, the person who sits at the 
desk near to us and, after that, the person 
who is the head of our department and, after 
that, the public that comes up to the other 
side of the counter, all the other technical 
problems are secondary. 

I think the best book I have read on get- 
ting along with other people, which is just a 
translation of public relations, is by Henry 
W. Sedgwick, The Guild of the Gentleman. 
He said in that: 

“When two Japanese gentlemen meet they 
regard their meeting as an opportunity for 
expressing all gradations of polite satisfac- 
tions. The old order was aware of how 
large a part casual relations play in social 
life; how even momentary meetings with 
friends and acquaintances, a lifting of a hat, 
a smile, a wave of the hand, a few steps out 
of one’s way, a batch of conventional good 
wishes, an outward solicitude for one’s health 
or prosperity, are drops of pleasantness in the 
fluctuating scales of ordinary existence to 
make the day a happy one.” 

It does not matter whether the person 
is of low or high degree, on the same plane 
with you or not; it does not matter whether 
you know him at all. There is no reason 
connected with it. As you come to work, 
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for example, and are driving fast because 
you are five minutes late, if, at a traffic 
signal, someone who is turning the other 
way waits a minute and smiles, the whole 
day is better all the way through. There 
is no reason why it should be so but is it 
not true of every one of us? 

When you come into the office, if the per- 
son in the outer office at the desk does not 
look up or has a puzzled look or is ab- 
stracted or does not see you at all, there is 
a perfectly unreasonable drop inside you, 
and it takes four or five minutes to get over 
it. We are all the same way. We seldom 
analyze it, we very seldom admit it. The 
other thing about it is that it does not matter 
at all whether friendliness is sustained or 
for a moment. You can get a lot more ex- 
hilaration and thrill from just a pleasant 
voice over the telephone than from a long 
oration. 

We always have to admit those things to 
ourselves before we can start putting them 
into effect with other people. The words 
that express this element in life tell a little 
bit about how to produce “courtesy,” the 
way of the court, the way that has been 
found the most pleasing for people who 
could direct their own lives in the ways they 
wanted it to go; “politeness,” the politic 
way, the way of the elect and the wise; 
“urbanity,” the way of the city. 

The people who set the basic examples of 
courtesy, I think, are at the very top and 
the very bottom. When you analyze good 
manners in any given town or society or 
country, you realize that the adepts are the 
diplomats, the people of money and people 
of background, and the very skilful servant. 
They are the people who can usually give 
us pointers on how to meet each simple 
situation in the most successful way. 

Social life, of course, is a series of com- 
plexities, but very much more so is business 
life, and we cannot make the mistake of 
taking the way of the court and the way of 
the diplomat for the library, because business 
and society have different motives. In so- 
cial life the ulterior motive is to have a good 
time and to be comfortable and to make 
other people comfortable, but in business life 
the ulterior motive is to get some given task 
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done, and you have to go at it from different 
angles. Things have to move more briskly, 
and the ulterior motive has to be very much 
more to the fore. 

One of the best superficial, practical 
guides to manners for use in library work is, 
in my opinion, Frances Maule’s She Strives 
to Conquer, that book for the office girl, for 
the business woman in the business office. 
Miss Maule says there: “The world of busi- 
ness is a world in itself and to itself. Its 
relationships, its standards, its values, its 
way of doing things are different, and often 
absolutely opposed to the world of polite 
society.” 

One other obstacle to good manners is the 
fact that probably never in the world—any- 
way, never since cave days—have we been 
less trained in manners than we are at 
present. This generation has had other 
things to do, very much to its disadvantage 
when it comes to looking for a job which 
is the big occupation of the majority of the 
younger group in the world today. They 
have not been trained in just ordinary good 
manners. 

There is a warning for all of us in a 
story that someone told me about an experi- 
ence of Miss Ethel Fair, of the New Jersey 
College for Women. She said she was in- 
troduced to an English woman once, and this 
woman said, “You say you train librarians. 
Do you teach them to be rude?” 

I always feel that the person who has 
the best chance of succeeding in library 
work when she starts in is the convent-bred 
girl. Manners still linger there. The nuns 
still teach their students manners, and you 
feel it the minute they come into the outer 
office: “I would like to talk to you about 
going into library work.” When they ap- 
proach it in a dexterous way, you are almost 
sure they are convent bred. 

Of course, the public schools are pro- 
verbially the other way. I think they do 
give a few oblique hints on manners in the 
first and second grades, but they become 
obsolescent by high school and antediluvian 
by college. 

The Van deKamp bakery man in Los 
Angeles was asked how he selected the per- 
fectly entrancing little girls with white wings 
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on their caps, who wait upon you in a Van 
deKamp bakery, and who know public re- 
lations as we are not apt to know them 
in the library. He said, “We do not often 
take the college girl. We try to avoid it. 
When we have to take a college girl it takes 
an extra week in the training schools to 
make her good mannered.” 

To offset that, of course, the Standard Oil 
looks for college boys, but I think college 
boys are perhaps a little ahead of college 
girls in manners; at least they are in official 
manners when they know that it is part 
of the game! 

The first thing to help in this matter of 
manners, in my opinion, is a study of the 
races that have made manners a part of 
their social consciousness for generations. I 
have felt that the three races that could 
teach us most about manners are the Oriental 
group—the Chinese, the Japanese, and the 
East Indians; the French, with their subtlety 
and intelligence and keenness and power of 
getting at things without mentioning them; 
and the Irish, with their spontaneous quality 
that makes you glow. 

On the west coast here, the Chinese and 
the Japanese children of the generation 
brought up by newcomers to the continent 
have charm of manner. The parent-teacher 
associations could do nothing better than to 
get the lessons which Japanese mothers must 
know unconsciously in the training of chil- 
dren. But the tragedy of it is that, like 
a fine tree, good manners can go down with 
one blow, and the little Chinese and Japanese 
children who have been born in America and 
sent to the American public schools lose 
them. It does not take any more than 
kindergarten to make them like their stri- 
dent, assertive, little red-white-and-blue 
brothers. 

The French have a different quality, a 
greater subtlety in manners that is very hard 
to analyze, but you get it more clearly in 
their language than in any other way. They 
have the most beautifully wide vocabulary 
for graciousness and compliment and charm, 
the subjunctive mood and the conditional 
always adjusted to the curves of our own 
moods and feelings. 

An American serving in the World War 
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with a French regiment said that if you took 
a drink with a French soldier he always 
poured the first wine in his own glass to get 
the bit of cork and then filled your glass. 
That is true right down to the peasantry. 
They have a proverb you know: “He is not 
polite enough who is not human enough.” 

But the loveliest example of knowing how 
to make others easy is the spontaneous Irish. 
They have learned to be thoughtful and 
polite to other people because they have had 
so much ill treatment from others; in their 
own slang phrase, they have learned “to 
butter them up.” Notice how they always 
use your name when they are talking to you 
in conversation. Remember that for the 
library desk. We can easily get the names 
off the cards. Then in Ireland they never 
say “Yes” or “No.” They say, “Indeed, and 
I do,” or “mayhap,” but never directly “Yes” 
or “No.” There is nothing that is a stab or 
that can admit argument. They leave you 
with that pleasant floating quality of not 
quite coming to a conclusion. 

There are ideas about courtesy, too, to be 
had from the absolutely stereotyped black 
and white formulas of business houses. 

The oil companies can tell us many things 
about maintaining the atmosphere that makes 
the public at home. The Richfield, the 
Standard, the Union, have a manual which 
is elementary, in a way, but interesting be- 
cause it confirms again everything that li- 
braries have already set down as a good rule. 
In one of their manuals the following are 
their instructions to their new employes: 

First of all is cheerfulness: smile and 
come on the run when somebody is waiting. 
The worst manners are tardiness, unpunctu- 
ality. 

A second point is neat appearance. The 
Standard Oil stations require from every 
employe a daily bath, a daily shave, and a 
daily shine. They have down in large black 
type, “Establish the habit of occasionally 
wiping off your shoes.” 

The third is honesty. They emphasize 
that people, no matter how well they are 
treated, are not coming back to a place where 
they are cheated, so “you must be exact in 
your transactions.” 
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The social graces come after that: learn- 
ing your customer’s name, “Good day” and 
“Good-bye,” and always steering your course 
to the business at hand, without too much 
talk. 

In contacts with the public, too, the depart- 
ment store training in suggestive selling is 
helpful. You remember in The Sunrise 
Turn, of Madge Jennison, she said: 

“No one ever reads a book he has not 
heard something about. If the book store 
saleswoman can show in one sentence that 
she really knows the book, it is much better 
than a long discussion on the subject.” With 
the department store clerk, we want to study 
new words, brief sentences, effective de- 
scriptions of our books, to avoid mispronun- 
ciations and words that are going to ruffle 
feathers unconsciously, like “you can’t” or 
“identification.” We have to deal in fines 
and penalties and protection of property, of 
course, but perhaps we can do so without 
setting up barbed wire. 

A good voice and a good posture naturally 
lend aid in talking to people, and it will help 
if we can always be willing to explain. The 
things that are perfectly simple to us are 
Greek to our readers, like the words, “reg- 
istration” and “card catalog.” I had a 
woman say to me, “You mean that little 
bureau over there?” You have to keep in 
mind all the time that someone may be 
frowning not from ill nature but because 
she does not know what you mean. 

From Miss Maule’s book I have copied 
down these instructions, which a woman 
who was selling Frigidaires gave to her sales- 
men: 

“Study your own mistakes to determine 
how they might have been avoided and see 
that they do not happen again. See the hu- 
morous side of perplexing situations. Avoid 
insinuation and sarcasm’—double line that. 
“Study situations in which others exhibit 
tact or fail to do so.” In other words, watch 
your poor comrades falling. ‘Lead others 
to your view by questions rather than by 
arbitrary statements or arguments. Copy 
the acts of tactful people. The ones to 
imitate are those who get things done with- 
out friction. Express approval and criticize 
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Be kind. 


sparingly. 
command and do not take too much respon- 
sibility for the behavior of others.” 

The tests of a good desk attendant were 
given to me by the head of a large circula- 
tion department, and the first one is: Does 


Suggest rather than 


she smile? I know that is the most general 
complaint that we have about library em- 
ployes. People come up, business men par- 
ticularly, and say, “I wonder if you can ever 
get a smile out of any of these people in the 
library.” 

Second, does she move quickly? There is 
the service station again. Does she know 
where to find books and talk about the li- 
brary with conviction, and explain the rules? 
Does she speak English correctly and avoid 
slang? Does she talk too much, too fast, 
or in an unpleasant, unmodulated voice? 
Does she give you her undivided attention? 
Is she interested in sending you to other 
departments, in giving you more than you 
ask for? 

Of course, if a person, every hour of 
every day of every year lived up to all those 
requirements, she would be an angel; on the 
other hand, we all know that in every li- 
brary there are people who break all these 
rules and succeed. 

So, after giving you all these laws, I am 
obliged to say that so infinitely complex is 
human nature that no rules always work. 
We always want to remember that when 
manners change to manner, the good, gruff 
American public backs away. We can be too 
polite; too self-consciously polite. So we 
come to the really fundamental, psychologi- 
cal rule which is back of all this, and that is 
lack of tension. “True politeness consists,” 
Alexander Pope once said, “in being easy and 
making everyone else as easy as one can.” 

The only way to get that relaxation, that 
looseness, is in lack of egotism, not thinking 
about ourselves. We relax unconsciously if 
we are not thinking about ourselves. 

Another thing is initiative, having that 
quality we all know when it does not exist. 

There is a great help, I think, for pub- 
lic relations in the code of ethics of the 
American Library Association. In _ that 
paragraph dealing with the subject of 
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the relations with the public, we find: 

“Members of the staff are the interpreters 
of the library to the public, and its service 
may be materially helped or harmed by their 
individual contacts. The staff owes impar- 
tial, courteous service to all persons using 
the library. Among the patrons entitled to 
use the library, no distinction of race, color, 
creed or condition should influence the atti- 
tude of the staff, and favoritism should not 
be tolerated. On the other hand, a cold 
officialism is to be avoided, and a cordial 
attitude which welcomes approach should be 
manifested by those in direct contact with 
the public.” 

After all, people love being noticed, being 
questioned, being served, and being com- 
forted, and we have to do all of those things 
at the public library desk. 

A furniture store, not long ago, made a 
list of the reasons why certain customers 
who had had charge accounts had with- 
drawn them and gone somewhere else, and 
they found in a percentage list that a quar- 
ter of the people had left because of the in- 
difference of the sales people—24.4 per cent. 
The other difficulties were: errors in service, 
the forcing of substitutes, tricky methods, 
delays in delivery, discourteous treatment, 
delays in giving attention, tactless handling 
of the customer, disorderly stock, ignorance 
concerning the goods, unwillingness to ex- 
change purchases, and dissatisfaction with 
the quality. 

The thing which you would think would 
matter most—what you buy and whether 
it is good—accounted for less than one per 
cent of the reasons why that furniture store 
was selected from all the other furniture 
stores. 

The main personal motive in all good pub- 
lic relations is that if the public does not 
come to the library we do not have our posi- 
tions. So it is really only canny shrewdness 
to develop this side of the relations with the 
public if we want a canny reason for doing 
things. 

In conclusion may I note the books which 
I found most practical and to the point: 
D. A. Laird, Why We Don’t Like People; 
H. W. Hepner, Psychology in Modern 
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Business; M. B. Greenbie, Personality; 
Harry Emerson Fosdick, The Second Mile ; 
E. J. Swift, Psychology for Executives; 
and Ordway Tead, Human Nature and 
Management. 

* * . 
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A joint meeting of the Publicity Commit- 
tee with the County and Regional Libraries 
Section, Wednesday evening, June 21, is re- 
ported in the proceedings of that section. 

Beatrice SAWYER RosseLy 
Acting Secretary 


‘Religio us Books Section 


HE Religious Books Section met in 

the Civic Auditorium, Monday morn- 

ing, June 19, with the chairman, Ray- 
mond Morris, Yale University Divinity 
School Library, presiding. 

Mr. Morris stated that the group’s first 
meeting was in 1916 when librarians of 
special religious libraries met for discussion 
of common problems, but that now its aim 
is to interest public librarians. This field 
is hard to handle in public libraries, and the 
section hopes to help librarians by offering 
guidance and recommendation. The list of 
fifty outstanding religious books of the year 
is its most important work in this direction. 

The speaker of the morning was Margaret 
E. Miller, of the District of Columbia Public 
Library, who spoke on “Contributions of 
Religious Organizations to Library Work in 
Religion.” Miss Miller explained that she 
had asked the organizations rather than the 
libraries for their material on religious sub- 
jects which would be useful to libraries, and 
had secured a great quantity, some of which 
was on exhibit at the meeting. 


Miss MILver’s Paper! 


While recognizing the significance of books 
and periodicals in constituting the major ma- 
terials of collections on religious subjects, we 
may well turn our attention to some other 
materials which also make valuable contribu- 
tions to library work in religion. I refer to 
pamphlets, lists, catalogs, indexes, and 
bibliographies on various religious subjects 
and, believing that you will appreciate their 
importance in effective library service, I will 
present a discussion of some of their sources. 

General library tools which list pamphlet 

1 Abridged. A bibliography covering the topic of 


this address is to be listed in the W. Wilson 
Vertical File Service Catalog this fall.—Ep 


publications of various religious organizations 
include the H. W. Wilson, Vertical File 
Service Catalog, the outstanding check list, 
whose particular value lies in the fact that 
its listings are of ephemeral materials which 
have not as yet, or, perhaps, will not appear 
in book form; Booklist, offering lists of 
free and inexpensive material; Publishers’ 
Weekly, with its fine print sections on each 
page listing pamphlet material; Education 
Index; and all religious magazines listing 
new publications of which it is important to 
check at least five: America, Christian Cen- 
tury, Federal Council Bulletin, International 
Journal of Religious Education, and Jewish 
Education. 

Many denominational boards publish a 
large amount of pamphlet material of which 
their church school curriculum is but a small 
portion. The rest may be divided into dis- 
cussions and bibliographies on the religious 
education of various age groups, on religious 
drama, music and art, on doctrine, missionary 
education, and general church activities and 
interests. Much of the material is listed in 
the various church publishing house catalogs 
and in specially prepared lists, but many 
times the most valuable of it is encountered 
in the general library tools to which reference 
has been made. We might well select, from 
publications of interdenominational religious 
organizations, the larger portion of material 
and then supplement the collection with the 
specific and valuable contributions denomina- 
tions have to make in a variety of religious 
subjects. From the material upon which one 
may draw, I shall select some of the outstand- 
ing contributions that have been made and 
can be made to library work in religion. 

Our most extensive source of inter- 
denominational information and pamphlet 
material in the field of religious education is 
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the International Council of Religious Edu- 
cation (203 North Wabash Avenue, Chi- 
cago). An organization representing forty-one 
Protestant denominations, it is devoted, 
through its leadership service, the Inter- 
national Journal of Religious Education, and 
many pamphlet publications, to the develop- 
ment of a high type of Christian education. 
Libraries may secure the council’s annotated 
lists of publications as soon as they come from 
the press by requesting that their names be 
added to the mailing list. A careful checking 
of the International Journal will suggest 
valuable material, both denominational and 
interdenominational. 

Within the last year a new feature has 
appeared in the International Journal which 
gives a veritable storehouse of information 
from which to select current graded cur- 
riculum and general program materials. It 
lists materials almost as soon as they are 
published by about twenty different organiza- 
tions and publishers. These publications are 
classified according to age groups or special 
activities for which they are suitable. The 
first annotated list in the series appeared in 
the December, 1938, issue and subsequent 
lists have appeared in March and June, 1939, 
and the feature is promised for the March, 
June, and September numbers of the Journal 
regularly. Kept in some easily accessible and 
classified form, this bibliography has possi- 
bilities of proving of value in libraries as a 
source of information not only for suggesting 
to others available material on particular 
religious subjects, but also as a guide to 
selecting materials for the library collection. 

Another outstanding service of the Inter- 
national Council is a cumulative “Christian 
Religious Education Bibliography for 1931- 
36.” The first annual supplement was in 
the May, 1938, issue of the International 
Journal. Prepared by the Bureau of Re- 
search with the cooperation of thirty-six 
religious leaders, it includes references to 
the best periodical literature and books deal- 
ing with progressive trends in this field. 
This bulletin and the above mentioned lists 
giving graded curriculum and general pro- 
gram materials supplement each other 
and together form a valuable tool for the 
librarian interested in making her collection 
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useful to leaders in Christian education. 

For the annual meetings held in February, 
in Chicago, the Children’s Work Professional 
Advisory Section of the International Council 
publishes reports on general books for chil- 
dren to read, for leaders’ background, for 
professional workers, and for general per- 
sonal enrichment. These fully annotated, 
mimeographed reports are available after the 
February meetings and will be found rich in 
suggestion of both book and pamphlet 
material. 

The Division of Plays and Pageants of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church (740 Rush 
Street, Chicago) is making an outstanding 
contribution in promoting the use of religious 
drama. Harold A. Ehrensperger, its di- 
rector, presents through numerous magazine 
articles, pamphlets, lists, and books of com- 
pilations of plays, valuable suggestions on the 
use of drama in the church and on producing 
plays. The division prints annotated lists of 
plays on such subjects as peace, stewardship, 
ethical problems, biblical material, and special 
days in the church. His Dramatic Calendar 
for Churches is unique. First appearing in 
the International Journal of Religious Educa- 
tion, September, 1936, to July, 1937, it is now 
published in pamphlet form by the Inter- 
national Council of Religious Education (25 
cents). It contains suggestions for dramatic 
programs for outstanding events in each 
month of the year—not just the usual ob- 
servances, such as Thanksgiving, Christmas, 
and Easter, but a detailed list of plays for a 
larger number of events. The author states 
that from his standpoint the events selected 
and the persons whose birthdays and lives 
have been commemorated seem to be the im- 
portant ones from a Christian point of view 
and he has tried to include every type of 
event and personality which is associated with 
the progress of Christianity and its institu- 
tional expression in the church. 

Interested in promoting art in the service 
of the church, the Bureau of Visual Aids of 
the Board of Christian Education of the 
Evangelical and Reformed Church (1505 
Race Street, Philadelphia) rents and sells 
plain and colored stereopticon slides from a 
collection of over nine thousand, including 
reproductions of great religious master- 
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pieces, both ancient and modern, Palestinian 
views, hymn slides, and other subjects of 
interest and help to religious leaders. Their 
Stereopticon Slide Library for Religious 
Education (catalog, free) includes the fa- 
mous Bailey Religious Art Collection and as 
a part of its service offers special programs 
which have been prepared to illustrate the 
use of slides in worship services, many of 
them presenting interpretations of religious 
masterpieces written by Dr. Albert E. 
Bailey. Their lists of pamphlets include 
such titles as How Leaders May Use Pic- 
tures (10 cents), The Use of Projected 
Pictures in the Church (10 cents), Teaching 
Pictures (free), and Pictures Worth Having 
(free). The List of Service Pamphlets and 
Helps (free), available through this same 
church board, notes material on Children’s 
Day, Mother’s and Father’s Day observances, 
and other special day programs. 

Little is available on the use of projected 
pictures in the church but the subject is being 
studied, and we may expect to hear more of it 
in the future. Librarians may help to make 
more useful in the religious field this medium 
of expression which has proved of great edu- 
cational value in other fields by being ac- 
quainted with some of the sources of 
information. The Division of Visual Experi- 
ment of the Harmon Foundation (140 
Nassau Street, New York City), formerly 
known as the Religious Motion Picture 
Foundation, is interested in helping churches 
and schools to use visual education methods 
and has, perhaps, the largest stock of films 
suitable for religious purposes in this country. 
Some of these have been produced in co- 
operation with such organizations as the 
International Council of Religious Education, 
the Missionary Education Movement, and the 
American Mission to Lepers. The reference 
outlines which accompany the films add to 
their usefulness. For several years the 
Divinity School of Yale University has had a 
seminar on the use of projected pictures in 
church programs. Sponsored by the Division 
of Visual Experiment of the Harmon 
Foundation, the results of one year of seminar 
work have been published in a bulletin en- 
titled Visual Aids in the Service of the 
Church (50 cents). Acknowledging the find- 
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ings as tentative and experimental in nature, 
the pamphlet offers valuable and concrete 
suggestions on using visual aids, making one’s 
own slides and motion pictures, and lists 
available sources for film and equipment, in- 
cluding moving picture resources valuable in 
the religious field. 

Another interdenominational organization 
serving the churches is the Federal Council 
of the Churches of Christ in America (297 
Fourth Avenue, New York City). From 
time to time, issues of their well-known 
weekly publication, Information Service, are 
devoted entirely to book reviews. In May, 
1939, was issued a mimeographed list of 
literature available from the Federal Coun- 
cil offices (free). Not all of the pamphlets 
listed are their own publications but they are 
considered by them valuable contributions 
to the work of the churches in America. 
Much of the value of these publications to 
library work lies in their contributions of 
subject matter which often is too recent to 
be found in books or, by very reason of their 
special considerations, is not likely to reach 
book form. 

The Council for Social Action of the Con- 
gregational and Christian Churches (289 
Fourth Avenue, New York City) publishes 
a monthly bulletin, Social Action (10 issues 
a year, $1), and leaflet and study material. 
These are devoted to social and economic 
questions from an undenominational Chris- 
tian standpoint and are written with a view 
of informing the ministers and church fel- 
lowship about important issues of the day. In 
addition to this service, the council does a 
considerable amount of reference work for 
its own constituency, compiling reading lists 
in response to inquiries for material for 
forum discussions, young people’s meetings, 
and conferences. These lists are prepared 
with community public library resources in 
mind. 

Increasing use is being made of elective 
courses for young people in Protestant 
church schools. Requests are coming to li- 
brarians for suggestions for the content of 
these courses and we may add to the in- 
formation from the book collection on our 
shelves if we have available such courses 
suggested by a number of religious organiza- 
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tions. 
A Program Guide for Christian Youth 
(free), published by the Christian Board 
of Publication of the United Christian Mis- 
sionary Society (Beaumont and Pine Streets, 


An interesting list is to be found in 


St. Louis). Elective study courses for in- 
termediates, seniors, and young people are 
provided by the Board of Christian Educa- 
tion of the Presbyterian Church in the 
U.S.A. (833 Witherspoon Building, Phila- 
delphia). Often the leaders do not want a 
substitute for the official curricula but ma- 
terial supplementary to them for further 
class study, society meetings, and confer- 
ences. Invaluable for suggestions for both 
types of request is The Program Supple- 
ment, a descriptive bibliography of program 
resources for young people, compiled by 
Jesse L. Murrell, and published by the 
Board of Education of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church (740 Rush Street, Chicago; 
15 cents). The list of 655 free and inexpen- 
sive booklets and pamphlets from 171 pub- 
lishers is carefully organized under twelve 
areas of human experience including church, 
citizenship, health, personal religious experi- 
ence, vocation, and world relationships. 

The Department of Religious Education 
of Children of the Board of Education of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church has issued 
very useful pamphlets on teaching the vari- 
ous age groups in the church school. These 
pamphlets themselves contain good bibliogra- 
phies. Interesting contributions are their 
lists for nursery, kindergarten, primary, and 
junior workers’ libraries, each several pages 
in length and suggesting material on every 
phase of work with those particular age 
groups. 

Specializing in the junior high school age, 
the Division of Christian Education of the 
Board of Home Missions of the Congrega- 
tional and Christian Churches (14 Beacon 
Street, Boston) has published pamphlets en- 
titled Things to Do, World Service Activi- 
ties, and Church Work with Young People 
(all free to libraries) written in terms of 
this age group. Their Modern Church 
School series (each, 15 cents; set of nine 
units, $1) sets forth procedures, activities, 
and source materials for teaching primary 
and junior children, and is rich in story ma- 
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terial in the realms of social relationships, 
world friendship, and peace. 

Among the catalogs of denominational re- 
ligious organizations, particularly worthy of 
mention for the amount of useful material 
listed and their helpful arrangement, are: 
Religious Education Catalog of the Metho- 
dist Book Concern (150 Fifth Avenue, New 
York City; free); Printed Resources for 
Christian Education of the Board of Edu- 
cation of the Methodist Episcopal Church 
(740 Rush Street, Chicago; free) ; Christian 
Education Leaflets and Visual Aids of the 
Board of Christian Education of the Pres- 
byterian Church in the U.S.A. (833 Wither- 
spoon Building, Philadelphia; free); and 
The Master Key of the Southern Baptist 
Sunday School Board (161 Eighth Avenue, 
North, Nashville, Tenn.; free), offering 
well-classified lists of interdenominational 
material. 

There are two types of book lists on the 
subject of missionary education which ought 
to be made available to libraries if they are 
to serve their readers adequately. The first 
is the list of books on the current mission 
study themes which is published interde- 
nominationally through the Missionary Edu- 
cation Movement (150 Fifth Avenue, New 
York City; free). The majority of Prot- 
estant denominations cooperate in the prep- 
aration of these books and promote their 
use among their memberships. The second 
type of missionary book list is the general 
reading lists put out by individual denomina- 
tions. In these, there is a wide variety of 
titles and so little uniformity among the 
various lists that it would be difficult for 
libraries to supply all of the titles. While 
printing missionary reading lists of their 
own, the United Christian Missionary So- 
ciety (222 Downey Avenue, Indianapolis, 
Ind.), for one, urges missionary groups to 
request local libraries to get certain inter- 
denominational books related to the current 
study and suggest that a shelf of reading 
and reference books be set aside for the use 
of local groups. The Department of Mis- 
sionary Education of the Board of Christian 
Education of the Presbyterian Church in 
the U.S.A. prints an extensive World Fel- 
lowship Reading List each year (free) ; the 
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“Mission Study” list of the Department of 
Missionary Education of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church (free) suggests denomina- 
tional materials; and two lists published by 
the Division of Christian Education, Board 
of Home Missions, and the Committee on 
Women’s Work of the Missions Council 
of the Congregational and Christian 
Churches offer an abundance of titles on a 
large variety of subjects. Since the current 
mission study theme is based upon the find- 
ings and recommendations of the Interna- 
tional Missionary Council which met in 
Madras in December, 1938, and about which 
books have not yet been published, we should 
be alert to secure available pamphlet ma- 
terial on that meeting. It will make its con- 
tribution even after the study books have 
come from the press. 

Complete lists of publications from Jew- 
ish organizations, such as the Jewish Wel- 
fare Board (220 Fifth Avenue, New York 
City), and the Union of American Hebrew 
Congregations (Merchants Building, Cincin- 
nati), yield lists from which to order re- 
ligious and religious education pamphlet 
material written from the Jewish point of 
view. Of particular value in libraries are 
their pamphlets on the significance of Jewish 
holidays and descriptions of many activities 
in the celebration of them. Their catalogs 
are concerned entirely with classified and an- 
notated lists of religious materials and are 
in themselves worth while additions to bib- 
liography files. 

In the field of Catholic literature we en- 
counter a wealth of pamphlet material. By 
far the most ambitious work which has been 
done in the field of indexing pamphlets in 
America is Eugene P. Willging’s Index to 
American Catholic Pamphlets (Catholic Li- 
brary Service, 128 East Tenth Street, St. 
Paul; $1.25). It is an annotated, classified 
list with complete author, subject, and series 
index. The first issue provided as complete 
a guide as possible to American Catholic 
pamphlets in print, January 1, 1937, and two 
supplements (first supplement, 25 cents; 
second, 35 cents) have brought the list 
through January, 1939. They describe ap- 
proximately two thousand American publica- 
tions. It is a very important library service 
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for both Catholic and non-Catholic seeking 
up-to-date information from the Catholic 
point of view. Pamphlet Notes, issued 
monthly by Mr. Willging (University of 
Scranton, Scranton, Pa.; $1), keeps this serv- 
ice current and contributes, as well, lists of 
pamphlets as reading material for monthly 
calendars of liturgical feasts. 

The Religion Teacher's Library, a selected 
annotated list of books, pamphlets, and mag- 
azines (St. Anthony’s Guild Press, Francis- 
can Monastery, Paterson, N.J.; 25 cents), 
is an attempt by its compilers to assist teach- 
ers of Catholic religion in “choosing wisely 
from what might well seem a deluge of 
literature.” 

The Franciscan Almanac, published an- 
nually (St. Anthony’s Guild Press; 75 
cents), is a compilation of information 
Catholic in emphasis but of general interest 
as well. 

Those of you who heard or read the paper 
by Miss Marcia Furnas given at the Rich- 
mond conference will remember that one of 
the largest factors contributing to coopera- 
tion between religious organizations and the 
Indianapolis Public Library was the cordial 
relationship existing between them and the 
local church federation. 

Another example of progressively effective 
cooperation between church federation and 
public library is found in Cleveland. To 
their mutual benefit, the federation has 
called upon the library for these special serv- 
ices: (1) books sent to conferences; often 
the federation provides time on the program 
for presentation of library material by a 
library representative; (2) orders of books 
from the children’s division sent to vacation 
church schools for the period of the school 
term; (3) lists of slides on religious subjects 
(gifts to the library) sent to vacation church 
school teachers; (4) use of the library as a 
depository of a card file listing materials 
suitable for use in the church school 
which have been recommended by the Reli- 
gious Education Committee of the federa- 
tion. Each card states author and title of 
book, publisher and price, age group for 
which it is suitable, if used in the city in 
what church, and, on the back of the card, 
an evaluation of the material. The library 
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already has much of the general material but 
will need to acquire that of the various de- 
nominations which is recommended as the 
file grows. The federation calls attention to 
interesting exhibits at the library in the col- 
umns of its monthly bulletin. The Depart- 
ment of Christian Education of the Cleve- 
land Church Federation has issued a folder 
giving information about its work to the 
leaders of the Protestant churches of the 
city and has included in it a paragraph 
on the services of the Cleveland Public 
Library in furnishing religious education 
material. 

Last winter the Public Library of the 
District of Columbia was requested to pre- 
pare a list of books on peace to be used in 
connection with the city-wide School in 
Christian Living and the books were on dis- 
play at the conference. 

Various religious organizations in Los 
Angeles carry on effective cooperation with 
the public library. Twice a year the Cali- 
fornia Church Council publishes an up-to- 
date list of religious education books acquired 
by the library. The library is asked to con- 
tribute book suggestions and reviews to in- 
dividual church bulletins and to give book 
reviews for religious groups. A religious 
education committee of five members, con- 
sisting of the head of the teachers’ depart- 
ment of the library and four other individu- 
als in the city interested and intelligent on 
the subject, make annual surveys of the re- 
ligious education collection and frequent 
recommendations for additions to it. The 
library is represented in the organization in- 
terested in reducing juvenile delinquency 
called the Coordinating Councils of Los 
Angeles. At the First Congregational 
Church, one of the largest churches in Los 
Angeles, a librarian in the public library is 
on the library committee, and the head of 
the department of philosophy and religion 
was asked to suggest the books for the orig- 
inal library collection in the church. These 
are but samples of the type of cooperation 
carried on in our cities in which religious 
organizations help libraries to broaden their 
sphere of influence and service. 


x* * * 
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Following Miss Miller’s paper, Mr. Mor- 
ris asked for reports from some of those 
present as to what their libraries were doing 
to stimulate the reading of religious litera- 
ture. Louis F. Ranlett, Public Library, 
Bangor, Me., said that printed copies of the 
list of Fifty Best Religious Books of 1937- 
1938 had been sent to all the ministers of 
Bangor and 50 copies to the Baptist Theo- 
logical Seminary. The newspapers devoted 
two columns to the story. 

Josephine Gratiaa, Public Library, St. 
Louis, told of cooperation with Catholic 
readers by advertising books in the Catholic 
papers, circularizing classes, and giving help 
to clubs. At several seasons through the 
year, as well as in Lent, special shelves are 
set aside for religious reading. Whenever 
retreats are held, religious books are lent 
for use during the period. 

Mention was made of the broadcasts of 
a well-known Kansas City rabbi who speaks 
on religious books of all kinds, with good 
results in the library. 

“What proportion of the library’s money 
should be spent for religious books and who 
should decide?” was one question raised. 
The general opinion seemed to be that com- 
munity interest should be served but that 
no rule could be set. 

Another question concerned gifts of books 
on cults and “isms.” There were two 
opinions expressed: first, to accept anything 
which does not attack any other group; 
second, to make such gifts available on re- 
quest, but not to advertise them. 

Following this discussion Mr. Morris pre- 
sented the list of Fifty Outstanding Re- 
ligious Books and expressed gratitude to 
the committee who had made the selection 
and annotations, and to the publishers who 
had donated the books. 


Firry OuTsTANDING RELIcGIous Books 
Biblical Studies 


Filson, F. V. Origins of the Gospels. 
N.Y., Abingdon Press, 1938. $2. 


Has considerable homiletic value, as the author 
seeks the practical bearing as well as the results of 
forceful criticism. Dr. Macfarland. 


Golding, Louis. In the Steps of Moses 
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the Conqueror. 
$2.50. 


An interesting volume in fiction form describing 
the life of Arabs and Jews in Palestine today. 
Golding maintains a high standard in his writing. 
Dr. Mayerberg. 


Goodspeed, E. J. The Apocrypha. Chi- 
cago, University of Chicago Press, 1938. 
$3. 


Places in hands of the interested layman a con- 
venient form of the literature which grew up around 
the gospels in the early church. Dr. Nichols. 


Historical Atlas of the Holy Land. N.Y., 
Rand, McNally, 1938. $1. 


An unusually well-arranged atlas. Dr. Macfar- 
land. 


North, E. M., ed. Book of a Thousand 
Tongues. N.Y., Harper, 1938. $2.50. 


This is a very unusual volume that has excerpts 
from the various Bible translations among the peo- 
ples of the world. It is interesting for exhibition 
cartes and for examination by biblical students. 
= value depends upon its uniqueness. Dr. Mayer- 
erg. 


N.Y., Macmillan, 1938. 


Parsons, E. W. Religion of the New 
Testament. N.Y., Harper, 1939. $2.50. 


An interpretation of the New Testament in terms 
of the varieties of religion that it reveals. Dr. 
Branscomb. 


Stewart, George. God in Our Street. 
N.Y., Abingdon Press, 1939. $2. 


A simplification of the Doctrine of the Trinity, 
helpful to the common man or woman. Dr. Mac- 
farland. 


Biography 


Horner, H. H. Growth of Lincoln’s 
Faith. N.Y., Abingdon Press, 1939. $1.50. 


This volume has great merit because of its simple 
style and the arrangement of material which proves 
that Abraham Lincoln, while not affiliated with any 
church, was deeply religious and relied upon his 
— faith in every crisis of his life. Dr. Mayer- 
erg, 


James, P. W. George W. Truett. 
Macmillan, 1939. $2.50. 


A deserved tribute to one of the best loved and 
influential Christian ministers in our time. Dr. 
Mackay. 

This volume is a popular biography of one of the 
most influential leaders in American Christianity in 
the last four decades. Though not a critical study, 
it supplies the factual data which will be needed in 
any study of American Christianity as well as pro- 
viding the reader with some knowledge of a great 
Baptist leader. Dr. Branscomb. 


McConnell, F. J. John Wesley, 
Abingdon Press, 1939. $3. 


An important contribution to the understanding 
of the famous founder of Methodism by the leading 
American Methodist. Dr. Mackay. 


N.Y., 


N.Y., 
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Williamson, C. C. Great 
N.Y., Macmillan, 1939. $2.50. 
Especially valuable because it contains biography 


of modern notable Catholics in fields of science and 
sociology. Dr. Nichols. 


Christian Theology, Philosophy, and Psy. 
chology 


Catholics, 


Angus, Samuel. Essential Christianity, 
N.Y., Macmillan, 1939. $2. 


A fresh study of what is essential in Christianity 
by one of the outstanding scholars and liberal leaders 
of Australian Christianity. Dr. Branscomb. 


Berdyaev, Nicholas. Solitude and Society. 
N.Y., Scribner, 1938. $3. 


A plea, in part, for philosophy, and for its re- 
union with theology. One way of interpreting “the 
Existential philosophy” in religion. Dr. MacFarland. 

Berdyaev believes that the discovery of the sub- 
jective attitude is illustrative of the best in modern 
thought. The tragic element in human life is made 
the basis for belief, and on the basis of this tragedy, 
a system is developed. Solitude is the essence of the 
human being; in this solitude man discovers himself 
and his relation to God. Dr. Mayerberg. 


Black, Hugh. Christ or Caesar. 
Revell, 1939. $2.50. 


An historical appraisal of the foundation of demoe- 
racy. Well-developed thesis that true Christianity 
must be foundation for democracy. Dr. Nichols. 


Bonnell, J.S. Pastoral Psychiatry. N.Y., 
Harper, 1938. $2.50. 


A fascinating discussion of the “cure of souls” 
hy one of the most successful American pastors. 
Dr. Mackay. 


*Brown, W. A. Case for Theology in 
the University. Chicago, University of Chi- 
cago Press, 1938. $1.50. 


An essay in answer to President Robert Hutchins’ 
assumption that theology can no longer unify the 
various phases of modern university thought. Presi- 
dent Hutchins writes a preface for the volume in 
which he says that this is precisely “the kind of 
book that I had hoped my writings might provoke.” 
Dr. Branscomb. 


Burtt, E. A. Types of Religious Philoso- 
phy. N.Y., Harper, 1939. $3. 
An _ analysis, presenting comparisons and con- 


trasts between types of philosophy in an entirely 
objective manner. Dr. Macfarland. 


N.Y,, 


Dickie, E. P. Revelation and Response. 
N.Y., Scribner, 1938. $2.50. 


For those who believe in plenary revelation, Dr. 
Dickie’s book will prove a well-written and scholarly 
presentation of the subject; a source of strength to 
the convictions in the matter. From _ the literary 
viewpoint it has especial merit. Dr. Mayerberg. 


Gilson, E. H. Reason and Revelation in 
the Middle Ages. N.Y., Scribner, 1938. 
$1.50. 


* Titles unanimously selected. 
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A brief but illuminating description of the har- 
mony between reason and revelation as established 
by medieval thinkers. Dr. Nichols, 


Greenwood, W. QO. Biology and Christian 
Belief. N.Y., Macmillan, 1939. $1.75. 


A most valuable study of the insufficiency of the 
mechanistic interpretation of life. Dr. Mackay. 

A brief coordination of latest scientific findings 
with traditional Christian belief. Good. Dr. Nich- 
ols. 


Hopwood, P. G. §. Testament of Faith. 
N.Y., Macmillan, 1939. $2. 


This book offers a first-class apologetic for the 
validity of religious faith, Dr. Mackay, 


Horton, W. M. 
nental Theology. 
$2. 


A brief and simple survey of theological ideas 
which have become influential as the result of the 
present day of crisis. Dr. Macfarland. 


Kennedy, John. God Whom We Ignore. 
N.Y., Macmillan, 1938. $2. 


The author considers many reasons why men do 
not worship and the various physical distractions 
that turn men away from spiritual expression. He 
points out the duty and the task of ministry in 
their endeavor to bring men to God. The format 
of the book is interesting and the style is simple. 
The volume is an expression of a deeply religious 
man which will receive an echo from similar spirits. 
Dr. Mayerberg. 


Link, H. C. Rediscovery of Man. 
Macmillan, 1938. $1.75. 


A study of the essential factors entering in the 
development of personality and a vigorous defense 
of the importance of self-responsibility and self- 
determinism in protest against many current tend- 
encies. Dr. Branscomb, 


Contemporary Conti- 
N.Y., Harper, 1938. 


N.Y., 


*Maritain, Jacques. True Humanism. 
N.Y., Scribner, 1938. $3.50. 


This is an admirable discussion of the whole prob- 
lem of the relationship between Christianity on the 
one hand and history, civilization, and culture on the 
other. Dr. Mackay. 


Richards, G. W. Creative Controversies 
in Christianity. N.Y., Revell, 1938. $1.50. 


The volume is a compilation of the James Sprunt 
lectures of 1938. It is liberally supplied with foot- 
notes and is a clear delineation of the development 
that has come in Christianity through honest discus- 
sion of controversial points of theologies as they 
clash with the dictates of philosophical systems. Dr. 
Mayerberg. 


Stuart, Mrs. Grace. Achievement of Per- 
sonality in the Light of Psychology and Re- 
ligion. N.Y., Macmillan, 1938. $1.75. 


An exceedingly clear and cogent statement con- 
cerning the importance of religion in the attainment 
of true personality. Dr. Mackay. 


Whale, John Seldon. Right to Believe. 
N.Y., Scribner, 1938. $1.25. 
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This is a fascinating series of studies on religious 
topics by the outstanding British preacher. Dr. 
Mackay. 


Historical 


Braden, C. S. The World’s Religions. 
Nashville, Cokesbury Press, 1939. $1.50. 


A briet_ account of the great religious groups in 
the world today; purely objective—handy. Dr. 
Nichols. 


Flew, R. N. Jesus and His Church. 
N.Y., Abingdon Press, 1938. $2. 


A reverent and scholarly study of one of the 
most living contemporary themes, the origin of the 
church and its relationship to Jesus Christ. Dr. 
Mackay. 

Deals with a subject of contemporary significance, 
although it goes too far in its view that Jesus estab- 
lished “the church.” Dr. Macfarland. 

Through a rapid survey of church history, the 
author reaches the conclusion that Jesus created 
a new church with a radically changed ideology as 
contrasted with other forms of religious expression. 
To Christians it will bring strength; to others it 
will produce controversy. 


Frey, Arthur. Cross and Swastika. N.Y., 
Macmillan, 1938. $2.50. 


The best discussion in small compass of the origin 
and issues of the religious conflict in Germany. r. 
Mackay. 


Latourette, Kenneth S. 
Expansion of Christianity. 
1938. $3.50. 

The expansion of Christianity from 500 to 1500. 
Dr. Macfarland. 

*Dodd, C. H. History and the Gospel. 
N.Y., Scribner, 1938. $2. 


Develops a new approach to the New Testament 
which has to do with events in which the whole 
meaning of history is revealed, reverting back to 
the interpretation of the early Christians and re- 
versing the later results of liberal historical criti- 
cism. Dr. Macfarland. 


History of the 
N.Y., Harper, 


Lietzmann, Hans. Founding of the 
Church Universal. Scribner, 1938. $4. 


This volume is the clearest exposition on the 
development of the church with its techniques and 
philosophies that I have yet seen. It is invaluable 
to students of church history. The descriptions of 
the men who developed the church creeds are il- 
luminating. Dr. Mayerberg. 


*Moffatt, James. First Five Centuries 
of the Church. Nashville, Cokesbury Press, 
1938. $2. 

An excellent brief account of the historical prog- 


ress of Christianity—pedagogical in presentation. 
Excellent for students. Dr. Nichols. 


Piper, Otto. God in History. N.Y., 
Macmillan, 1939. $2. 

Very interesting philosophy of historical Christian- 
ity. Brought up to date by keen analysis of con- 


* Titles unanimously selected. 
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flict between secular, state, and all Christianity. 
Short Protestant viewpoint helpful to all. Dr. 
Nichols. 


Quick, O. C. Doctrines of the Creed. 
N.Y., Scribner, 1938. $3.75. 


The volume contains a clear analysis of the 
fundamental Christian creeds. It is historically 
considered and the source from which the creeds 
are delivered are presented clearly. Dr. Mayerberg. 


Robinson, H. W. History of Israel. 
N.Y., Scribner, 1938. $2.25. 


A brief but comprehensive study of the history 
and significance of the Jewish people. Dr. Mackay. 


White, H. V. A Working Faith for the 
World. N.Y., Harper, 1938. $2. 


It is the author’s contention that Christianity, rid 
of some of its medieval accretions, can prove a 
faith dynamic for the world. The book exhorts as 
well as it explains. Christian theologians will find 
controversial passages but will like the sincerity of 
the author. Ir. Mayerberg. 


Christianity and the Social Order 


Scott-Craig, T.S. K. Christian Attitudes 
to War and Peace. Scribner, 1938. $1.75. 


This is a brief and very able discussion of diverse 
types of Christian attitudes to the problem of war 
and peace. Dr. Mackay. 


Sheen, F. J. Liberty, Equality and Fra- 
ternity. N.Y., Macmillan, 1938. $2. 


Liberty, unrestrained, permits capitalism to flour- 
ish with its evils. Communism speaks in the name 
of equality and destroys liberty. Catholicism an- 
swers that a reconstruction of the social order must 
begin with fraternity. Society must be organized 
not in terms of rites but in terms of functions. It is 
a choice between the clenched fists of communism 
or the folded hands of Catholicism to readjust the 
evils of capitalism. Dr, Mayerberg. 


*Stamp, J. C. Christianity and Eco- 
nomics. N.Y., Macmillan, 1938. $2. 

The views of a Christian layman on the place of 
the minister, the Christian and the church, rather 
conservative, finding the main point to be an ap- 


proach to the motives of individuals. Dr. Mac- 
farland. 

Sir Josiah is both a leader of British economic 
thought and an active leader of the nonconformist 
religious organizations. His treatment of religion 
and economics is fresh, vital, and wisely balanced 
throughout. Dr. Branscomb. 


Devotional 

Borden, Lucille P. Once in Palestine. 
N.Y., Macmillan, 1938. $1.50. 

A beautiful paraphrase of the gospels on Mary’s 


life. An elaborate and imaginative development of 
the history of man’s life. Dr. Nichols. 


Hill, C. M. World’s Great Religious 
Poetry. N.Y., Macmillan, 1938. $1.69. 

An unusually well-selected and complete anthol- 
ogy of religious verse. Dr. Mackay. 


* Titles unanimously selected. 
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Kagawa, Toyohiko. 
Holy Spirit. 
1939. $1.50. 


Of especial value in its indication of the way in 
which a Japanese mind comprehends Christian faith, 


Kierkegaard, Sgren. 
to Will One Thing. 
$2. 


This book is really a meditation beautifully trans. 
lated by Douglas v. Steere. Though devotional 
literature will not usually be bought by libraries, 
the volume is of importance as making available to 
English readers further knowledge of the thought 
of one of the influential theological figures of the 
last century. Dr. Branscomb. 


Meditations on the 
Nashville, Cokesbury Press, 


Purity of Heart Is 
N.Y., Harper, 1938. 


Varia ‘ 
Maus, Cynthia P. Christ and the Fine 
Arts. N.Y., Harper, 1938. $3.95. 


Life of Christ with pictures from many of the 
masters. Filled with “selections.”” Valuable in an 
library, especially useful to the youth. Some oul 
matter for retreats. Dr. Nichols. 


Slater, J. R. Recent Literature and Re- 
ligion. N.Y., Harper, 1938. $2. 
An interesting survey of the attitude toward re. 


ligion of recent scientists, philosophers, and men of 
letters. Dr. Mackay. 


Educational 


Perkins, Jeanette. 
the Church School. 
$2. 

A superb book which fulfils its purpose. Any 


church school can profit by its material. Dr. Mayer- 
berg. 


Children’s Worship in 
N.Y., Harper, 1939. 


* * * 


Members of the Book Selection Commit- 
tee were: Harvie Branscomb, Duke Uni- 
versity Library, Durham, N.C.; Charles S. 
Macfarland, general secretary emeritus, 
Federal Council of Churches of Christ in 
America; John Mackay, president, Prince- 
ton Theological Seminary, Princeton, N.J.; 
Raymond L. Nichols, S. J., Seattle College, 
Seattle; Rabbi Samuel S. Mayerberg, Con- 
gregation B’nai Jehudah, Kansas City, Mo.; 
and Julia H. Killian, Santa Maria Library, 
College of St. Elizabeth, Convent Station, 
N.J., chairman. The chairman reported: 


Miss KILiiAn’s REPORT 


The Book Selection Committee of the 
Religious Books Section has again been cor- 
posed of men who have a wide knowledge 
and a sound appreciation of modern religious 
literature. Religious books for the year 
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June 1, 1938, to May 31, 1939, have been 
supplied by the publishers to the committee 
members for their perusal and criticism. In 
this way the total field of representative re- 
ligious thought has been thoroughly explored 
through the three avenues of Catholicism, 
Judaism, and Protestantism. The non- 
denominational character of the final list 
must certainly give it great practical value 
in meeting the librarian’s problem of select- 
ing religious books. 

During the past year the members of the 
committee carried on their work of review- 
ing in much the same way it has been done 
in the past. Books were sent directly by the 
publishers to the members throughout the 
year. An annotation was required from each 
member for each book selected. These cri- 
tical notes were then forwarded to the chair- 
man who compiled the final list from those 
books which received the largest number of 
recommendations. The total number of 
books recommended was one hundred and 
eleven. The fifty books which received three 
or more votes from the members of the com- 
mittee are incorporatd in this report as the 
committee’s choice for the year. 

The classifications submitted by the mem- 
bers have been used as far as possible in the 
final report; however, where the nature of 
the publication admitted of more than one 
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classification the decision was made by the 


chairman. An attempt was made to include 
one representative criticism, or more than 
one where such inclusion made possible a 
fuller understanding of the purpose or mes- 
sage of the book. 

In compiling our list we have had the 
fullest cooperation of the publishers. Men- 
tion of this list in ordering these books will 
be appreciated. 


*_ * * 


A motion was made to express the appre- 
ciation of the group to Miss Killian and to 
the College of St. Elizabeth. 

In the absence of the secretary-treasurer, 
Lucy M. Buker of the Public Library, Cleve- 
land, read the treasurer’s report and had 
charge of the collection of dues and of the 
minutes for the meeting. 


Evect Orricers ror Two-Year Periop 


The report of the Nominating Committee 
was accepted and resulted in the election of 
the following officers for a two-year period: 
Chairman, Miss Hollis W. Hering, Mission- 
ary Research Library, New York City; 
secretary-treasurer, Agnes H. Campbell, Li- 
brary of the Federal Council of Churches of 
Christ in America, New York City. 

Epona M. Hutt, Secretary 


Salaries, Staff, and Tenure Board 


, NHE use of Classification and Pay 
: Plans for Municipal Public Libraries 
by state library associations, state li- 
brary extension agencies and individual li- 
braries was the topic discussed at the open 
meeting of the Board on Salaries, Staff, and 
Tenure held on Tuesday afternoon, June 20, 
at San Francisco. 

Paul North Rice, chairman of the board, 
presided, and in calling the meeting to order 
stated that prior to the discussion of the 
main topic he was glad to bring an important 
decision to the attention of the group. 


KEENEY CASE 


Mr. Rice reminded those present that the 
board had rendered a decision in regard to 


this case in June, 1938, when, in fulfilling 
one of its major functions, the consideration 
of tenure cases, it had protested the dismissal 
of Philip O. Keeney from Montana State 
University. The board, in its decision, sup- 
ported the protest of the American Asso- 
ciation of University Professors against the 
dismissal of Mr. Keeney without fair or 
adequate hearing and the board had further 
recommended that Mr. Keeney be reinstated 
at Montana State University and given a 
fair and impartial trial. 

Mr. Keeney’s case had been taken to the 
Montana courts, Mr. Rice said. The lower 
court had, some months before, ruled that 
Mr. Keeney should be reinstated. This rul- 
ing had been appealed by the university, and 
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the Supreme Court of the state had, but 
recently, ruled with the lower court for 
reinstatement. 

* * * 


The relationship of classification and pay 
plans to certification and state aid was the 
topic discussed by Mrs. Bess R. Yates, Pub- 
lic Library, Glendale, Calif. Mrs. Yates 
stated that many libraries are now stressing 
the need for better classification plans where- 
as that was not the case when the Telford 
Report, the first forcible guidepost to the 
need for classification, was published in 1927. 


She said: 


CLASSIFICATION AND PAy PLANS AND 
CERTIFICATION* 


Everett R. Perry pointed out to the Cali- 
fornia Library Association in 1916 that li- 
brarians must have definite requirements 
for professional positions before there could 
be adequate certification. He also pointed 
out that direct legislation providing for cer- 
tification was neither easy nor in many ways 
practicable, as chartered cities in California 
could not be reached without a direct amend- 
ment to the state constitution. 

In 1918 a certification bill was drawn up 
by the legislative committee and with several 
changes was recommended by the association 
and presented to the legislature of 1919. The 
bill was, however, lost by a very heavy vote 
in the assembly, was referred back to the 
library committee for rewriting, and was 
not reintroduced. 

The California Library Association, recog- 
nizing the wisdom of Mr. Perry’s statement 
that definite requirements for professional 
positions, namely, classification of positions, 
should precede certification, passed a reso- 
lution in 1921 appointing a certification com- 
mittee to draw up a definite classification 
plan to classify all library positions and to 
draft another certification bill. As the Com- 
mittee on Legislation again reported that 
the only way that certification could be made 
to apply to charter cities was by constitu- 
tional amendment, and as in their opinion 
it would be unwise even to suggest this 


* Abridged. 
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procedure at that time, efforts to obtain legal 
certification were dropped temporarily. 

From that date until 1934, the certifica- 
tion committee was actively engaged in 
classifying positions and issuing voluntary 
certificates in accordance with the rules and 
regulations which they had set up. 

In 1934, the 85-page report of the com- 
mittee was published as The Classification 
and Pay Plans for the Municipal Libraries 
of California Proposed by the Certification 
and Salaries Committees of the California 
Library Association. The report was based 
upon the 1927 Telford Report. The salaries 
suggested were based upon those actually 
paid in California before the emergency re- 
ductions following 1930. 

Upon its own recommendation, the com- 
mittee was discontinued that same year and 
replaced by the Standards Committee. After 
much discussion it was decided in 1935 to 
extend the time of voluntary certification for 
a short period and as a result a total of 
1270 voluntary certificates of various grades 
were issued. That same year the Standards 
Committee again drafted a certification law 
which was presented to the association at its 
1936 meeting, where it was received with 
a great deal of discussion and criticism. 
The problem of how the bill could be made 
to apply to chartered cities again proved to 
be one of the greatest stumbling blocks. The 
bill in a revised form was presented to the 
1937 legislature and passed by the assembly. 
However, it was killed on the floor of the 
senate. Another bill was presented to the 
1939 legislature as an amendment to the 
school code and suffered the same fate as the 
1937 bill. 

No one realizes better than I do that all 
of this is just as familiar to you as it is to 
me, but a summary seemed necessary in 
order that you could better understand how 
all of this effort was of great assistance to 
at least one municipal library, in a charter 
city, with a civil service set-up. 

Up to 1932, little or no effort had been 
made in Glendale to set up an adequate 
classification plan or to departmentalize to 
any extent. From that time until civil 
service went into effect in January, 1938, 
there was a definite classification scheme in 
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operation for positions as suggested by the 
California Classification and Pay Plans al- 
though it had no legal status beyond recog- 
nition by the library board, and was only 
effective as long as these board members 
wished it to be so. Because of the fact that 
in 1932 only 6 persons or 18 per cent of 
the total staff of 33 employes were qualified 
by education and experience to hold pro- 
fessional positions, it had been necessary to 
place many unqualified persons in those 
positions. 

When the civil service amendment became 
effective, it stipulated that every person who 
had held a certain position six months prior 
to the ratification of the act was automati- 
cally blanketed into that position. This 
meant that these same persons were blan- 
keted in as professional employes. However, 
in spite of this and because of the fact that 
we had been operating unofficially under the 
classification plan and had replaced all per- 
sons in professional positions with persons 
of professional standing when vacancies oc- 
curred, in 1939, of a staff of 39 employes, 
12 employes or 30 per cent of the entire 
staff, now qualify as professional in accord- 
ance with the qualifications of the A.L.A. 
classification scheme and a thirteenth person 
has two years of university work and 
one year of library school to her credit. 
This probably would never have been ac- 
complished if we had not had the classifi- 
cation plan of the California Library Asso- 
ciation to use as a yardstick. 

The first job of the civil service secretary 


“was to conduct a job analysis of all positions. 


The results of this survey demonstrated con- 
clusively that it would be a very easy matter 
to classify the professional positions in the 
library entirely in accordance with the clas- 
sification scheme of the association. This 
survey showed that of the 39 persons on the 
staff, exclusive of janitors, 18 were doing 
professional jobs, and the six persons not 
qualifying for the positions were, according 
to the law, blanketed into these positions. 

The civil service commission was more 
than willing to accept the classification 
scheme of the C.L.A. as a yardstick for the 
professional set-up. 


The chief difficulty that we had in classi- 
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fying our positions was in setting up the 
classification for the subprofessional and 
clerical positions. We found that the only 
advisable and practical thing seemed to be 
to do away entirely with the subprofessional 
classification as such and to endeavor to fit 
these positions into the general classification 
for other city departments. There were 
two reasons for doing this. The first one 
was a reason of the personnel administration 
that it would add to the cost of administer- 
ing examinations to set up too many special 
classifications when there were so very few 
positions covered. I recognize that this 
was not really a valid reason if we had 
felt that such classification was vitally im- 
portant, and so it was really the second 
reason that confirmed our decision. This 
very important reason from the salary stand- 
point was that by accepting a classification 
common to the rest of the jurisdiction, 
we might hope to be able to raise the salaries 
of the persons in those positions to the level 
of those persons in the same positions in 
other departments. 

It has, up to the present time, proved 
very adequate. Through a job analysis 
survey, we have departmentalized to the 
extent that while professional jobs do neces- 
sarily entail clerical duties, clerical positions 
have been almost entirely divorced from 
professional duties. In a survey conducted 
last spring we found that the nonprofessional 
staff are only spending 3.4 per cent of their 
time on professional duties. 

As an individual librarian may I express 
my appreciation to the state association for 
building a classification scheme that has been 
so very helpful. Since Glendale is a charter 
city and since there is very grave doubt as 
to whether any certification plan will ever 
be compulsory for such cities, the only im- 
mediate remedy for our situation was civil 
service. The looseness with which our civil 
service law was drafted left maay loop holes. 
The intent of the law was, as in many 
similar cases, frankly more for protection of 
the employe than for betterment of public 
service. If the members of our civil service 
commission had not been wise in their choice 
of a secretary to administer the classification 
of employes we would not have the kind of 
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set-up that we have today. However, back 
of all that if we had not had a library group 
that was firm in its belief that adequate 
training was necessary for professional li- 
brarianship, and that certification without 
such training and qualification would mean 
nothing, progress could not have been made. 

In our particular case an adequate classi- 
fication plan providing for real professional 
training for professional jobs meant far 
more than certification with adequate train- 
ing. Dare I say that perhaps certification is 
not the only way out but that with the 
advent of civil service and the excellent 
yardstick of the classification and pay plans 
of the A.L.A. we may progress faster than 
we have with legal certification. 


* * * 


The second topic, “Score Cards—Their 
Usefulness and Value,” was presented by 
Florence M. Waller, Public Library, Seattle. 
Miss Waller said: 


Score Carps* 


I have been asked to talk about the ad- 
vantages of the score cards which form a 
part of the Classification and Pay Plans for 
Municipal Public Libraries. These cards 
outline point by point the elements which, 
taken as a whole, make for good library 
service and then specify a standard for 
each. 

The points upon which a library is graded 
cover, first, the library staff. First con- 
sidered is quality, e.g., staff training and 
experience. Next, size of staff, a ratio to 
books circulated. Specified likewise is a 
proper balance between professional and 
nonprofessional positions. The score card 
stipulates that there be enough positions 
in the higher professional grades to balance 
the lower grade positions. Compensation 
also receives attention, with standards set 
for the salary of the librarian as well as 
that of the beginning professional assistant. 
Other points upon which a library is rated 
include its financial support, book collection, 
book use, percentage of community regis- 
tered as borrowers, and hours which the 
library is open. 

* Abridged. 
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In general, just what do the score cards 
bring to the profession that isnew? It seems 
very important to me that we have put down 
on paper in black and white in the score 
card section just what constitutes “reason- 
ably adequate library service.” To have ar- 
rived at a standard for good library practice 
has professional significance. It suggests a 
new era, a period of more scientific library 
planning. 

These standards represent actual average 
good library practice today. So they are at- 
tainable because they have been attained, not 
by one or two libraries, but by many libraries, 

Standards have existed for years in edu- 
cational institutions which have tended to 
improve both the support given our schools 
and the quality of work done. This same 
type of improvement should follow the gen- 
eral acceptance of the library standards in- 
corporated in the classification and pay plans, 
and the widespread use of the score cards 
for rating purposes. 

The actual use of the cards by adminis- 
trators is the base upon which the pyramid 
of possible library development is built. 

The advantages of the score cards include, 
first of all, their use in long-time planning. 
Following the rating of a library, the weak 
spots in its set-up are readily recognized. 
This constitutes a hair shirt calculated to 
spur both the librarian and the library board 
to greater effort in securing an adequate 
budget. Most important of all, it offers a 
scientific basis for argument with the city’s 
governing body in securing this budget. 

The score cards may serve also as a 
safeguard against the acceptance of stand- 
ards which do not conform in controversies 
which arise, e.g., over the employment of 
unqualified staff and inadequate per capita 
support. 

If prescribed standards for positions are 
kept in mind in filling vacancies, the score 
card will lead to better trained personnel. 
A spirit of staff cooperation can be built 
up. In the library which rates below the 
norm because of lack of trained staff, a 
knowledge of the standard upon which the 
library scores its positions may arouse staff 
members to secure further training. In 
libraries which have adopted some form of 
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classification of positions, assistants can be 
encouraged to added effort and staff morale 
maintained by the exact knowledge of posi- 
tion requirements. 

In grading a library upon its personnel 
points, it must be kept in mind that positions 
are being rated and not persons. Most of 
the difficulty in scoring has arisen on these 
points, and the tendency has been to consider 
the individual instead of the position. 

Librarians have a task ahead of them in 
proving to library boards and others outside 
the profession that these A.L.A. standards 
are based upon minimum essentials. A thor- 
ough understanding of the classification and 
pay plans and how their standards were 
arrived at, is prerequisite if we are to sell 
the idea of library standardization. 

A committee appointed more than a year 
ago by the Washington Library Association 
and the Personnel and Standards Committee 
of the Pacific Northwest Library Associa- 
tion, of which I am a member, have for two 
years been interested in testing the score 
cards. Northwest libraries have been scored, 
using both the first and second drafts of the 
cards. These studies brought to light our 
shortcomings. They also proved conclu- 
sively the value of the scoring. In general 
we found what one would expect, that our 
libraries dropped down on budget per capita, 
number of staff, and staff compensation. 
Some libraries were found to be below the 
required norm in trained personnel. We 
rated well on circulation per borrower and 
population registered as library readers. 
Librarians of the libraries that dropped 
below the minimum of 75 points univer- 
sally were disturbed by it, and if it is 
within their power I believe those ratings 
will be higher another year. All of them 
will think twice before hiring untrained 
personnel for professional positions. 

The value of this scoring aside from test- 
ing the score cards was not so much that we 
learned something new. It was that it 
placed the deficiencies of a given library on 
paper. It compared the library in question 
to a prescribed standard for libraries of its 
size. Most important of all, the librarian 
found that she had something that could be 
used with her library board and with the 
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city council when she presented the library's 
budget for the coming year. 

We know of one Washington library 
which actually secured a budget increase 
last year through the use of the score card 
with her city council, and others are trying 
it this year. 

The score cards deserve a fair trial by 
librarians everywhere. They are amazingly 
well planned. We are told that there will 
be further improvement based upon criticism 
which has come with their use. 

I hope the score cards will be tested thor- 
oughly, not just by the large libraries, but 
by small and medium-sized libraries as well; 
not just by those of you who constitutionally 
like to try new things; but by librarians 
who are quite satisfied with the work and 
the place held by their libraries in their 
communities. 

** © 


Thomas Brown, Public Library, Brook- 
lyn, in discussing the Report of the Citizens’ 
Committee on the Status of Librarians of 
the Public Libraries of the City of New 
York, said: 


New York Citizens’ COMMITTEE REPORT 


I should emphasize at the start that this 
is in no wise an official report on the work 
of the citizens’ committee, but my own sum- 
mary. 

The work of the citizens’ committee is 
important to the library profession as a 
whole because it involved the first thorough 
study of all problems relating to library 
service by a volunteer group of citizens 
(aided by a grant from the Carnegie Cor- 
poration) and offered a constructive program 
for their solution. Other communities faced 
with the same problems may find inspiration 
in the committee’s findings. 

The citizens’ committee was formed ten 
years ago to organize public sentiment for 
appropriate recognition of the status of 
teachers in New York City; later it turned 
its attention to the plight of the librarians. 
Investigation of their legal status brought 
out the fact that the city’s librarians (in 
three systems: New York, Brooklyn, and 
Queens Borough) dwelt in a kind of “twi- 
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light zone:” they were neither public nor 
private employes; everyone cheerfully dis- 
owned them; they were “Father Knicker- 
bocker’s Stepchildren.” 

The committee then studied the economic 
status of the librarians and its social impli- 
cations. Unfortunately, the depression years 
intervened, making it impossible to press for 
recognition of the librarians’ plight; but in 
1937 the librarians of New York City won 
a great fight for pensions under the State 
Retirement System, and the citizens’ com- 
mittee took up with renewed vigor its survey 
of personnel and compensation problems. It 
made its final report on December 30 last. 


Three outstanding conclusions were 
reached: 
1. That inadequate salaries prevailed 


throughout the graded system 

2. That no regular salary increases had 
been given in ten years 

3. That a unified scheme of service and 
tenure plan for the three library systems 
was essential 

The committee made four specific recom- 
mendations: 

1. That the city take immediate steps to 
eliminate the practice of filling positions of 
one grade with staff members of lower 
grades without due compensation; and that 
the city provide funds to fill positions in 
accordance with such a scheme of service as 
might be adopted by the librarians 

2. That the city adopt the principle of an 
annual increment for librarians—amounting 
to $120 in graded positions, $240 in adminis- 
trative positions 

3. That clerical service be separated from 
professional service, so that in any proposal 
for salary increases no barrier could be 
artificially imposed (at present grade 1 is 
a mixture of professional and 
workers) 

4. That the salaries of all library em- 
ployes made up from public funds be brought 
into proper relationship with the salaries 
received by other city employes 
comparable responsibilities and 


clerical 


having 
similar 
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educational and experience requirements 

The committee’s report included a sug- 
gested schedule of specific increases, made up 
after analysis of data from every library 
of considerable size in the United States. 

The committee’s studies revealed three dis- 
tinct schemes of service in use in the three 
library systems and recommended that the 
United Staff Association of the three systems 
draft a new unified scheme. This was 
done. 

The United Staff Association voted funds 
for a widespread publicity campaign, which 
was conducted through the spring. It had 
no immediate effect upon the budget, but 
did serve to acquaint the public and city 
officials with the needs of the librarians. 
And the campaign will go on until the li- 
brarians of New York City win out, we are 
confident. 

* * * 


In the discussion which followed it was 
brought out that some librarians had used 
the classification plans to raise the standards 
in their libraries and that although the salary 
schedules suggested were higher than those 
in certain parts of the country, they were 
lower than those in other sections and in 
suburban communities. The suggestion that 
librarians be given salaries comparable to 
those of teachers in the same communities 
received favorable comment from those from 
the north, but it was pointed out that such 
a statement of policy would work a decided 
hardship on librarians in certain sections of 
the south where their compensation was 
higher than teachers, due primarily to the 
difference in number of months of service 
during each year. 

Several questions involving the actual 
classification of positions were raised and it 
was brought out that the board will issue 
at an early date a statement on “How to 
Classify the Positions in the Library.” 
Hazer B. TimMERMAN 
Executive Assistant 
A.L.A. Board on Salaries, Staff, and Tenure 








School Libraries Section 


LL influences, even the weather, 
worked together to make attendance 

at the San Francisco conference a 
pleasant and profitable experience to the 
many school librarians who came from all 
parts of the country. Almost every state 
was represented in the register of school 
librarians kept at the school libraries booth. 
The local committee under the capable 
leadership of Marguerite Grayson, Mission 
High School Library, San Francisco, had 
foreseen the needs and made careful and 
adequate plans for meetings and _ social 
events, as well as for the convenience and 
comfort of individual visitors. The School 
Library Association of California expressed 
its welcome to the visitors with flowers and 
favors at the luncheon and breakfast meet- 
ings. A committee of this association, of 


which Elizabeth Patton, Garfield Junior 


GENERAL 


“Looking Forward” was the general 
theme of this program, held in the Empire 
Hotel, Friday afternoon, June 23. Mar- 
garet V. Girdner, Bureau of Texts and 
Libraries, San Francisco Public Schools, 
spoke first on “The School Library Associa- 
tion of California as an Example of the 
Development of Local Leadership in School 
Library Work.” 

Barbara Nolen, literary editor of Story 


Parade, next presented an address on: 
“Literature through Magazines and 
Radio.” 


Miss No.ien’s Appress* 


We hear a great deal of loose talk these 
days about radio and films taking the place 
of reading in children’s interests, of children 
no longer being bookminded, but turning 
like their parents to picture magazines and 
newspapers. The truth is, of course, that 
radio can be used just as well to build 
interest in books as to destroy that interest, 
and that the magazine form is a friendly 
inviting form, satisfactory in itself and also 
useful as a stepping-stone to books. 


* Abridged. 


High School Library, Berkeley, was chair- 
man, also acted as hostesses at meetings and 
at the booth. The booth, with Lelia Price 
in charge, served as a pleasant source of 
information and a place for meetings and 
conversation. An exhibit of audio aids to 
education, provided through the courtesy 
of the National Broadcasting Company, 
the Columbia Broadcasting System, and a 
local dealer proved to be of considerable 
interest. 

The section met on Monday afternoon, 
June 19, with the A.L.A. Visual Methods 
Committee. The meeting is reported in the 
committee’s proceedings. 

The joint meeting with the Section for 
Library Work with Children and the Young 
People’s Reading Round Table, Friday eve- 


ning, June 23, is reported in the proceedings 
of the former group. 


SESSION 


As literary editor of Story Parade during 
the past three and a half years, I have found 
a new and most satisfactory medium for 
bringing the best of our modern authors to 
the attention of children, especially children 
who are just beginning to read and explore 
for themselves and children who know well 
enough how to read but have not yet dis- 
covered that reading can be interesting. 

Story Parade was started a few years ago 
by a small group of educators and librarians, 
all interested in children’s literature, who 
wanted to bring to modern children, in 
inexpensive form, something approaching 
the high standards set by the old St. Nicholas. 
There seemed to me to be no reason why 
we could not have in a magazine just as fine 
things as are found in the best books. Eliza- 
beth Coatsworth encouraged us in this belief 
and sent a story for our first issue. 

Of course, we did run into difficulties. 
There were plenty of authors who thought, 
“This story of mine isn’t good enough for a 
book, but it will do for a magazine. I'll 
send it to Story Parade.” We turned these 
back, resolutely and firmly, even when they 
came from the best people. We also kept 
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away from seasonal material, with the result 
that libraries report a Christmas issue cir- 
culating, 18 months later, as often as the 
current issue—four or five times a month. 

Often we are asked what taboos we have, 
what religious or educational scruples guide 
us, what moral principles must be taught. 
Can our authors mention birth and death? 
To all these questions, we can only say that 
we have no taboos except of quality and 
interest. Stories must be interesting. Aside 
from that, they might be sentimental, they 
might be dramatic, they might be poetic. 
They might be realistic or imaginative. 
They might be almost anything, so long as 
they were well conceived and well written, 
so long as they had real appeal to children. 

This is not exactly a simple prescription. 
It is relatively easy to write a story which 
shows how the Dutch celebrate Christmas, 
or why honesty is the best policy, or why 
dancing and intoxication are wicked. It is 
not so easy to write something which is 
merely a “good story” without propaganda, 
without window dressing. We invited crit- 
icism of this policy and got it. One teacher 
carefully analyzed several issues and then 
criticized Walter de la Mare’s delightful 
story of “Mr. Bumps and His Monkey” 
because it had no point! We think she 
meant “no moral.” I am sure she had never 
tried reading for enjoyment. That would 
have been wicked and not “educational.” 

More often, we get advice of a helpful 
nature. Teachers and librarians on our 
advisory board try out our stories, before as 
well as after publication, with children in 
rural districts and crowded cities. Often 
cur mail brings us supplementary comments 
and suggestions which prove well worth 
taking. Adverse criticisms are passed 
around among the staff and discussed at 
great length. 

We seek out and publish a wide variety 
of stories, diverse in subject matter, believing 
that in a magazine, as in books, there is a 
place for many kinds of stories. In this way 
each child can find the kind of story he likes 
best and perhaps discover new interests. 
For we believe that children have wide 
interests. This has been proved again and 
again by the letters we have from children, 
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I remember one particularly. We had just 
published “Adrift in the Antarctic,” a story 
of Shackleton’s second expedition. An 
eleven-year-old girl wrote: “That is the best 
story you have published since ‘Seven 
Simeons.’”” Now, could there be two stories 
more different? Or perhaps not so different 
as we assume with our separation of fairy 
tales and true stories into different classifica- 
tions. Perhaps the essential characteristic 
of both these stories is their heroic quality. 

Because of our insistence on quality, many 
stories appearing in Story Parade are pub- 
lished afterwards in book form. This has 
been true of new authors like Antonior- 
robles, Georgia Travers, William Péne du 
Bois, Elizabeth Baker, as well as established 
authors like Elizabeth Coatsworth, Mabel 
Leigh Hunt, Hildegarde Hawthorne, and 
Charles J. Finger. This interrelation of 
magazine and book publication has proved 
a great asset to libraries and schools in 
developing reading programs. Timid readers 
can be stimulated by small doses in Story 
Parade to become habitual readers and de- 
votees of books by authors they met first in 
our magazine. Just taking the period 1938- 
39, there are at least ten books published 
which have appeared in whole or in part in 
Story Parade, such as The Five Chinese 
Brothers, The Three Policemen, Benjie’s 
Hat, the Silver Llama, and Tales of Living 
Playthings. 

Those of you who heard Mrs. Roosevelt 
speak at the Newbery dinner two years ago 
may remember her plea for stories of young 
Americans today. We were ready for this 
challenge. Why shouldn’t there be literary 
stories about America? For over a year we 
collected modern American stories to publish 
as a series in the magazine, and this spring 
these sixteen stories appeared in the book 
Children of America—stories by Cornelia 
Meigs, Laura Benét, Charles J. Finger, and 
others equally skilful in interpreting America 
tor its children. 

One of the important by-products of our 
search for literary material for Story Parade 
has been the discovery of stories suitable for 
storytelling or reading aloud. “Ebenezer- 
Never-Could-Sneezer” was one of the first, 
a story whose popularity is proved by its 
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thumb-marked and dirty pages on library 
shelves. ‘“Kattor” (to be published as a 
picture book next fall) was the next, with a 
note from Wanda Gag recommending it. 
And after that we just had to find more 
stories of this type because demands for 
them cropped up so often in our mail. One 
librarian in an important city system wrote 
that they just could not get on without Story 
Parade as a source for their playground 
story hours. 

The demand for funny stories has been 
even more persistent. These particularly 
we tried on young critics. So we discovered 
the popularity of the living playthings created 
by the Spanish storyteller, Antoniorrobles, of 
the human antics of Oscar the Trained Seal, 
and the fantastic humor of Leslie Frost, 
daughter of Robert Frost, whose stories 
have yet to come. 

Recently, we have discovered that Story 
Parade is being recommended for remedial 
reading in junior high schools. This came 
as rather a surprise, since nothing could have 
been farther from our thoughts, and cer- 
tainly our vocabulary is not controlled. 
The explanation lies rather in another di- 
rection: We never talk down to children and 
we insist on stories having real structure. 
After all, writing can be simple without 
being silly. 

This policy brought us an interesting letter 
last month from the chaplain at Dannemora. 
As you may know, Dannemora Prison is for 
New York State what Alcatraz is for the 
federal government. The chaplain wrote: 
_ “Copies of Story Parade are being used as 
textbooks in the first four grades. Inmates 
are taught English, reading and spelling with 
surprising results. An interesting thing is 
the fact that grown men have become inter- 
ested in the magazine and like it better than 
the textbooks which have been in use.” 

So perhaps after all it is worth while 
being literary, so long as one is also in- 
teresting. 

This brings me directly to another ap- 
proach to literature with which I have been 
intimately concerned this past year, the radio. 
Probably many of you have heard the eleven 
programs broadcast this spring by Columbia 
Broadcasting System’s “American School of 
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the Air” under the title “Tales from Far 
and Near.” Many of you have written to 
us about this program, asking whether it 
would be continued. I am happy to be able 
to tell you that a series of twenty-two broad- 
casts for next year is already well under 
way and will be scheduled for Thursdays 
beginning in October. 

This series of “Tales from Far and Near” 
was undertaken by the Association for Arts 
in Childhood, sponsors of Story Parade. 
Our general plan of presenting the best 
books of contemporary authors was approved 
by the American Library Association, by the 
National Council of Teachers of English, 
and the Progressive Education Association. 
That was only the beginning. It was not 
enough to select stories or books which we 
thought worth broadcasting. We had to 
follow through to the very moment of going 
on the air, to see that the stories kept their 
essential quality. We were helped tre- 
mendously by the good will and skilful 
technique of the Columbia staff members 
assigned to our programs. Sometimes ten or 
fifteen people—actors and technicians—were 
needed to produce a broadcast. These 
people—many of whom have been putting on 
educational programs for years—brought 
genuine appreciation as well as skill to our 
series of broadcasts. They could not resist 
the charm of The Good Master, of Honk 
the Moose, of Shawneen and the Gander, 
even that delightfully simple tale, Gone is 
Gone. 

But there still remained many problems 
implicit in the change of medium, problems 
of sound, problems of language, problems of 
production. Each week the Columbia studio 
staff would meet the current problem calmly 
(and there always was a problem) and 
solve it. How to broadcast a “honking 
moose” was the almost insurmountable prob- 
lem of our first broadcast. For a while I 
thought that Honk the Moose would have 
to go on the air without any honks. What a 
calamity that would have been! Finally, 
Phil Stong came to the rescue with his own 
special brand of honking which nearly blew 
the director and engineer out of the control 
room. And the only complaint we had from 
the children about that program was that 
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“there weren't enough honks.” This pro- 
gram seems likely to go down in history. Its 
honks were the occasion for a note in the 
New Yorker, and this spring it attracted 
more serious attention at the Tenth Institute 
for Radio and Education at Columbus, 
Ohio, where it received the first award in 
its class. 

Each Friday during the series of eleven 
broadcasts of “Tales from Far and Near,” 
I used to go to the Columbia Broadcasting 
System’s studio and listen in on the re- 
hearsals for our program from 10:00 A.M. 
to 2:30 P.M., when the show went on the 
air. I marveled at the technical skill of the 
broadcasters and trembled at the things that 
might go wrong for two or three million 
children to hear. Finally, when the time for 
the actual broadcast came, I left the studio 
and went outside, where I could hear the 
performance without seeing it, just as the 
children would. 

To us the most interesting results of the 
broadcasts were the reports that came in, 
some from children, some from teachers or 
librarians who observed the children’s re- 
actions. The favorite programs varied with 
different groups, as one might expect, al- 
though the humorous stories seemed to have 
a definite edge over the merely dramatic. 
And the humorous parts of stories seemed to 
remain in the children’s minds rather than 
the exciting parts. For instance, in Eliza- 
beth Coatsworth’s The Boy with the Parrot, 
it was Sebastian’s efforts to teach the parrot 
to talk which captured the children’s interest 
rather than Sebastian’s narrow escape from 
the bloodthirsty blind beggar. 

This is surely not so different from your 
own experiences with children and books, 
but I think it is a little hard for some of us 
to believe that radio is so similar. Certainly, 
with my mind running on the much-talked 
about popularity of certain blood and 
thunder radio serials, it was encouraging to 
find that the self-same values which we have 
grown to trust in books can be transferred 
to the air. Humor, beauty of language— 


these two are important in radio as they are 
in storytelling of the more intimate sort. 

Another satisfying result of our programs 
“Tales from Far and Near” was our expe- 
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rience that these radio programs definitely 
do stimulate reading. I knew that studies 
had been made which:pointed out this tend. 
ency, but it was not until I found this true 
in our own records, from people whose judg- 
ment we trusted, that I really believed it 
could be true. We had letters from North 
Carolina, from Nebraska, from San Diego 
and Los Angeles, from New York State, 
and from many rural schools. Here is a 
typical comment from a state teachers col- 
lege: “The children come to the library for 
the programs, afterwards checking out books 
by the same author or on the same subject.” 
Another librarian reported: The Hidden 
Valley had never been off our shelves. After 
the broadcast, there was a steady demand 
for this book.” 

Librarians and others interested in chil- 
dren’s literature have been impressed by the 
successful effort to retain the literary quality 
of the original story and by the appearance 
on the programs of such speakers as Phil 
Stong, Ruth Sawyer, Kate Seredy, and so on. 
After our first program, Honk the Moose, 
one ten-year-old said, “But I thought all 
authors were dead.” We found this quota- 
tion a good “bracer” for succeeding authors 
who were a bit faint hearted about approach- 
ing the microphone. 

Another interesting side light was the 
discovery that in many cases the children 
have delighted in the stories themselves, 
perhaps a little more when they already 
knew the book or had some introduction to 
it. This was particularly noticeable with 
such books as Tonio Antonio and Girls in 
Africa, where the foreign background and 
names really need some explanation for 
most children. Anticipating this situation, 
we prepared a 32-page radio bulletin for 
school and library use to accompany the 
programs, “Tales from Far and Near.” 
This handbook contained brief biographies 
of the authors, reviews of the stories, supple- 
mentary book lists, and suggestions for cor- 
related activities in library and classroom. 
Last year the programs featured stories of 
various nationalities or cultures, some in the 
United States, some elsewhere. Next year 


1 Radio Bulletin. Association for Arts in Childhood, 
7o Fifth Avenue, New York City. 10 cents. 
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the stories will be chosen as before, from far 
and near, but the emphasis will be on authors 
rather than on countries, introducing to chil- 
dren by colorful radio presentation a few old 
favorites and such outstanding contemporary 
authors as Kate Seredy, Elizabeth Coats- 
worth, Stephen Meader, Padraic Colum, 
Will James, and Carol Ryrie Brink. 

More and more, I hear from librarians in 
different parts of the country who are help- 
ing to produce local programs of high order. 
It is comforting to know that people who 
know books and respect them are ready to 
use intelligently the new medium of radio. 
We have many requests for use of Story 
Parade stories, in places as far apart as 
Bridgeport, Conn., and Denver, for our 
stories are ideal in length for a 15-minute 
broadcast and easily adapted for that pur- 
pose. We know that the presentation of a 
complete book, in dramatized form, is a 
more ambitious proceeding, but worth the 
effort. It is necessary, of course, to obtain 
permission from author or publisher before 
presenting a radio version of a published 
story. Fortunately, most publishers and 
authors are willing to grant permission for 
educational radio programs which present 
their books without distortion. But since all 
do not feel this way, permission should 
always be obtained in advance to avoid legal 
complications. 
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In the beginning I wondered: Is radio 
worth while when it means merely holding 
possession of the air waves for half an hour? 
Soon I realized that broadcasts can stimu- 
late interest in reading which goes on and 
on, like the ripples spreading from a stone 
thrown in a pond. Just as the Story Parade 
magazine is not exhausted in one reading, 
neither is one of our broadcasts finished 
when the control engineer takes us “off the 
air.” If the stage is properly set, both radio 
and the magazine will serve as the beginning 
of deeper and more satisfying experiences 
with children’s literature. 


* * * 


The third address by Helen Heffernan, 
chief, Division of Elementary Education, 
California State Department of Education, 
was on “What School Library Service 
Means to Rural Education.” Miss Heffer- 
nan’s address was printed in full in the 
4.L.A. Bulletin for October 1, 1939. 

The presentation of Miss Heffernan’s 
paper was followed by the showing of the 
two-reel film, County Library Service to 
Rural Schools, taken in Colusa County. 
Following the film Miss Nolen offered a 
transcription of the radio play, Honk the 
Moose. Many librarians stayed to enjoy 
these presentations. 


SCHOOL LIBRARIANS LUNCHEON 


Thursday, June 22, school librarians met 
for luncheon in the large dining room of the 
Administration Building on Treasure Island. 
Mrs. Evelyn Alstord and her committee had 
the big room so filled with flowers that it 
seemed a reflection of the flowery “magic 
carpet” stretching from the windows to the 
bay. All the past chairmen of the School 
Libraries Section were guests of the section 
and were seated at the head table. It was 


a pleasure to the members present to have 
them introduced by the presiding hostess, 
Edith V. Titcomb. The speaker, René 
d’ Harnoncourt, director, Indian Art Exhibit, 
Federal Building, Golden Gate Interna- 
tional Exposition, gave a most enlightening 
talk on “Contemporary Indian Cultures.” 
Many of his listeners must have enjoyed 
the exhibit immeasurably more because of 
his comments. 


SCHOOL LIBRARIANS BREAKFAST 


Wednesday, June 21, school librarians met 
for breakfast in the sunlit Blue Room at the 
Aquatic Park Casino overlooking the bay. 
Guests were seated at tables according to 


the subjects they had chosen for discussion. 
There was no formal program. Following 
are the topics discussed by the various 
groups: 
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1. How will professional advancement be 
furthered by certification of school librar- 
ians? 

2. What is the place of the library in the 
“progressive” school? 

3. What are the problems involved in the 
library-study hall combination? 


4. What means do we have for measuring . 


the results of school library service? 
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5. How may we secure teacher participa- 
tion in the school library program? 

6. What are the new developments in 
instruction in the use of books and libraries 
in the school field? 

7. What is the responsibility of the school 
librarian for audio-visual aids to education? 

8. What can school libraries do for the 


retarded reader? 


SCHOOL LIBRARY SUPERVISORS BREAKFAST 


The supervisors breakfast was held at the 
Clift Hotel, Thursday, June 22. Agnes 
Krarup, School Department, Library As- 
sociation of Portland, Ore., was discussion 
leader. The subject chosen was “In-Service 
Training.” By request Jasmine Britton, 
Library and Textbook Section, Los Angeles 
City Schools Library, and Elizabeth Scrip- 
ture, Denver Public Schools, presented sum- 
maries of experiences in Los Angeles and 
Denver in attempting to interest teachers 
and administrators in books, reading, and 
school libraries. 

Miss Scripture told of the establishment of 
book review clubs for teachers and librarians, 
a rental collection of nonprofessional books 
at the Professional Library, and the estab- 
lishment of faculty book clubs in schools at 
all levels. She described a plan of sectional 
meetings for elementary teachers and li- 
brarians at which books are displayed and 
cooperative units described. In junior and 
senior high schools, committees of teachers 
work on the selection of materials for vari- 
ous source units with a librarian on each 
committee. She regarded such groups as a 


hopeful beginning of closer cooperation in 
the selection of materials and as a source of 
more adequate information on the part of 
teachers as to available materials. 

Miss Britton spoke of modern supervision 
as a positive unifying factor whereby good 
practices may be encouraged and spread 
throughout a large school system. In Los 
Angeles, a special effort is being made to im- 
prove the teacher’s attitude toward books 
and better book selection. She told of ef- 
forts to reach teachers individually, through 
institute programs and by means of printed 
folders. Book Week and a Hans Christian 
Andersen Festival were sponsored. Advi- 
sory conferences with curriculum  super- 
visors, principals, and teachers result in a 
better understanding of mutual problems by 
both teacher and library groups. She men- 
tioned two pamphlets in preparation, which 
will serve as aids to teachers in orienting 
pupils in the use of junior and senior high 
school libraries. 

The informal presentation of these pro- 
grams by Miss Scripture and Miss Britton 
was followed by general discussion. 


BUSINESS MEETING 


The business meeting was held Wednes- 
day, June 21, in the Empire Hotel. The 
reports of the secretary and treasurer were 
read and approved. Committee reports of 
the section follow: 


MEMBERSHIP COMMITTEE 


The Membership Committee was fortu- 
nate in receiving from the committee of the 
previous year a list of school librarians who 
are not members of the A.L.A. To this list 
of nonmembers was added a list of school 


librarians who are members of the A.L.A. 
but not of the section. 

The names in the 4.L.4. Handbook were 
checked and school librarians marked. The 
names of these school librarians were check- 
ed against the treasurer’s list of members 
of the section. Circular letters and applica- 
tion forms were sent to the librarians in 
both of these lists. The total number sent 


was 1446 at a cost of $40.14. 
The excellent work of the previous com- 
mittee in compiling a list of prospects for 
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membership is recognized. However, the 
present committee feels that under ordinary 
circumstances the compilation and circulari- 
zation of school librarians who are not 
members of the A.L.A. is too large an 
undertaking for a volunteer committee. 
Consequently the committee recommends that 
the work of the next committee be limited 
to soliciting section memberships from 
school librarians already included in the 
4.L.A. Handbook. 

The committee has received from Iva 
Winterfield, the treasurer, a list of school 
librarians whose membership in the section 
has lapsed. It is the recommendation of this 
committee that these librarians be sent a 
questionnaire to determine the reason for 
the lapse of membership. From the names 
appearing on the list it seems probable that 
the inconvenience of sending dues rather 
than lack of interest may be the reason. If 
this proves true, it might be advisable for 
the Executive Board to take up with A.L.A. 
Headquarters the possibility of working out 
some plan whereby section dues might be sent 
along with A.L.A. dues. 

The committee also recommends that 
wherever it is possible to find someone who 
will accept the responsibility, state chairmen 
be selected who will keep up-to-date lists 
of school librarians in their state, send out 
materials supplied by the central committee, 
and make use of opportunities at state li- 
brary and educational meetings to solicit 
memberships. 

Epona E. Gustarson, Chairman 


ComMITTEE ON Po.icrEes As TO MEMBERSHIP 
AND DuEs 


The Committee on Policies as to Mem- 
bership and Dues was appointed primarily 
to learn the feeling of the members of the 
School Libraries Section regarding the re- 
organization of the American Library As- 
sociation and to work with the third A.L.A. 
Activities Committee as it studied reorgani- 
zation proposals. During the past year the 
committee has arranged for three activities 
in this connection: 

1. Opportunity to discuss the reorganiza- 
tion proposals with Charles H. Brown, 
chairman of the third Activities Committee, 
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during the 1938 midwinter meeting was 
arranged. This open discussion was held at 
the luncheon meeting of the School Libraries 
Section. 

2. An article, in the form of a question- 
naire, was prepared for the March issue of 
Wilson Library Bulletin. Very few replies 
were received, but those received showed 
decided interest in the continuation of a 
School Libraries Section as a part of the 
A.L.A. and a desire for school library repre- 
sentation in the executive and functional di- 
rection of the A.L.A. It was a matter of 
concern that no school librarian was nomi- 
nated for membership on the A.L.A. Council. 
Pyramidal organization was favored. Opin- 
ion regarding the graded membership in 
A.L.A. was about evenly divided. There 
was concern expressed for the recognition 
of teacher-librarians as library service per- 
sonnel and for the provision of a practical 
plan by which they may become A.L.A. and 
School Libraries Section members. 

3. Arrangements for further discussion of 
reorganization proposals during the A.L.A. 
conference in San Francisco, at the business 
meeting of the School Libraries Section, were 
made, this discussion to be under the direc- 
tion of Jessie Boyd, a member of the com- 
mittee. 

Mary Peacock Dovuctas, Chairman 


RECOMMENDATIONS REGARDING SCHOOL LI- 
BRARIES SECTION IN A.L.A. 
REORGANIZATION! 


It is recommended that: 

1. School libraries retain their identity 
in any reorganization plan. This includes 
the use of the word “school” in any title 
that may be selected.” 

2. Part of the dues paid for membership in 
the A.L.A. revert to each group for carrying 
on group work. This plan is designed to 
eliminate individual section dues. 

3. Nomination from the school libraries 
group for membership on the A.L.A. Council 


1The Committee on Policies as to Membership 
and Dues was instructed to continue its work and 
report to the section at its midwinter mosting, 

The formation of a Division of School, Children’s, 
and Young People’s Library Work with sections for 
each at which Cusleas and formulation of policies 
can be carried on and with group general meetings 
would result in a better coordinated group and in 
fewer meetings. General officers could rotate. 
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be made by the A.L.A. Nominating Commit- 
tee every other year. (List of Council mem- 
bers for 1935-38 does not include the name 
of any school librarian, not even the name of 
the chairman of the section. The list of 
nominees for Council 1935-38 does not in- 
clude the name of any school librarian.) 

4. Nomination for membership on the 
A.L.A. Executive Board be made at reason- 
able intervals. (To date no school librarian 
has ever been on the Executive Board, nor 
has any school librarian been nominated for 
membership on the Executive Board.) 

5. Membership of each A.L.A. major 
committee include at least one school li- 
brarian at reasonable intervals. (To date, 
for example, no school librarian has been a 
member of the Nominating Committee. ) 

6. Status of teacher-librarians in relation 
to the A.L.A. be determined. If no plan for 
welcoming them into the organization and 
making them feel a part of it (not step- 
children) is devised, then it is recommended 
that a group of school library workers be 
organized in the N.E.A. The purpose of 
such a group should be the development of 
service and the growth of the service through 
a national organization. 

7. Suggestion be made that school librar- 
ians appear on programs for other sections 
and that members of other sections be in- 
vited to appear on programs of the School 
Libraries Section. 


PROFESSIONAL TRAINING 


The Committee on Professional Training 
has attempted to define its responsibilities 
as follows: 

It shall be the purpose of this committee 
to (1) collect information and data on the 
present programs of training for school li- 
brarians and on the adequacy of these pro- 
grams, in order that we may be able to make 
concrete suggestions, based on fact, for pro- 
ducing a program which will answer the 
changing needs of librarians in schools of 
today; and (2) to pass this information on 
to such interested groups as the Committee 
on Curriculum Revision of the Association 
of American Library Schools, the directors 
of library schools, the Board of Education 
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for Librarianship, and the Board on Library 
Service to Children and Young People. 

To accomplish these purposes the follow- 
ing program is suggested: 

1. To report on a desirable program of 
training for school librarians which will take 
into account school library standards, certi- 
fication, professional migration, and the ef- 
fects of consolidation of both school units 
and the units of library service. The pro- 
gram should also teach the prospective li- 
brarian to demonstrate more effectively the 
value of the library as a teaching instrument. 
A desirable background for the school li- 
brarian must include in addition to a broad 
liberal arts training, an overview of the sub- 
ject matter taught in the schools, knowledge 
of curriculum construction, and educational 
problems in general. 

2. To urge, and perhaps help, library 
schools to secure as instructors those school 
librarians who are outstanding in their field. 

3. To recommend (1) that a study be 
made of methods by which a more careful 
selection of students for school library posi- 
tions can be made and (2) that more atten- 
tion be given to the proper placement of the 
librarian in the position for which she is best 
suited. 

4. To study the question of requiring the 
school librarian to devote five years of pre- 
paration for a position which gives her the 
same status and salary as a teacher with four 
years of preparation. Should a B.A. or B.S. 
in L.S. be considered the equivalent of a 
master’s degree? 

5. To report on the experiments of vari- 
ous training agencies with the teacher-librar- 
ian curriculum based on Lucile Fargo’s 
study. 

6. To prepare a list of subjects which 
ought to be covered sometime in the pro- 
fessional training of the school librarian 
and/or to prepare a thorough job analysis 
of school library work. 

RutuH Erstep, Chairman 


READING FOR BACKGROUND 


The committee has published one list this 
year in this series. It is N.Y. Yesterday, 


Today and Tomorrow, compiled by Mary 
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F. Brady and Helen S. Carpenter. It is for 
junior high school age pupils. The com- 
mittee hopes the list will be useful now be- 
cause of the fair and later in connection with 
the study of New York City. In fact some 
of the books could be recommended for the 
study of any large city. 

The committee is working on three other 
lists: “Reading for Background: Italian;” 
“Books for Retarded Readers;” “Reading 
for Background: Drama.” 

The committee is eager for suggestions 
of subjects that school librarians think are 
needed in this series. If anyone has any 
ideas he is urged to send them to the chair- 
man. The committee wishes to publish lists 
that will be useful for all. 

FLorence E. Mervit_e, Chairman 


RESOLUTIONS 


We, the members of the Resolutions Com- 
mittee of the School Libraries Section, in 
behalf of the school librarians attending the 
annual conference of the American Library 
Association at San Francisco, present the 
following resolutions of appreciation: 

First, to the speakers who have made our 
meetings so worth while 

Second, to the librarians of San Francisco 
and to the members of the School Library 
Association of California whose plans have 
made possible the success of this conference: 


Margaret Girdner, supervisor of texts and 
libraries in the San Francisco Public Schools, 
for her advice and assistance in carrying out 
the plans of the Hospitality Committee 

Catherine Stalford and Marguerite Gray- 
son, co-chairmen of the Hospitality Committee 

Elizabeth Patton, chairman of the Hos- 
pitality Committee of the School Library As- 
sociation of California for her cooperation 
with the local committee, the gracious host- 
esses present at each meeting, and the charm- 
ing favors and beautiful flowers 

Lelia Price and her committee in charge 
of the information booth 
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Viva Drew and her committee for the 
school libraries breakfast so happily ar- 
ranged for at so delightful a place 

Irene Mensing for the arrangements for 
the business meeting 

Mrs. Myra Rice for the arrangements for 
the supervisors breakfast 

Mrs. Evelyn Alsford and her committee 
for the luncheon on Treasure Island 

Grace Dixon for the arrangements for the 
general meeting 

Elsa Berner, chairman, for her direction 
and leadership during the past year and to 
cther officers and committee members 

Elizabeth Williams for procuring the 
speaker and Mabel White for arrangements 
for the joint meeting with the Section for 
Library Work with Children and the Young 
People’s Reading Round Table 


Third, to the Section for Library Work 
with Children and the Young People’s Read- 
ing Round Table for their cooperation in 
program making 

FLORENCE BrisBer, Chairman 


OFFICERS AND Directors ELECTED 


The resignation of Helen S. Carpenter 
from the Board of Directors was regretfully 
accepted. The officers and directors for 
1939-40 are: Chairman, Gretchen Wester- 
velt, School of Library Service, Columbia 
University, New York City; secretary, Rheta 
A. Clark, Lyman Hall High School Library, 
Wallingford, Conn.; treasurer, Margaret 
Glassey, Emerson Junior High School Li- 
brary, West Los Angeles, Calif. Directors, 
Althea M. Currin, Carnegie Library School, 
Carnegie Institute of Technology, Pitts- 
burgh; Edith V. Titcomb, Woodrow Wilson 
Junior High School Library, San Jose, 
Calif.; Mrs. Lois T. Place, Board of Edu- 
cation, Detroit; and Mrs. Mary Peacock 
Douglas, director, school libraries, State 
Department of Public Instruction, Raleigh, 
NL 

ALTHEA M. Currin, Acting Secretary 











Section for Library Work with Children 


, \HE Section for Library Work with 
Children held three sessions during 
the San Francisco conference: a gen- 

eral meeting, a business meeting, and a joint 

meeting with the School Libraries Section 
and the Young People’s Reading Round 

Table. 

The Section for Work with Boys and 
Girls of the California Library Association 
gave a tea in honor of former chairmen of 
the section, authors, illustrators, and editors 
of children’s books, and visiting children’s li- 


brarians, at the San Francisco Museum of 
Art, Monday afternoon, June 19. The 
original illustrations of the books that were 
“runners-up” for the Caldecott and New- 
bery awards were lent to the museum by 
the publishers for this occasion and were 
effectively displayed. Tuesday evening, June 
20, the award banquet was held at the St. 
Francis Hotel in honor of Elizabeth Enright 
and Thomas Handforth who received the 
John Newbery and Randolph Caldecott 
medals at the afternoon meeting. 


AWARD MEETING AND DINNER 


The first meeting of the Section for Li- 
brary Work with Children, Tuesday after- 
noon, June 20, held the usual interest that 
accompanies the awarding of the Newbery 
and Caldecott medals. Gladys English, 
Public Library, Los Angeles, chairman of 
the section, presided. 

Miss English introduced Thomas Hand- 
forth, artist and authority on the art of 
China, as an appropriate speaker in a city 
which owes so much of its flavor to the in- 
fluence of the orient. Mr. Handforth spoke 
on “Personal Progress toward the Orient.” 
His paper was published in the July-August 
issue of the Horn Book. 

Frederic G. Melcher, the second speaker, 
recalled briefly the Swampscott conference 
at which the idea of the Newbery award 
was conceived, relating several incidents 
connected with its award, and the creation 
of the Caldecott Medal, which celebrates 
the renaissance of children’s picture books, 
at the New York conference. Mr. Melcher 
said that the work left by Randolph Calde- 
cott will always remind us that children’s 
picture books should be joyous, interesting, 
and friendly. 

The chairman then announced that this 
year’s Newbery Medal had been awarded 
to an author young enough to understand 
modern boys and girls, Elizabeth Enright, 
who wrote and illustrated Thimble Summer, 
published by Farrar and Rinehart. 

After accepting the award Miss Enright 
told how she wrote Thimble Summer dur- 


ing a Wisconsin drought, pillaging family 
memories for the story of Garnet and the 
valley in which she lived. Miss Enright ex- 
pressed the hope that children everywhere in 
the world may one day know the peace and 
security that Garnet had, those many years 
ago. 

The Caldecott Medal was then presented 
to Thomas Handforth for his book Mei Li, 
published by Doubleday. Mr. Handforth is 
also author of the text which accompanies 
his distinguished drawings. 

In accepting the medal Mr. Handforth 
told of the affection which all who have 
dwelt in Peiping forever feel for that city. 
His drawings were mailed from there a few 
days after the outbreak of hostilities and 
were four and one-half months reaching the 
publisher. He paid tribute to Margaret 
Lesser, Doubleday junior boak editor, for 
her painstaking craftsmanship in producing 
the book as well as for her imagination in 
encouraging him to undertake it. Both Mr. 
Handforth’s and Miss Enright’s acceptance 
speeches appear in the July-August issue of 
the Horn Book. 


Honor Mr. MELCHER 


At a special meeting called by Miss English 
in Berkeley, in connection with the Chil- 
dren’s Librarians Institute, the section had 
heard discussed and approved by unani- 
mous vote the suggestion of Jessie Gay Van 
Cleve that Frederic G. Melcher be made an 
honorary member of the section, in recogni- 
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tion of his distinguished services to chil- 
dren’s librarianship and in the production of 
better books for children. The resolution 
expressing the section’s appreciation of Mr. 
Melcher’s interest was then read and he was 
named an honorary member of the Section 
for Library Work with Children. 

The dinner celebrating the Newbery and 
Caldecott awards was held at the St. Francis 
Hotel Tuesday evening. The chairman ex- 
pressed California’s welcome to the 771 
guests, the largest attendance at any award 
dinner and introduced Mr. Melcher as toast- 
master. 

Mr. Melcher called upon Stanley M. 
Rinehart, Jr., president of Farrar and Rine- 
hart, as the publisher of Thimble Summer; 
upon Elizabeth Gilman, children’s editor of 
that firm; and then upon the author, Eliza- 
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beth Enright. The next speaker was Mar- 
garet Lesser, junior book editor at Double- 
day, publisher of Mei Li, followed by 
Thomas Handforth, the author and illus- 
trator. The President of the American Li- 
brary Association, Milton J. Ferguson, and 
Mrs. Ferguson were introduced. The 
President-elect, Ralph Munn, praised the 
work of children’s librarians in the past and 
gave wise counsel to the children’s librarians 
of the future. Sydney B. Mitchell, Univer- 
sity of California, School of Librarianship, 
spoke briefly. The last feature on the pro- 
gram was an Uncle Remus story told by 
Frances Clarke Sayers. During the dinner 
a group of young Chinese girls played their 
native music on butterfly harps. Miss Eng- 
lish closed the festivities with warm thanks 
to the Hospitality Committee. 


JOINT MEETING 


The joint meeting of the School Libraries 
Section, the Young People’s Reading Round 
Table, and the Section for Library Work 
with Children was held Friday evening, 
June 23, in the Commerce High School 
Auditorium, Gladys English presiding. The 
theme chosen for this session was “Under- 
standing through Books.” Miss English in- 
troduced Emily Kemp, of the Los Angeles 
Public Library, chairman of the Young Peo- 
ple’s Reading Round Table, who presented 
as her group’s contribution to the program, 
Amelia H. Munson of the New York Public 
Library. Miss Munson’s address, “The 
Light of Common Day,” will be published 

‘in a forthcoming 4.L.4. Bulletin. 

Elsa R. Berner, chairman of the School 
Libraries Section, then introduced Hilde- 
garde Hawthorne, a speaker well known to 
all children’s and school librarians and 
author of many stories and biographies of 
young people. 

Miss Hawthorne’s talk was a plea for 
book heroes who are “real people.” She 
pointed. out that frequently our national 
heroes and the heroes of fiction have been 


made so good, so stiff, that they were im- 
possible and unreal. In such cases authors 
have not found out or have not dared to tell 
the simple human characteristics and faults 
which would have made their characters 
seem alive. It is the business of the writer 
to use every means of becoming familiar with 
the real lives of the people he writes about, 
showing them sympathetically and honestly 
to the reader. 

Miss Hawthorne gave interesting and 
humorous anecdotes from her own ex- 
perience in writing biography, revealing an 
author’s earnest search for all that is to be 
had about the subject from living people, 
from legends, from letters and written 
sources, from visits to places where he has 
lived and worked. 

For the Section for Library Work with 
Children Miss English next presented Rachel 
Field, who spoke on “Reading and Writing.” 
This address was published in the 4.L.A. 
Bulletin, October 1, 1939. 

The outstanding quality of this joint meet- 
ing was enthusiastically appreciated by the 
large audience. 


BUSINESS MEETING 


The business meeting was held Wednes- 
day evening, June 21, at the public library. 


The chairman, Gladys English, presided. 
The minutes of the 1938 meeting held in 
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Kansas City were adopted as printed. The 
treasurer's report was read by the secretary 
and accepted. The following committee re- 
ports were presented: 


INTERNATIONAL COMMITTEE 
(Read by Ruth Hill) 


The International Committee, whose aim 
is to familiarize librarians with the work 
that is being carried on in foreign countries, 
has undertaken to assemble a series of 
articles for publication by those who are 
doing a similar type of work abroad. The 
committee wishes to report that representa- 
tives of three countries have indicated their 
desire to contribute such information. Cor- 
respondence is still in progress with several 
other countries, while some others have not 
replied to our request. Arrangements made 
at such distance always prove difficult. 
This year, owing to disturbed political con- 
ditions in many countries, there was an 
additional problem in establishing foreign 
relations. The committee feels, however, 
that through this correspondence many valu- 
able associations have been established. We 
are grateful to Mademoiselle Blanche 
Weber of the Bureau of Education at Gen- 
eva once again for invaluable help in this 
connection. 

The committee also reports that 442 copies 
of Children’s Books from Foreign Languages 
had been sold when the last report was 
made. Those who have copies of this book 
will be glad to hear that a supplement has 
been prepared, bringing it up to date. This 
supplement will appear in the /Vilson Li- 
brary Bulletin this autumn. 

For some time work has been proceeding 
on a bibliography of American books that 
have been translated into foreign languages. 
American and English publishers have been 
canvassed, book lists have been checked. 
This year authorities on children’s literature 
in various countries have been consulted for 
further information. The publication of 
such a bibliography will involve a tremen- 
dous amount of research. As chairman of 
the International Committee, I should like 
to ask members of the children’s section their 
opinion of such an undertaking. Shall this 
committee devote its time to the preparation 
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of such a list? Will it be a useful tool for 
children’s librarians? Will it be valuable as 
a record for the children’s section or will it 
be merely a bibliographical curiosity? The 
committee will value any comments by mem- 
bers of this section on these questions. 
Jean THomson, Chairman 


Miss Hill recommended that the commit- 
tee use its time in developing South American 
cooperation since Mademoiselle Weber is 
working in this field, rather than in undertak- 
ing a bibliography of American books for 
children translated into foreign languages. 
This suggestion was referred to the next 
International Committee. 


Book EvALUATION COMMITTEE 


The unfinished list, Gifts for Children’s 
Bookshelves, begun last year, was completed 
by the former committee under the chair- 
manship of Vera Prout in September, 1938. 

The work of the committee may be divided 
into two distinct activities neither of which 
will be finished by the end of the year. 

One is based on the recommendation of 
last year’s committtee, concerning manu- 
scripts prepared by librarians. The com- 
mittee recommended that more emphasis 
be placed on procuring articles for general 
magazines. Two articles have been received. 
“The Public Library and Your Child,” by 
Irene Smith, was accepted by National 
Parent-Teacher in March to appear at an 
early date. “We Crossed the Pacific to See 
Children’s Libraries,” by Dorothy M. Neal 
of Dunedin, New Zealand, appeared in the 
April 15 issue of Library Journal. 

The second activity, a new list of books 
to be transcribed into braille, was suggested 
by Julia Carter, former chairman of the 
section. 

In January, 1939, a Subcommittee on 
Recommending Children’s Books to be Tran- 
scribed into Braille was appointed with Mar- 
garet Aitken Riddell of the American 
Printing House for the Blind as chairman. 
The list was completed in June and will be 
submitted to the Publications Committee of 
the American Printing House for the Blind as 
the recommended list of the Book Evalua- 
tion Committee. It is to be used at their 
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discretion with the understanding that all 
titles which they do not intend to braille be 
turned over to hand-transcribing agencies 
within eighteen months of the date upon 
which that committee receives the list. 

There are only two agencies in the United 
States for putting children’s books into 
braille: the American Printing House and 
the hand-transcribing service of the Ameri- 
can Red Cross and the Work Projects 
Administration. A list to which so much 
thought and energy has been devoted should, 
in Mrs. Riddell’s opinion, be used by the 
agency equipped to produce juveniles in 
braille on a quantity basis. 

The Book Evaluation Committee has en- 
joyed the privilege of voting for the New- 
bery and Caldecott awards. 

Auice E. Brown, Chairman 


Book PropucTION COMMITTEE 
(Read by Elizabeth Gilman) 


The work of the Book Production Com- 
mittee this year has been the direction of the 
traveling library exhibits which have be- 
come so important in many states. In Sep- 
tember, letters of inquiry were sent to states 
about which there was any doubt concern- 
ing the continuation of the work with ex- 
hibits, and letters were then written to the 
22 cooperating publishers, informing them of 
any changes in the list. 


Traveling library exhibits have been 
scheduled in nineteen states during this year: 
Arkansas, Colorado, Delaware, Florida, 


Georgia, Indiana, lowa, Kentucky, Louisi- 
ana, Missouri, New Hampshire, New York, 
North Carolina, North Dakota, Ohio, South 
Carolina, South Dakota, Virginia, and Ver- 
mont. 

The exhibits were shown at the greatest 
number of places in Arkansas, where they 
were scheduled in 150 towns. In two other 
states, Georgia and Ohio, the exhibits were 
shown in more than 100 places. The average 
number of displays for all 19 states is 42. 

The exhibits have been on display at public 
libraries, schools, district library meetings, 
state teachers conventions, normal schools, 
grange conventions, parent-teacher associa- 
tion meetings, county fairs, state fairs, 
farmers institutes, library institutes, junior 
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colleges, book fairs, meetings of the Farm 
and Home Bureau, and the 4-H club. In 
Georgia, Florida, and Arkansas the exhibits 
have been carried on with the state-wide co- 
operation of Work Projects Administration 
library projects. 

Quotations from a few of the reports sent 
in will show the scope and value of the ex- 
hibits. The first is from the report of 
Susanna Young, of the Library Extension 
Division, State Department of Education, 
Albany, N.Y.: “We feel that the use 
made of these new children’s books by the 
members of the various divisions of the edu- 
cation department would alone justify the 
undertaking.” 

From the report of Lillian E. Cook, 
State Library Commission, Bismarck, N.D.: 
“T can hardly tell you how much these books 
mean to North Dakota. The books went 
to one high school library, one normal school 
library, and a circuit of 21 towns.” 

From the report of H. Marjorie Beal, 
North Carolina Library Commission, 
Raleigh: “The result of these exhibits has 
been evident in the improved selection of 
children’s books.” 

From the report of Robert A. Luke, De- 
partment of Education, Denver: “We very 
definitely wish to continue the work of the 
traveling library exhibits next year. We 
feel that the benefits of this service are 
threefold: to the children and adults who 
have the opportunity of experiencing the 
pleasure imparted by the examination of a 
new and beautiful book; to the state library 
for the publicity it gives in promoting better 
library service in Colorado; and to the pub- 
lishers whose books were introduced into 
sections of the state that would not other- 
wise be covered.” 

These statements are typical of other re- 
ports and make it evident that this work is 
extremely valuable and should be continued. 

EvisABETH B. HAMILTON, Chairman 


MEMBERSHIP COMMITTEE 


The organization of the Membership 
Committee has been well worked out by 
previous chairmen. It consists of forty-eight 
state chairmen, three city chairmen, and ten 
regional chairmen, representing large geo- 
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graphical regions in the United States, 
Canada, and Hawaii, sixty-one members in 
all. The national chairman carries on her 
work through middlemen, the regional chair- 
men, who direct the campaign for new mem- 
bers in their regions and pass on supplies 
and instructions to the state and city chair- 
men. Of the ten regional chairmen, two 
were new this year. Mrs. Louise S. 
Shepard, District of Columbia Public Li- 
brary, replaced Virginia Chase, Queens 
Borough Public Library, and Margaret 
Miller, Birmingham Public Library, re- 
placed Mary Frances Cox, Atlanta Public 
Library. A great many of the state and city 
chairmen have served for several years, and 
their previous knowledge of the work has 
been of great value. 

I wish it were possible to name all of the 
sixty-one members of this committee, ex- 
tolling their virtues individually, but alas, an- 
nual reports are supposed to be short. In 
spite of New England hurricanes, marriages, 
illness, and all the other unpredictables of 
library life, they have carried on their work 
with remarkable loyalty and vision. 

The work of this committee started last 
fall. A new outline of work, which at- 
tempted to clarify all questions a new chair- 
man might ask, was mimeographed by the 
San Diego Public Library and mailed to all 
committee members early in November. A 
publicity dodger was composed to be sent to 
prospective new members. The Viking Press 
lent us a cut from Andy and the Lion to 
decorate it. (It should be confessed that 
most of the text, giving reasons for joining 
the section, was freely borrowed from Julia 
Carter’s dodger of the year before.) These 
publicity dodgers, membership blanks, and 
voting blanks were in the hands of state 
and city chairmen by January 1, and over 
1500 of them were sent out to prospects. 

Brief articles urging new members to join 
the section were printed in January num- 
bers of the Wilson Library Bulletin, A.L.A. 
Bulletin, and Library Journal. Our cam- 
paign began in earnest at once, and was car- 
ried on so efficiently that by April 1, we had 
100 more members than we had by that 
date a year ago. By May 1, the total mem- 
bership had reached 803, an increase of 71 
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over last year. It is hoped that between 
now and the end of the A.L.A. convention 
we shall reach our goal of 1000 members in 
the section. 

An additional piece of work carried on 
by our committee this year was the gather- 
ing of book lists, photographs, and other ex- 
hibit material for the section booth at the 
A.L.A. convention in San Francisco. Eight- 
een members of the committee have indicated 
that they expect to attend, will help man the 
booth, and gather in a few last stray mem- 
berships. 

Ciara E. Breep, Chairman 


PROFESSIONAL TRAINING COMMITTEE 
(Read by the secretary) 


“Somebody” wrote nice personal letters, 
somebody else hopped in her car and did 
some touring for the cause, someone talked 
to a college group, somebody wrote a good 
article for a college paper, a good many 
“somebodies” made innumerable personal 
contacts and so the work of the Professional 
Training Committee has been carried on 
during this year, and each and every one of 
us feels that we have only made a start. 

This is the second year of a three-year 
program as planned by the committee. The 
first year as shown by the report of June, 
1938, was devoted largely to organization 
and the preparation of a folder on children’s 
library work as a profession. 

This year the different members of the 
committee, representing as they do large geo- 
graphical divisions of the country, have ob- 
tained representatives from 35 states. These 
state representatives have contacted the deans 
and vocational directors in colleges and also 
made personal contacts whenever possible. 
Altogether nearly 1500 folders have been dis- 
tributed. 

Two hundred and _ ninety-six schools, 
mostly colleges, have been reached by letter 
or personal contact with the deans or voca- 
tional directors. Beyond this, 260 personal 
contacts have been recorded and almost 
every representative has talked with young 
people whom she thought might be inter- 
ested. Letter responses have been received 
from about 200 expressing interest and ask- 
ing for further information. 
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All of this means personal enthusiasm on 
the part of everyone concerned. Much re- 
mains to be done and new needs and ideas 
present themselves as the work progresses. 
One of the immediate needs is a list of the 
library schools that offer courses in chil- 
dren’s library work, the relative standing of 
such courses, and a list of part-time and 
summer courses. This will have to be 
worked out in conjunction with the Board of 
Education for Librarianship. 

Mary R. Lucas, Chairman 


Pusticiry COMMITTEE 


During the year 1938-39, the Publicity 
Committee has carried on three major ac- 
tivities as well as the routine notices about 
the work of the different committees of the 
Section for Library Work with Children 
which are sent to library periodicals. 

A symposium on “Buying Children’s 
Books” was published in the Library Jour- 
nal. These articles presented the problem 
and the methods by which buying is handled, 
based on actual experience in the Library 
School of the University of Washington, the 
Los Angeles Public Library, two medium- 
sized public libraries—in Des Moines and in 
Richmond, Va.—a tiny library at South- 
west Harbor in northern Maine, and the 
school libraries of Detroit. It is hoped that 
every children’s librarian may gain useful 
and constructive information from the 
presentation of a problem which is ever pres- 
ent in our work. 

A series of articles on “Pioneers in Li- 
brary Work with Children” appeared in the 
Wilson Library Bulletin. Barbara E. Hol- 
brook of the Greenwich (Conn.) Library 
has used the material in the early minutes 
books of the section as a_ springboard. 
These glimpses of our outstanding predeces- 
sors seem to bring them closer to us and 
make them an added source of interest and 
inspiration. 

A quarterly News Letter was sent to each 
member of the section—some 800 children’s 
librarians. Material for the Letter was 
gathered from various sources, edited, and 
printed. 

The practice, originated by Gladys Eng- 
lish, last year, of arranging for biographical 
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articles on the winners of the Newbery and 
Caldecott awards, to be published at the 
time of the announcement of these awards, 
will be continued. 

Rutu Tussy, Chairman 


REORGANIZATION REPORT 
Agatha Shea, Public Library, Chicago, 


outlined the forthcoming report of her 
special committee on A.L.A. reorganiza- 
tion. This committee was formed to study 
the status of the Section for Library Work 
with Children under the general plan pro- 
posed by the third Activities Committee. 
Before Miss Shea spoke, Miss English called 
upon Ruth Giles, New York Public Library, 
to read a letter from Anne Carroll Moore 
and present a petition signed by over sixty 
children’s librarians in that system. This 
letter strongly recommended that the section 
maintain its separate and autonomous char- 
acter with the right to act upon matters 
pertaining to public library work with chil- 
dren. During the reading, Charles H. 
Brown, chairman of the third Activities 
Committee, arrived to answer questions 
about the reorganization plan. 

Miss Shea said that her report was not 
ready for presentation, but that it would 
contain the following recommendations 
when it was released: 

1. This section to be called the American 
Association of Children’s Librarians, with 
representation on the Council based upon 
A.L.A. membership 

2. A joint committee to be formed of 
members of the children’s, school, and young 
people’s divisions; the members of this com- 
mittee to be appointed by the respective di- 
visions, and to be responsible to them 

3. The suggested personnel of this com- 
mittee to be five in all: two members of the 
Section for Library Work with Children, 
two members of the School Libraries Sec- 
tion, and one member of the Young People’s 
Reading Round Table 

4. This joint committee to handle all 
mutual problems 

5. One member of the joint committee to 
be chosen by the committee for its chair- 
man, each group being represented in rota- 
tion 
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Miss Shea said in conclusion that while 
autonomy was retained in the above plan, 
it provided for cooperation and effective 
handling of mutual problems and afforded 
each group working with children and young 
people fair representation on the A.L.A. 
Council. The committee recommended that 
inasmuch as a minority was present at this 
meeting, a copy of the report be sent to each 
member of the section by mail. A return 
vote from each section member would be 
requested before a given date. 

Elizabeth J. Durham, District of Colum- 
bia Public Library, moved that the incoming 
chairman appoint a committee from the op- 
position to prepare a statement to circulate 
with the report of the Shea committee, this 
to be done at the section’s expense. In the 
discussion which followed, Mr. Brown said 
that no “amalgamation” was _ intended; 
rather that the section would receive more 
power through direct representation. Miss 
Giles stated that the protest from the de- 
partment of work with children of the New 
York Public Library was based upon the 
Shores report. Miss English pointed out 
that the incoming chairman had power to 
appoint special committees as needed, with- 
out authorization from the membership. 
Miss Durham withdrew her motion. Miss 
Shea’s motion that her report be sent to the 
membership was restated and passed. 


OTHER BUSINESS 


The section voted to continue its con- 
tributing membership in the A.L.A. for 1940. 
A resolution was passed that the section 
again contribute $100 to the Hewins Schol- 
arship Fund. Frances Clarke Sayers spoke 
in favor of continuing this gift, saying that 
Miss Hewins was a pioneer in advocating 
special training for children’s librarians. 

A motion to allow the section treasurer 
$60 for stenographic help during the six 
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heaviest months of her work during the 
year was approved. 

The section voted to express its thanks 
to those libraries and organizations that had 
furnished postage to officers and committee 
chairmen during the past year. 

Della McGregor, Public Library, St. 
Paul, moved that a request go from the sec- 
tion to Mr. H. W. Wilson, asking that the 
Horn Book be indexed in Readers’ Guide, 
It was felt that this would be helpful not 
only to children’s librarians but to many 
ether groups interested in children’s litera- 


ture. This motion was carried, and the sec- 
retary was requested to write to Mr, 
Wilson. 


Virginia Chase made a motion that a vote 
of thanks be sent to Alice Brunat, Public 
Library, Minneapolis, for her _ fine 
work as treasurer of the section. This was 
passed unanimously. 

After the election of officers, the meeting 
closed with an expression of appreciation to 
all of this year’s officers for the success of 
their work. 


MeEMBERS-AT-LARGE OF THE NEWBERY AND 
CaLpEcott AWARDS COMMITTEE 


The three members for the committee 
were elected from the floor: Lillian H. 
Smith, Public Library, Toronto, Ont.; 
Helen A. Masten, New York Public Li- 
brary; and Marian A. Herr, Library Asso- 
ciation of Portland, Ore. 


OFFICERS OF THE SECTION 


The officers for 1939-40 are: Chairman, 
Lesley Newton, Public Library, Lakewood, 
Ohio; vice chairman, Irene Smith, Public 
Library, Brooklyn; secretary, Margaret K. 
McElderry, New York Public Library; 
and treasurer, Isabel Nichol, Public Library, 
Denver. 

IRENE SMITH, Secretary 











Serials Section 


(Formerly Periodicals Section. 


Name changed by vote of the section, 


June, 1938. Approved by Council, December, 1938) 


HE Serials Section held one meet- 
ing during the San Francisco con- 
ference, Wednesday evening, June 21, 
in the Civic Auditorium. Lesley M. Heath- 
cote, University of Washington Library, 
Seattle, chairman of the section, presided. 
There was an attendance of one hundred 
and twenty-five persons. 
The minutes of the 1938 meeting were 
read and accepted without comment. 
Clara J. Kelly, University of Washington 
Library, Seattle, then read the following 
paper on “Reference Work with Periodi- 
cals :” 
Miss Kettiy’s Paper 
When I was first asked to give a paper 
on the changes in reference work and how 
they affect periodicals, my instinctive reac- 
tion was that the problem to be presented 
was so self evident that it hardly needed 
even to be put into words. When I stopped 
to think it over, however, I realized that 
while the problem might be so very self 
evident to a reference section, it was, after 
all, a serials section to which my paper was 
to be read and that to serials librarians the 
reference angle might not be so obvious. 
My next thought was that the person to 
be asked for this paper should have been a 
librarian of some fifteen or twenty years 
reference experience, rather than one like 
myself with only seven. Upon considera- 
tion, however, it became evident that a great 
many changes in method had come about 
even in the past few years. A perusal of 
the back files of the Library Association 
Record, Library Journal, A.L.A. Bulletin, 
and Public Libraries furnished a picture of 
the reference methods of former years. In- 
cidentally, these old files hold many delight- 
ful bits of library history, which would 
probably be much more amusing and il- 
luminating than my discourse on reference. 
One cannot read our professional litera- 
ture, however, without being forcibly im- 
pressed with the fact that fundamentally 
the work of the reference librarian has not 


changed over a long period of years because 
its spirit and ideal have remained constant. 
The ideal is still to place the reader at the 
focal point of the situation. He must be 
given the information he seeks, if it is in 
any way possible. It is the methods of 
reference work which have changed, and it 
is with these changes that we are concerned 
tonight. 

Various causes may be said to account 
for these new trappings. One of the most 
evident is our improvement in means of 
communication. People hear about more 
things, more happenings, and they want ad- 
ditional information and verification which 
can be had only from serial sources. 
Surely public libraries felt very decided ef- 
fects of the direct broadcasts from Europe 
during the Munich crisis. Even radio ad- 
vertisers put forth such marvelous claims 
for their products that borrowers are led 
to check up on them in their libraries. 

Of primary significance is the appearance 
on the library horizon of patrons with more 
educational background. These new read- 
ers are the product of revised teaching 
methods and a different educational em- 
phasis. Beginning with the grade school, the 
tendency is to make the student think for 
himself, rather than to memorize what is 
written in the text or given in a lecture. 
This project type of teaching has led to 
the establishment and growth of school li- 
braries. Pupils are taught to work out their 
own problems, to take an idea or fact and 
hunt for all angles from which it may be 
approached, and to draw conclusions from 
their own work. When these students reach 
college or the university, they are likely to 
follow these same methods when they find 
themselves confronted with problems which 
involve research. The library has become 
the laboratory for the liberal arts student, 
and in part even for the scientific and fine 
arts student. In our own university, for 
example, the teaching load of the faculty 
has become so heavy that they have been 
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advised by the administration to give fewer 
lectures, to assign more term papers, and 
to give more time to the conference-research 
method. One result of this change has been 
the shifting of the load from the faculty to 
the library. 

As reference librarians, we can no longer 
depend on Mulhall and Webb for our sta- 
tistics—they must come instead from the 
latest book on economics, the latest Statisti- 
cal Abstract, this year’s file of the Survey 
of Current Business or Survey Graphic or 
Foreign Affairs. Authors must be checked 
for authenticity and ability, and where can 
one find material on new or little known 
authors except in such places as book re- 
views or contributors’ columns? Let me 
give a few questions picked at random from 
a 1917 volume of library literature. Each 
librarian considered them typical run-of- 
the-mill questions: 


1. Distance of the sun from the earth 
and length of rays on March 21 

2. The chemical analysis of rubber 

3. The expansion and contraction of gases 

4. The political ideas of the early Chris- 
tians 


During the past few weeks, we have had 
questions like the following: 


1. The number of working hours and 
pay for people in public institutions through- 
out the country; for example, nurses in 
hospitals for the insane or guards in peni- 
tentiaries 

2. The number of peeled logs exported 
from Washington and other northwestern 
states during the year past 

3. The standard sizes of shipping cases 
for ocean-going freight, by commodity 

4. The kinds of fish one would catch if 


fishing in Jamaica harbor 


Most of these latter questions were 
answered from periodicals and documents. 

As late as the 1850's it was necessary for 
the librarian himself to be a storehouse of 
knowledge. He had to know all the details 
and where to find them, while the present- 
day librarian has periodical indexes, ex- 
haustive bibliographies, and catalogs replete 
with analytics. If, in the eighteenth cen- 
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tury, a patron wished to know about Ad.. 
dison and Steele and their quarrels, the 
librarian had to know who they were, in 
which periodicals they wrote and in which 
volume the desired citation might be found 
—all this without the aid of any indexes, 
At the time of Darwin, he had to know 
who had written a righteous outburst against 
Darwin’s heresies and which magazine had 
printed such an upholding of the faith 
Poole’s Index ushered in a new era for 
libraries. It was possible with its help to 
locate periodical articles easily, and what 
borrower is there who would not prefer a 
warm discussion of the Origin of the Spe- 
cies to the book itself? Scientists, specialists, 
and noted authors continually boil down 
new and interesting knowledge until they 
can give it to the public in short, simple 
magazine articles which are easily available 
by the use of H. W. Wilson’s standardized 
indexes. 

More and more, reference librarians are 
using serials rather than books to serve the 
public. Questions are so varied, it is often 
necessary to draw on all the resources of 
the library, regardless of form, in order to 
answer them. Part of a question may be 
answered by an almanac, a little more by a 
book, and the search may be carried on 
through the League of Nations publications. 
There have been articles and talk of late 
favoring the evolution of a new division— 
a serials division—to be complete with 
acquisitions, cataloging, circulation, and ref- 
erence services. This may be desirable in a 
few instances, but from the viewpoint of a 
reference librarian it is almost equal to 
saying that all the books in a blue binding 
will be in one department and be handled 
by a separate staff; and those in red by 
another staff! Readers do not want to be 
shunted about from one desk or department 
to another. They do not like to explain 
their wants several times. Repeated ex- 
planations waste the time of both librarian 
and patron. The tendency in many libraries 
is to concentrate material rather than to 
separate it. Even if a library is to be di- 
vided, the logical way in most cases is to 
divide it into subject groups rather than by 
form. 
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Perhaps it would be wise to stop and 
define serials, or at least explain what we 
consider serials at the University of Wash- 
ington Library. Anything which is issued 
periodically, whether daily, weekly, annually, 
or over a period of years, is handled by the 
serials librarian. This means that according 
to our system, the World Almanac and all 
other almanacs, the Statistical Abstract, 
radio directories, et cetera, are serials. 
There are other types of serials which would 
cause great difficulties if forcibly serviced 
from a serials division, for instance: the 
best short stories of the year, best plays 
of the year, the publications of such so- 
cieties as the Early English Text Society. 
These items may be a numbered series, but 
one volume would have no particular rela- 
tion to the next in so far as content is con- 
cerned. There are also sets which come 
out a volume at a time until the whole 
of an encyclopedia, such as the Encyclo- 
paedia of Social Sciences, is complete; or 
until all the works of an author are com- 
plete, such as the new collection of the works 
of Jonathan Swift, edited by Herbert Davis. 
Of course, our reference division has been 
expected to use the entire library collection, 
and a division by form would cause serious 
obstacles. The policy has been for the ref- 
erence librarian to exhaust all the resources 
of the library whenever a patron asks for 
information. 

The claim is made that persons doing 
the ordering and cataloging of periodicals 
can do better work in serving the public, 
because of the knowledge they gain in this 
handling, and, therefore, that they should 
also do the reference work with them. That 
might be true if we worked much longer 
hours, or if we received only a few serials, 
but if a library has enough serials to justify 
having a separate order and cataloging li- 
brarian for them, that librarian will be too 
busy doing her end of the job to give much 
time to answering questions. And if she 
answers questions she will not have time 
to become thoroughly familiar with serials 
by doing the preparatory work; therefore, 
the vicious circle is complete. 

In the Wilson Library Bulletin, April, 
1937, one librarian of a periodicals division 
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says, “Most of the reference work is inci- 
dental and done on the run.” This seems 
hardly the ideal way to serve the public, but 
she says the press of taking care of periodi- 
cals consumes all available time. Further- 
more, we find ourselves in sincere agreement 
with Helen L. Purdum, when she says in the 
Library Journal tor September, 1936, “Ref- 
erence desks should be small, conspicuous, 
and removed from large units of equip- 
ment, such as vertical files, card files, et 
cetera.” 

In view of these facts, reference librarians 
as a whole feel that it is undoubtedly better 
for the average library to continue with the 
four usual divisions (over 80 per cent have 
that system at present) and to coordinate 
these four more closely and efficiently, than 
to add the unnecessary confusion of a fifth. 
This is not saying, “What was good enough 
for grandfather is good enough for me,” but 
is emphasizing the fact that decentralization 
and division will never give the strength of 
unity of effort. 


* * * 


Following Miss Kelly’s paper, the meet- 
ing was devoted to committee reports. 


SERIALS PROCEDURE 


The report of the Committee on Serials 
Procedure, prepared by Sidney Ditzion, Col- 
lege of the City of New York Library, and 
Fred B. Rothman, Washington Square Li- 
brary, New York University, with the as- 
sistance of Herbert E. Shufro, Commerce 
Library, New York University, was read 
by title. The motion was made and passed 
that copies of this report be sent to members 
of the section after the conference. 

The chairman then asked for the report 
of the Serials Curriculum Committee. I. 
Charlotte Campbell, Public Library, St. 
Paul, chairman, read her report in part: 


SERIALS CURRICULUM 


In suggesting a curriculum it is perhaps 
well to bear in mind the various types of 
libraries into which a library school grad- 
uate may be called to serve. A course in 
periodicals and serials should equip the 
graduate not only to serve in a periodical 
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department but should prepare her to make 
the best possible use of periodicals in any 
type of library. 

This report is to show what has been 
accomplished so far. It is divided into four 
parts: 

Part I. Existing periodicals and serials 
curricula in library schools. These are 
three: Columbia, McGill, and the Univer- 
sity of Michigan. [The report then gave 
a detailed outline of the courses as given 
by Dorothy H. Litchfield, Beatrice V. Simon 
and Rudolph H. Gijelsness at their respec- 
tive universities. ] 

Part II. The serials curriculum from 
the standpoint of the large public library. 
[Carolyn F. Ulrich, New York Public Li- 
brary, supplied the outline giving this view- 
point. | 

Part III. The serials curriculum from 
the standpoint of the business library. [The 
report then gives three suggestive curricula 
from this viewpoint. Marian C. Manley, 
Public Library, Newark; Adra M. Fay, 
Public Library, Minneapolis; and Ethel 
Cleland, Public Library, Indianapolis, gave 
the suggestive curricula appearing in the 
report. | 

Part IV. Instruction on periodicals for 
the large university library. [The report 
gives the suggestions of Mrs. Barbara 
Cowles, University of California Library, 
Berkeley. ] 

You can see that we have not covered the 
entire field. There are still other types of 
libraries, for example, the medical library, 
the hospital library, and other types which 
are not represented. 

Shall we have a larger committee, repre- 
senting these other types of libraries, which 
shall present its suggestions? 

Are we then to go on and prepare one 
suggestive curriculum from all of these? 


* * * 


Discussion followed this report and the 
consensus seemed to point toward the de- 
sirability of gaining further points of view 
from other types of libraries. 

The motion was then made and passed 
that this committee correlate and coordinate 
the various suggested curricula into a uni- 
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fied whole and present this correlated cur- 
riculuin to the Professional Training Sec. 
tion for its consideration. 


Union List or SERIALS 


Nathan van Patten, Stanford University 
Libraries, then gave a brief informal report 
on behalf of the A.L.A. Advisory Commit- 
tee on the Union List of Serials, telling of 
the work on and present status of the new 
edition of the Union List of Serials. Con- 
siderable discussion and a number of ques- 
tions followed his remarks. Mr. H. W. 
Wilson, H. W. Wilson Company, New York 
City, representing the publishers, assisted 
in answering queries. 

The report of the Committee on Indexing 
and Abstracting Services was then read by 
the chairman, Mrs. Barbara Cowles, Uni- 
versity of California Library, Berkeley: 


INDEXING AND ABSTRACTING SERVICES* 


Your Indexing and Abstracting Commit- 
tee has been at work for two years. The 
purpose of the committee has been from 
the start to study the problems of duplica- 
tion, the lack of coverage, and a plan for 
the efficient coordination of all indexing and 
abstracting services. Before any construc- 
tive work could be done, it seemed advisable 
to make certain preliminary studies to crys- 
tallize the oral and written complaints made 
persistently by serials librarians. These 
studies were approached primarily from the 
standpoint of the cost and adequacy of 
coverage of various services to libraries, al- 
though the committee is well aware of and 
has no intention of ignoring indefinitely the 
other aspects of the problem; namely, pro- 
duction costs and methods. 

Two of the studies have already ap- 
peared. The second study has been pub- 
lished so short a time [Library Journal, 
May 1, 1939] that public reaction cannot 
be estimated. The committee’s first pub- 
lished report [Library Journal, April 1, 
1938] was a preliminary study of four 
services in the field of the industrial arts. 
That the study was a preliminary study was 
largely overlooked and some criticism of the 


* Abridged. 
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committee’s method of approach to the prob- 
lem has been made. Much of the criticism 
has, of course, been because the aims and 
purposes of the committee had not pre- 
viously been publicly stated and were there- 
fore open to speculation and misconstruc- 
tion; but one vital criticism must at this time 
be examined. It was said in criticism that 
Ayer’s Directory of Newspapers was in- 
valid as a selection for a base list of titles 
to use for purposes of comparison. It was 
pointed out that some titles indexed were 
not included in Ayer and that many titles 
listed in Ayer are not chosen for indexing 
because they are not among the holdings of 
even large libraries. It was also recom- 
mended by critics that the titles in the 
Union List of Serials should have been the 
basis for the study. No suggestions have 
been made, however, as to how an adequate 
subject list could be chosen expeditiously 
from the latter, which is a strictly alpha- 
betical list of some 80,000 titles. 

The committee wishes to point out, also, 
that when this study was made, in 1937, the 
latest supplement to the Union List was al- 
ready five years old. It is also unfortunate 
that the Union List does not contain the 
holdings of many special libraries in which 
much research in special subject fields is 
done. A careful reading of the first pub- 
lished report will disclose that the commit- 
tee made whatever allowances it could for 
inadequacies of Ayer, but that it considered 
Ayer the best comprehensive list available 
for its purpose. 

_ It is your committee’s conviction, based 
on the studies so far made and expressed in 
the first published report, that the individual 
failure of any given service in any respect 
constitutes only a minor portion of the whole 
problem. This main problem, briefly stated, 
is, first, that indexing and abstracting are 
unevenly distributed over the whole field of 
knowledge, so that, although there are often 
several services covering given subject fields 
simultaneously, often only the most popular 
or the most obvious titles are treated while 
obscure or less important titles are ignored 
with complete disregard for their possible 
historical significance; second, that, at best, 
only a small proportion of the titles now 
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being published are being indexed; third, 
that indexing and abstracting are expensive 
to produce and prohibitive to purchase, the 
greatest burden of cost falling on the few 
large research institutions, and that these 
latter must buy all these services because 
their book stocks are not limited to a small 
subject group nor their clientele limited to a 
popular approach toward literature; and, 
finally, that the coordinated efforts of all 
organizations, institutions, and individuals 
concerned with these problems should be 
utilized to bring about such major improve- 
ments as would correct at least the worst 
aspect of the situation. 

In connection with the last point, your 
committee recommended in December, 1937, 
that the American Library Association take 
the initiative in setting up a joint committee 
of members from different types of societies 
to consider the whole problem. What has 
been accomplished toward this end must be 
inquired of from the proper sources; but one 
inquiry which we can try to answer tonight 
concerns the goal toward which the Serials 
Section committee is working. We ask you 
to disregard, for the moment, the difficulties 
in the way of achievement, and to jump feet 
foremost with us into an indexing and ab- 
stracting utopia. 

Suppose you are doing periodical reference 
work in a large public or university library 
which subscribes to the complete Utopian 
Service. This service will come to you in 
sections appearing at least monthly and 
possibly oftener. Part of the service will 
consist of indexing and part of abstracting, 
depending on the scope of the subject treated. 
There will be frequent cumulations, and 
the work will be done not only uniformly, 
but so promptly that within at least a month 
of its appearance in a journal, any article 
has been cited in its proper section or sec- 
tions. And further, everything published in 
America, with the exception of the pulps, 
will be treated, not just a selected list of 
titles. Very likely the most important of 
the foreign journals will also be included. 
Subscription to the whole service will be 
expensive, yes, but there will be no quib- 
bling about its cost, for I doubt if there is an 
administrator in any library, be he as tight- 
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fisted as Scrooge, who would not rather pay 
directly for an efficient and complete service 
of this sort than indirectly and more ex- 
pensively through the loss of man power 
spent in the eternal hunting and searching 
now necessary in serials reference work. 

Suppose, on the other hand, you are a 
librarian in a special library, or a research 
worker in a limited subject field, and wanted 
only such material as is relevant to your 
subject. Since the service will be published 
in separate subject sections, your special 
subject section will be available to you at 
a proportionate price, for cost studies of 
indexing and abstracting will have deter- 
mined an exact system of charges, based on 
the quantity of units treated in each field. 

Now if you are in a small or medium- 
sized public library, you will be able to 
subscribe to a limited service in which ap- 
pear citations from the most obvious jour- 
nals in all fields, chosen by a committee of 
yourselves appointed for the purpose and 
paid for on a unit-cost basis determined also 
by the cost study. 

The governing body of this Utopian Serv- 
ice will be a board composed of members 
of learned and scientific societies and insti- 
tutions and the various library associations; 
this board will be vested with the duty of 
deciding which fields shall be indexed and 
which abstracted; it will be their responsi- 
bility to see that the venture is adequately 
financed and expertly operated. Since this 
board will necessarily be large, committees 
will, of course, break up the various func- 
tions of the board among themselves. 

Under the board, coordinating and unify- 
ing their decisions into a working organiza- 
tion, will be a general secretary-manager. 
Under his direction the editors of the vari- 
ous sections of the service will supervise the 
indexers and abstractors, as well as those 
responsible for the mechanical aspects of 
printing and publishing. 

Earlier I said that the cost of a complete 
subscription to this service would be high, 
with sections proportionately less expensive. 
Now I mention finances as a part of the 
work of the joint committee. It is certain 
that much of the cost of such a service will 
have to be paid from subscriptions, but cer- 
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tainly there will have to be some type of 
subsidy available, at least until the new 
program is well under way. This subsidy 
might take the form of money or regulated 
volunteer abstracting in the various fields 
or merely a guaranteed underwriting by the 
societies of the losses incurred in their sub- 
ject fields. Certainly the pooling of re- 
sources now scattered over many unprofit- 
able ventures would result in a certain re- 
duction in overhead and would considerably 
reduce the waste resulting from duplication 
of effort. The Serials Section committee is 
not advocating a monopoly by librarians, by 
private business, nor yet by vested interests 
in the field, since the whole venture should 
be operated under joint auspices and be run 
not for the financial gain of the group but 
for research profit. 

This is, of course, merely a skeletal des- 
cription of the make-up of the personnel and 
format of the service but it indicates this 
committee’s fundamental aims and position 
—that all the people concerned with research 
should be cooperatively concerned with the 
production of research tools. The problem 
should be approached not only from the 
standpoint of our immediate needs, but also 
from its historical aspect, for in literature, 
as well as in other commodities, time alone 
really determines permanent value. 

How this ultima Thule may be achieved 
has been partially discussed in dealing with 
the governing body of the Utopian Service. 
Certainly, achievement will not come about 
through our efforts alone. However, the 
getting under way of a joint committee is in 
itself a slow and ponderous task; it may 
be several years before it is able to bring 
about the coordination which would result in 
our distant utopia; in the meantime much 
remains to be done in the study of this 
problem. It is not enough, however, that 
we should ourselves be aware of this prob- 
lem; we must infiltrate the scientific and 
learned societies with the idea of cooperating 
on a project of this size and scope. It has 
been previously recommended that the 
American Library Association take the ini- 
tiative in sponsoring the joint committee to 
study this problem, so the section committee 
can confine itself to studies which furnish 
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a background for the joint committee’s ef- 
forts. 

In addition to the published reports of 
this committee, several other projects have 
been completed or are under way: (1) 
An analysis of the Agricultural Index and 
the Experiment Station Record is being 
made at the University of Michigan 
Library School, under the direction of Ru- 
dolph H. Gjelsness. (2) At Howard Uni- 
versity, Roberta T. McLemore is comparing 
a group of subject indexes with the periodical 
subscription lists of various types of li- 
braries. (3) At the University of Cali- 
fornia, under the direction of the chairman 
of this committee, three long-term studies 
are in process. The first of these is a more 
detailed analysis and description of the 
Utopian Service sketchily described in this 
report; projected, but yet in its merest in- 
fancy, is a study of the titles in Ayer’s 
Directory of Newspapers, Willing’s Press 
Guide, and Sperlings Zeitschriften und 
Zeitungs Adressbuch, compared with the 
titles treated by all the major indexes and 
abstracting services; the third is an analysis 
of the abstracting services handling endo- 
crine literature. This last study is being 
made in cooperation with the University 
of California Institute of Experimental 
Biology. 

All of these studies will, of course, furnish 
ammunition to the joint committee in educat- 
ing our civilized selves and the savages 
outside the pale of our profession to the 
cooperative program, and I move that the 


_ Serials Section committee be continued to 


pursue these and further studies until such 
time as the joint committee is functioning 
effectively. 

* * a 


The motion in Mrs. Cowles’ report was 
passed after brief discussion. 


Cost oF INDEXING PERIODICALS 


The desirability and possibility of securing 
publishers’ support in the cost of indexing 
periodicals was discussed by Mr. H. W. 
Wilson. The consensus was that any 
steps that could be taken reducing the 
cost of these services or improving them 
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without additional cost to libraries would 
be most welcome to librarians. An informal 
vote on Mr. Wilson’s suggestions was taken 
and favored his contacting the various pub- 
lishers to see if they would cooperate finan- 
cially in the indexing. Mr. Wilson agreed 
to see what results could be obtained and 
to inform the section of his findings. 

The final report of the meeting was given 
by Carolyn F. Ulrich, chairman of the 
Committee on Standardization and repre- 
sentative of the American Standards As- 
sociation on the International Standards 
Association Committee on Documentation. 
Her report follows in full: 


CoMMITTEE ON STANDARDIZATION 


In 1937 the International Standards As- 
sociation (1I.S.A.), a federation of national 
standardizing bodies, organized a new tech- 
nical committee on documentation, to make 
recommendations for international unifica- 
tion of documentation practice. 

At the invitation of the American Stand- 
ards Association, the American Library As- 
sociation, Special Libraries Association, 
Medical Library Association, and the 
American Association of Law Libraries 
have agreed to participate in considering 
recommendations for international unifica- 
tion of documentation practice under Ameri- 
can Standards Association procedure. 

Miss Carolyn F. Ulrich, chief of the 
Periodicals Division of the New York Pub- 
lic Library, was appointed the representa- 
tive of the American Standards Association 
on the International Committee on Docu- 
mentation. 

The new International Committee on 
Documentation held its first meeting in Lon- 
don in September, 1938. Since time was too 
short for the several organizations in this 
country to take formal action on the agenda 
for this meeting, Dr. Milton J. Ferguson, 
President of the American Library Associa- 
tion, authorized Miss Ulrich to meet in- 
formally with representatives of the several 
organizations interested in the International 
Standards Association project in advance of 
the London meeting for the purpose of get- 
ting an informal expression of American 
opinion regarding the items on the agenda. 
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This informal conference was held on 
September 9, 1938, and the following organ- 
izations unanimously recommended that a 
committee be organized under the procedure 
of the American Standards Association to 
establish American standards in the field of 
library work and documentation: Special 
Libraries Association by Eleanor S. Cava- 
naugh; American Documentation Institute 
by Watson Davis; American Library As- 
sociation by Lawrence Heyl; American 
Association of Law Libraries by Sidney B. 
Hill; American Council of Learned Societies 
by Harry M. Lydenberg; Medical Library 
Association by Helen Sayre; and, A.S.A. rep- 
resentative on the I.S.A. committee, Miss 
Ulrich. This A.S.A. committee will also 
formulate the American attitude toward the 
international problems considered by the 
International Committee on Documentation. 

The scope of the work to be undertaken 
by this committee reads as follows: 

“Standards for concepts, terminology, 
symbols, definitions, practices, methods, sup- 
plies, and equipment used in the field of 
library practice.” 

A steering committee will be chosen by 
representatives and subcommittees appointed 
to further the work on various topics. 

In the meantime, the A.S.A. has received 
from the general secretary of the interna- 
tional association a proposal for the text of 
recommendations for international uniform- 
ity regarding Zeitschriften Ordnungsleiste 
—marginal identification legend for period- 
icals—which has already been adopted of- 
ficially by Germany. From the Deutscher 
Normenauschuss, the A.S.A. received a 
transcription of Cyrillic symbols into Latin 
symbols. As soon as the committee of the 
American Standards Association has been 
formed, subcommittee experts will consider 
these and other proposals of this kind to 
determine the attitude of this country. The 
next meeting of the I.$.A. Committee on 
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Documentation will probably be held in 
August, 1939. 

Also, it is hoped that a subcommittee will 
review and supplement the American 
Recommended Practice for Reference 
Data for Periodicals which was approved 
by the American Standards Association in 
1935. 

In a report on standardization by Dr. 
Prinzhorn, director of the Technischen 
Hochschule, Danzig, which was published 
in the Zentralblatt fiir Bibliothekswesen, 
Jahrgang 55, 1938, he states that on the 
grounds of the American recommended prac- 
tice, the German national standard on the 
same subject drawn up in 1931 had been 
revised. A new draft was published re- 
cently and a series of recommendations 
given in the American recommended practice 
has been adopted in the proposed new Ger- 
man standard. This shows that by 
voluntary cooperation a greater measure 
of uniformity may be established and 
differences between conflicting methods re- 
moved. 

In closing I want to answer a question 
which has frequently been asked, namely: 
What is the difference between the A.S.A., 
or the larger organization, the I.S.A., and all 
the other national and international associa- 
tions, institutions, and federations which also 
seem to be working on standardization and 
documentation? This answer is: The 
A.S.A. and the I.S.A. both function as clear- 
ing houses for all these efforts with the aim 
to avoid duplication of work. 


OFFICERS FOR 1939-40 


The officers of the current year continue 
in office during 1939-40. They are: Chair- 
man, Lesley M. Heathcote, University of 
Washington Library, Seattle; secretary- 
treasurer, Wilson M. Ranck, Public Library, 
Rochester, N.Y. 

Witson M. Ranck, Secretary 











Small Libraries ‘Round Table 


WO meetings of the Small Libraries 
Round Table were held at the San 
Francisco conference of the American 
Library Association; one for librarians in 


towns of less than 10,000 population, Mon- 
day afternoon, June 19, and one for li- 
brarians in cities of 10,000 to 100,000 popu- 
lation, Wednesday evening, June 21. 


FOR LIBRARIANS IN TOWNS OF LESS THAN 10,000 


“Books—the Citizen’s Need; the Small 
Library’s Problem or Opportunity?” was 
the theme of the meeting for librarians in 
towns of less than 10,000 population held 
in the Civic Auditorium, Monday afternoon, 
June 19, with an attendance of approxi- 
mately 200 persons. Mrs. Louise White 
Blinkhern, Public Library, San Marino, 
Calif., presided. 


Mr. SH1ppey SPEAKS 


The principal speaker was Lee Shippey, 
author of Where Nothing Ever Happens, 
The Girl Who Wanted Experience, and 
The Great American Family, and writer of 
a daily column for the Los Angeles Times 
entitled “The Lee Side of L. A.” 

Mr. Shippey urged librarians to make 
the most of their opportunity to mold the 
lives of young people and indicated that the 
person who puts good books into the hands 
of a young person often does more than 
parents can do. There may be something 
in the book which will take hold of a young 
person for the reader always imagines him- 
self in the situation about which he is read- 
.ing. The librarian in the small community 
knows people intimately and so has the 
opportunity to say, for instance, “Now, Bill, 
that isn’t quite the book for you—but this 
one is.” And he can say it in such a way 
that Bill will take it. Mr. Shippey expressed 
the hope that librarians in small towns ap- 
preciate fully their special opportunity for in 
small towns everything is known, about 
everybody, by everyone, and the people we 
know we can mold. 

The author recounted his personal experi- 
ences in novel writing, telling the group how 
he became an author and showing them the 


human endeavor which goes into the writing 
of a book. 


Series or Brier TALKS 


The last half hour of the program was 
devoted to talks by librarians showing 
how citizens’ need of books can be the 
small library’s opportunity rather than its 
problem. 

Mrs. Dorothea D. Nelson, Public Library, 
Santa Maria, Calif., indicated that the small 
library has the opportunity to know of new 
groups which are being formed in the com- 
munity and thus can provide them with 
books they specifically need. The librarian in 
a small town, for instance, hears about the 
newly organized camera club and can send 
the organization a list of the library’s books 
on photography and allied subjects. Mrs. 
Nelson urged librarians to identify them- 
selves with every organized activity in the 
community. 

Mrs. Elizabeth Niles, Ralph Chandler 
Harrison Memorial Library, Carmel, Calif., 
spoke in defense of a more active program of 
reading advancement than has heretofore 
been fostered by librarians. She urged li- 
brarians not to wait for people to come 
and ask for books but to go out on the 
street and talk to them, learning their in- 
terests and then suggesting books which deal 
with those interests. This opportunity to 
talk to potential borrowers casually is the 
great advantage which the small town li- 
brarian has over the large city librarian, in 
her opinion. 

Mrs. Rozetta Thurston-Cowan, Public 
Library, Fort Collins, Colo., told of the 
formation of a Friends of the Library or- 
ganization in Fort Collins and of its value to 
the library. Through this organization the 
help of the townspeople was enlisted to fi- 
nance the building of a new library. When 
the building was up and ready for use, this 
same organization assisted in filling it with 
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books. The value of memorial gifts was 
stressed and a method for securing such gifts 
was outlined. Mrs. Thurston-Cowan de- 
scribed their new building, telling of the use 
of bright color in its decoration. The ef- 
fective use which Fort Collins has made of 
National Youth Administration help in dis- 
tributing books to shut-ins was also dis- 
cussed. 
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Coit Coolidge, Public Library, Hayward, 
Calif., urged librarians to exercise more care 
in matching the human value of books to 
borrowers. “We work too much by guess 
and intimation,” he said, “when we suggest 
books to our patrons.” Mr. Coolidge urged 
that librarians be sensitive to reader’s re- 
quests ; that they try to find out what is behind 
a borrower’s request. 


FOR LIBRARIANS IN CITIES OF 10,000 TO 100,000 


The round table for librarians in cities of 
10,000 to 100,000 population was held Wed- 
nesday evening, June 21, in the San Fran- 
cisco Public Library. Doris Hoit, Public 
Library, Pasadena, Calif., presided over the 
meeting which was attended by about 250. 


FILMS AND THE Pustic LisBRARY 
Mrs. Margaret Gledhill from the Acad- 


emy of Motion Picture Arts and Sciences 
Library, Los Angeles, spoke on the subject 
of the 16 mm. film and its place in the 
library, stating that libraries are primarily 
occupied with the dissemination of knowl- 
edge and that film is the newest medium. 
Since libraries lend so many things, from 
books to phonograph records, there is no 
reason why they should not also lend film. 

The 16 mm. film will never explode as 
do films of 35 mm.; it is no more inflammable 
than are books. Thirty-five mm. theatrical 
film is made on a nitrate base and must be 
carefully handled and stored, but 16 mm. 
width, which is the only type of concern to 
libraries, can be stored, handled, and pro- 
jected as simply as books. It is as easy to 
file or shelve as a book, for the size of a reel 
of 16 mm. film is the same as that of a small 
book. A great many more patrons can be 
served in a month by a reel of film than can 
be served by one book. The cost of a reel 
of film is approximately ten times greater 
than the cost of a book, but the absorption 
of the film subject may be multiplied by 
hundreds. The cost barrier to the use and 
purchase of film equipment is steadily di- 
minishing, however. The argument that 
hundreds may view a film as compared with 
tens who read a book, thus securing a more 
widely diffused use of tax dollars, is a good 


statistical argument when one is dealing with 
city officials. 

In stressing the safety factor of 16 mm. 
film as compared with commercial, theatri- 
cal film Mrs. Gledhill pointed out, too, that 
16 mm. film does not require the presence of 
a trained projectionist. Projectars are so 
simple that any staff member can learn to 
operate them. Union organizations in this 
field are concerned only with the 35 mm. 
theatrical film. The permanence of 16 mm. 
films makes them good investments. 

The suitability of film subjects, like that 
of books, depends largely upon the com- 
munity to be served. To select film wisely 
for her community the librarian needs to 
know what film is available in 16 mm. width, 
its general interest, its recreational value, 
and its educational rating. This information 
is available from catalogs of educational films 
such as the Blue Book of Non-Theatrical 
Films, published annually by the Educational 
Screen, Chicago, and the Educational Film 
Catalog, published by the H. W. Wilson 
Company; and from the Association of 
School Film Libraries, 9 Rockefeller Plaza, 
New York City. 

“The investment may sound large at first,” 
Mrs. Gledhill stated in conclusion, “but 
when fitted into its proper place as a com- 
munity resource for education and enjoy- 
ment, and compared with other library ex- 
penditures for stacks, furniture, et cetera, 
it seems simply a matter of logical progress 
and expansion.” 


Wi kes-Barre’s JUBILEE 
Mary Neikirk Baker, Osterhout Free 
Library, Wilkes-Barre, Pa., speaking on 
Wilkes-Barre’s golden jubilee in celebration 
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of its first half century of service, told of 
the plans and procedure which were worked 
out in order that the entire community 
might help. Preparations were begun eight 
months before the event was to take place, 
and a mailing list was drawn up. Com- 
mittees were appointed and publicity was 
started. In the midst of the preparations 
all of the local newspapers went out on 
strike and the publicity committee had only 
the two local radio stations to use for pub- 
licity. These media, however, were found 
effective. 

A folder was printed with pictures of the 
library during its fifty years and a page of 
summarized-sentence history. This was sent 
to the mailing list and distributed at the 
library. 

Mimeographed publicity material was put 
into church notices and sent to the schools, 
and talks were made at all organization 
meetings for some time previous to the cele- 
bration. As the actual day drew near, 
exhibits were set up all over the library. 
The first registration book, various rules for 
library usage which had been discarded dur- 
ing the years, collections of books by local 
authors, as well as other displays were ex- 
hibited. 

When the anniversary day came, it was 
celebrated by a dinner given the staff, the 
committee, and their wives or husbands by 
the library trustees. After that the party 
went into the auditorium of a church near 
the library and listened to a program of 
speeches. From the church, the group 
_ returned to the library. The lights were 
on and the door was wide open. On the 
circulation desk was an enormous birthday 
cake bearing fifty tiny candles. A little later 
the cake was cut for all the guests. It was 
a celebration which drew the library, all 
its friends, and the community together. It 
also furnished a pause in which, for a mo- 
ment, the achievement of the past could be 
surveyed and evaluated. 


Cost AccoUNTING IN Pustic LIBRARIES 


Harry L. Gage, trustee of the Free Public 
Library of Montclair, N.J., speaking on 
“The Study of Cost Accounting in Public 
Libraries” indicated that libraries need to 
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know about the allotment of time for library 
operations and its cost. Wanting some cost 
data about the functions of the public library 
in order to answer questions from city of- 
ficials concerning unit costs of library opera- 
tion, Mr. Gage set about to make a job 
analysis of staff members of the Montclair 
library. 

A comparative study by libraries in several 
sections of the country of the cost of various 
operations of library routine and service and 
the publication of the data thus collected 
were then undertaken, a grant from the Car- 
negie Corporation helping to make the study 
possible. Many libraries throughout the 
United States are now engaged in keeping 
records. 

The need for this knowledge of library 
costs, since municipalities are adopting busi- 
ness-like fiscal policies and records and are 
demanding the same from the library, was 
pointed out. Proper levels for expenditure 
can only be determined by fixing standards 
of service and by computing cost data there- 
for. Mr. Gage closed his remarks by show- 
ing the type of work sheet used and outlining 
the method of keeping the records. He urged 
librarians to become a part of this survey 
and to enrol their libraries in the cost ac- 
counting plan.? 


An AvutTHor Looks AT LIBRARIES 


The final speaker, Elizabeth Page, was 
brought by Miss Hoit from her neighboring 
city of Sierra Madre to tell librarians of 
her experiences in writing her novel, the 
Tree of Liberty. Miss Page said she wel- 
comed the invitation to come and speak to 
librarians because of her indebtedness to 
them for generous help in her research in 
writing this historical novel. She told of her 
searches in the Huntington Library, the 
Pasadena Public Library, the Los Angeles 
Public Library, and in the Library of Con- 
gress. Because Miss Page felt that we are 
today in a period that parallels an earlier 
period in American history, she wanted to 
write a book showing that similarity. She 
went to the large libraries of southern Cali- 
fornia and began the study which eventually 

1See Marcus, William E. “Study Cost Account- 


ing in Public Libraries.” A.L.A. Bulletin 33:495-96 
for further details of the cost accounting study. 
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resulted in the publication of the Tree of 
Liberty. 
E.ect New OFricers 


The Nominating Committee was com- 
posed of E. Joanna Hagey, Cedar Rapids, 
Iowa, chairman; Mrs. Jessie B. Gordon, 
Public Library, lowa City, lowa; Edna Gies- 
ler, Public Library, Davenport, Iowa. 
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The officers elected for 


1939-40 are: 
Chairman, Donald K. Campbell, Public Li- 


brary, Haverhill, Mass.; vice chair- 
man, Mary P. Parsons, Public Library, 
Lakewood, Ohio; secretary, Flora 
M. Case, Carnegie Public Library, 
Elkhart, Ind. 

Louane LeecH Newsome, Secretary 


Staff Organizations ‘Round Table 


, \ HE Staff Organizations Round Table 
met Wednesday evening June 21, 
with over three hundred present. 

Pearl I. Field of Chicago, chairman of the 

$.O.R.T., presided. Thirty-four staff or- 

ganizations from all parts of the country 
were represented. 


SEATTLE STAFF ASSOCIATION 

The first speaker, Ann Willson, president 
of the Seattle Public Library Staff Associa- 
tion, told of the establishment of their public 
relations committee which attends meetings 
of the city council, civic organizations, and 
other groups and through watching the ac- 
tivities of these groups, has drawn up a list 
of friends of the library, members of which 
have helped the staff to accomplish many of 
its aims. Through a vigorous campaign, 
including the insertion of dodgers in city light 
and water bills, the city charter has been 
amended to allow the inclusion of librarians 
under the city retirement system. 

Through the instigation of the association, 
a plan of rotating staff members both within 
the library and with other libraries has been 
initiated. Physical working conditions of the 
staff have been improved, and there has been 
a partial restoration of pay cuts and vacation 
time. Salaries were received in part in tax 
warrants, and the association investigated 
stores which would accept these warrants 
and listed them. 


Mr. Kroscer’s Appress 
The next speaker was Louis J. Kroeger, 
executive officer, California State Personnel 
Board, whose topic was “What the Library 
Employe May Expect from the Personnel 
Agency.” Mr. Kroeger opened his address 


with the statement that he would, instead, 
speak on what the library employe ought to 
be able to expect. 

Among these items he listed first the rec- 
ognition and encouragement of the right to 
organize. He felt that staff organizations 
are as necessary to the administration as to 
the staff, as they enable the administrator to 
contact representatives of groups, not indi- 
vidual employes. Affiliation with larger 
groups is definitely the concern of the staff 
group and not of the administration. 

Staff organizations, as a rule, are inter- 
ested in the physical welfare of the staff, an 
interest which is often neglected by the ad- 
ministration. “Through the efforts of staff 
groups, well-administered personnel pro- 
grams may be set up. 

Mr. Kroeger’s second point was the right 
of staff members to expect a proper and in- 
telligent classification plan on which the per- 
sonnel program may be administered. This 
should include classification professionally 
and an adequate job classification, the func- 
tion of which would be to outline completely 
the functions and benefits of the job. With- 
out such classification, it is impossible for a 
personnel director to operate efficiently and 
fairly. 

This classification plan should bring into 
the same categories in public service all po- 
sitions having the same duties and qualifica- 
tions. It is impossible to protect the em- 
ployes’ interests and chances of promotion 
and to set up a true career service without 
this plan. 

Third, Mr. Kroeger advocated the setting 
up of a proper compensation plan so that 
equality of compensation would follow 
similarity of employment. The rates of pay 
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should reflect the true value of the position, 
a certain number of salary increases to fol- 
low a definite length of service until the 
maximum, representing this true value, has 
been reached. 

Mr. Kroeger then discussed employe rat- 
ing plans which have frequently aroused an- 
tagonism among public employes because of 
the way in which they are administered. He 
felt that these plans should serve as a per- 
sonal inventory for each staff member and 
that shortcomings disclosed through these 
plans should be a matter for discussion be- 
tween employe and administrator with the 
object of overcoming them. These results 
should be discussed only by employe and 
supervisor and should not be released to the 
rest of the staff. 

Mr. Kroeger emphasized the need to en- 
courage a career service. His thesis was 
that when an individual enters public service, 
he should have a clear understanding as to 
how he can advance, not only within his 
small political subdivision, but also national- 
ly. This should be assured through compe- 
tition in examinations only with those al- 
ready employed in like work, not in open 
competition. Constant training should be 
carried on to prepare those in the lesser po- 
sitions for the higher responsibilities. Mr. 
Kroeger stated that the ability to supervise 
and administer is not absorbed, but comes 
through definite training and that in-service 
training is therefore important. This career 
service should provide for an intelligent re- 
tirement plan when old age is reached. 

Library employes also have the right to 
expect a personnel agency to give attention 
to proper working conditions so that the 
tools of their trade—their eyes, hands, and 
brain—are preserved. This means good 
light, ventilation, and elimination of noise. 
Leaves-of-absence, vacations, and sick leaves 
should be planned. 

Mr. Kroeger’s next point for discussion 
was the matter of tenure. He felt that al- 
though an employe should have the security 
of knowing that no whim of a superior or 
change of political party can separate him 
from his position, he must be efficient in that 
position or the personnel agency should have 
the right to terminate his employment. 
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In conclusion, Mr. Kroeger stated that 
above all, the public employe has the right to 
expect at all times the sympathetic interest 
of the personnel agency. 


WorkKING WITH CITIZENS’ COMMITTEE 


Helen P. Bolman, of the Brooklyn Public 
Library, then gave an account of the work 
of the United Staff Associations of New 
York with the Citizens’ Committee. 

A study made by the Citizens’ Committee 
in 1931, but not released until 1938, was 
published. This report showed the inade- 
quate provisions made for library employes. 

A public relations counsel was employed 
and a concerted campaign made to arouse 
public opinion and sympathy. Many resolu- 
tions poured into the city council and al- 
though the plans for increased salaries were 
not successful this year, the groundwork has 
been laid for further efforts. Copies of the 
report may be secured, by writing to Harry 
Koch, Queens Borough Public Library, 
Jamaica, N.Y., for fifty cents. 


Business MEETING 


The business meeting followed. The sec- 
retary reported that forty staff groups had 
affliated with the round table, the total in- 
come being $266.10. The expenditures were 
$92.77, leaving a balance of $173.33, with a 
few small bills contracted in connection with 
the conference still unpaid. 

Election of the 1939-40 Steering Commit- 
tee followed, and the names of the group are 
listed at the end of this report. 

Some of the suggestions made to the in- 
coming Steering Committee were: the bring- 
ing together of the editors of staff bulletins 
in some kind of conference at the next meet- 
ing ; a study of how staff organs are financed; 
a study of the expenditure of funds by staff 
associations; an investigation of working 
conditions in libraries with a setting up of 
minimum requirements. 

The meeting adjourned with a vote of 


thanks to the outgoing chairman and secre- 
tary. 


STEERING COMMITTEE FOR 1939-40 


Members of the new Steering Committee 
are: Chairman, Margaret Hickman, Public 
Library, Los Angeles; secretary, Mary Dol- 
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lard, Public Library, Cleveland; Dorothy 
M. Cooper, University of Washington Li- 
brary, Seattle; Benjamin Custer, New York 
Public Library; Pearl I. Field, Public Li- 
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brary, Chicago; Mrs. Mildred Ludecke, 
Public Library, Detroit; and Irene Smith, 
Public Library, Brooklyn. 

RutH SHapiro, Secretary 


Trustees Section 


FIRST SESSION 


HE trustees held their first meeting 

at the Civic Auditorium, Monday 

afternoon, June 19, with Mr. H. G. 
Newman of Oakland, first vice chairman of 
the A.L.A. Trustees Section and president of 
the California Library Association Trustees 
Section, presiding. The A.L.A. Trustees 
Section was particularly happy to have the 
California Trustees Section meeting jointly 
with them. 

The secretary-treasurer, Mrs. O. C. E. 
Matthies, Hammond, Ind., reported as fol- 
lows on the work of the section for the year 
just ending: 


SECRETARY'S REPORT 


Section Meetings. The Trustees Section 
meetings at the Kansas City conference in 
June, 1938, were most stimulating. There 
was much discussion with nearly everyone 
present taking part. The chairman sent a 
brief report of the meeting to all section 
members in July, 1938. The proceedings of 
the conference carry a full account, and 
give references to papers published in the 
A.L.A. Bulletin. 

To promote attendance at the midwinter 
conference in Chicago in December, 1938, 
a letter and return card were sent to 300 
trustees in the Chicago area. The attend- 
ance was disappointing. The officers wonder 
whether this indicates less interest on the 
part of trustees in federal and state aid, the 
subjects discussed, than in the discussions 
of adequate local support and other local 
trustee problems usually discussed at mid- 
winter. The trustees present at the meet- 
ing, however, endorsed both federal and 
state aid 

The chairman sent a report of the meet- 
ing to section members, enclosing copies of 
the resolutions adopted. Chairmen of state 


trustee groups were also sent copies of these 
resolutions with a covering letter suggesting 
similar action by the trustees of the state. 
Several replies were received, indicating in- 
terest. 

In preparation for the San Francisco con- 
ference a letter was sent to 400 trustees on 
the Pacific coast telling about program plans 
and inviting trustees to become members 
of the A.L.A. and the Trustees Section. 

Membership. The present membership 
of the A.L.A. Trustees Section is 310, a 
decrease of 19 over a year ago. Forty-four 
who were members in 1938 have failed to 
renew their memberships for 1939 but may 
still do so. Not only is the membership small 
in itself, but it seems especially small as 
compared with a potential membership of 
from 30,000 to 40,000, the estimated number 
of public library trustees in this country. 
The section needs to add many trustees to 
its ranks if it is to wield a strong influence 
in the development and improvement of li- 
brary service on a national scale. 

State Trustee Groups. The section be- 
lieves that national trustee organization and 
leadership should be based on state trustee 
organization and leadership. It has there- 
fore promoted the organization of state 
trustee groups, as one of its major objec- 
tives since 1936. During this period, trus- 
tee groups have been organized in 8 states. 
There are now 13 state groups, I regional 
group (which includes several states), and 
I sectional group (smaller than a state). 

In December, 1937, the Executive Com- 
mittee of the section adopted as a goal the 
establishment of 5 new state trustee groups 
during the year 1938. A committee of three 
was appointed, with the secretary as chair- 
man, to work toward this goal. The com- 
mittee selected carefully states which seemed 
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ripe for such action, wrote to the presidents 
of the state library associations and trustee 
leaders in these states, prepared a kit of 
material on the organization of state trustee 
groups, and made this kit available at the 
Kansas City conference, where a talk was 
given to state association officers. This kit 
is available on request from A.L.A. Head- 
quarters. 

In spite of all the effort put on this 
activity the goal of 5 new groups was not 
realized. Two were organized, in Michigan 
and Minnesota, and one which had been 
established earlier was reported for the first 
time. However, several states are now 
working toward such organization, among 
them being Colorado, Georgia, Iowa, and 
Nebraska. 

The Library Trustee. A committee to 
promote the sale of the publication The 
Library Trustee was also appointed for the 
year 1938. Trustees for this committee were 
chosen from the Chicago area that they 
might use the facilities of the A.L.A. Head- 
quarters office. It seemed impossible to per- 
suade anyone to accept the chairmanship of 
this group and, so, in the summer, the chair- 
man of the section called the committee to- 
gether. Two thousand copies of the book 
had been published (in June, 1937). Of these 
about 1200 had been sold when the com- 
mittee met. The section wished the re- 
mainder of these books to be in the hands 
of trustees and in libraries where trustees 
would benefit from them. 

A letter was drafted and sent to chairmen 
of 325 library boards in selected cities of 
from 25,000 to 100,000 population. Reviews 
were enclosed. Only a few replies were 
received. Two hundred twenty copies have 
since been sold, however, perhaps due partly 
to trustee as well as general A.L.A. pub- 
licity. The Trustees Section receives a small 
royalty from sales of this book, to take care 
of minor expenses. 

Cost Accounting Study. The Executive 
Committee of the section voted to be one of 
the sponsors of the cost accounting project 
which is being carried on by the Montclair 
(N.J.) Free Public Library, with the co- 
operation of a number of other public li- 
braries of a similar size, under a Committee 
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on Evaluating Public Libraries, of which 
William E. Marcus, president of the Mont- 
clair Free Public Library Board, and long 
an active member of the A.L.A. Trustees 
Section, is executive secretary. The study 
is being aided by a grant from the Carnegie 
Corporation. The Executive Committee 
feels that this study will be of great practical 
value to libraries. 

“Trustee News.” Every news issue of 
the 4.L.4. Bulletin during the past year has 
carried articles by or about trustees and 
news of trustee activities. 


* * * 


The report was approved. 

The following financial report covering 
the period from the June, 1938, conference 
to the June, 1939, conference was read and 
approved: 


REPORT OF THE TREASURER 
Receipts 


Balance on hand, June 8, 


a RE ER RE a eges $217.22 
Received from royalties on 
sales of the Library Trus- 


seer eee Leet 52.45 
ROR NN, 66 6 cbs cnn $269.67 
Expenditures 
SS Serre $ 19.04 
Mimeographing .......... 16.63 
ENE i creer 3.51 
Telephone and telegraph .. 20.93 
Kansas City dinner deficit . 7.00 
Miscellaneous ........... .60 
Total expenditures ....... 67.71 
ree $201.96 


P. J. Kramer of Oakland reported for 
the Auditing Committee that the section 
books had been audited and found to be 
correct. 

* * * 


Mrs. O. C. E. Matthies, as chairman of 
the Nominating Committee, presented the 
following slate for officers and executive 
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committee members to fill expiring terms: 

First vice chairman, Frank S. Bonham, 
Public Library, Cincinnati and Hamilton 
County, Cincinnati; second vice chair- 
man, J. J. Weadock, Jr., Public Library, 
Lima, Ohio; secretary-treasurer, Mrs. 
George Knaus, Public Library, River 
Forest, II. 

Executive Committee members are: B. F. 
Coen, Public Library, Fort Collins, Colo.; 
James L. Garabrant, Free Public Library, 
East Orange, N.J.; Laurence J. Harwood, 
Public Library, South Bend, Ind.; H. G. 
Newman, Public Library, Oakland. 

The nominees were elected by unanimous 
vote of those present. A complete list of 
officers is given at the end of these proceed- 
ings. 

* * * 


B. F. Coen, Fort Collins, Colo., then 
suggested that the Trustees Section send a 
protest to the President of the United States 
and the chairman of the Senate Committee 
on the Library against the appointment of 
a nonlibrarian as librarian of Congress. 
The motion was seconded and carried. Dis- 
cussion showed that the group wished the 
protest to be so phrased that it would show 
that trustees represented citizens—not pro- 
fessional librarians. The following com- 
mittee was appointed to frame the messages: 
Harry L. Gage, chairman, B. F. Coen, and 
P. J. Kramer. 


Mr. Kroecer’s ApprEss* 


The chairman then presented the speaker 
of the afternoon, Louis J. Kroeger, executive 
officer, California State Personnel Board, 
who spoke on “Library Personnel Trends 
and Problems.” Mr. Kroeger referred to the 
following specific trends: 

1. The more general acceptance of classi- 
fication and compensation plans as a neces- 
sary foundation for all other personnel 
activities in the library. This includes both 
the broad professional classifications and the 
adaptation of particular classification plans 
to the organization of particular library or- 
ganizations. 

2. The growing recognition of librarian- 


* Abridged. 
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ship as a profession and the trend toward 
further acceptance of this professionalization 
through formal certification which is either 
an accomplished fact or making definite prog- 
ress in various parts of the country. This 
is a movement which should be encouraged 
because it raises the standards for entrance 
to the profession and raises standards of 
performance in the profession. The develop- 
ment of such standards by the profession it- 
self, when taken together with the advanced 
selective processes of public personnel agen- 
cies, will aid trustee groups in obtaining the 
best possible personnel for administering the 
affairs of the library. 

3. The discussion of professionalization 
leads almost directly into the related ques- 
tions of employe organizations generally 
and their function in dealing with the 
problem of relationship between the em- 
ployer, as represented by the trustees in 
the library, and the lesser professional 
and nonprofessional employes in the li- 
brary. 

4. The trend toward a closer bond of 
understanding and cooperation between the 
library and the personnel agency. He 
stressed this point, stating that he believed 
it to be far more important than discussing 
in detail various personnel problems and 
techniques, and that we need to establish 
the importance of the library as an operating 
agency relying on the personnel agency be- 
cause of the latter’s superior equipment for 
dealing with the solution of personnel prob- 
lems. 

5. The trend, evident at least in Cali- 
fornia, toward cooperative undertakings in- 
volving the personnel agency and the library 
in a number of jurisdictions joining in a 
common testing program to the end that 
candidates for employment in a number of 
places will not need to take a variety of 
tests but can qualify by one examination for 
employment in all of the participating agen- 
cies. 

Questions which followed brought out the 
recommendation that even the very small 
library with one or two people should have 
a classification scheme and the fact that the 
classification is of duties performed, not of 
the persons performing them. 
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SECOND SESSION 


On Tuesday afternoon, June 20, trustees 
gathered at the public library in three groups 
according to the size of library they repre- 
sented, for an informal discussion of trustee 
problems. Statements of some points in the 
ALL.A. Classification and Pay Plans for Mu- 
nicipal Public Libraries were distributed to 
each group to form a basis for discussion of 
personnel. 

The meeting for trustees of large libraries 
(cities over 100,000 population) was held at 
the San Francisco Public Library, with Mr. 
Newman presiding. 

Representatives were present from Los 
Angeles, Oakland, Brooklyn, Minneapo- 
lis, Gary, Washington, and Honolulu. Clas- 
sification of personnel and other personnel 
trends were emphasized in the discussion. 
The group was divided in opinion as to the 
fairness to librarians of state certification. 
Experiences were exchanged on methods of 
securing adequate financial support for pub- 
lic libraries. Library service to public parks, 
either through outdoor stations or book 
automobiles, was recommended by some of 
the trustees as a greatly appreciated service. 

Harry L. Gage, trustee of the Montclair 
(N.J.) Free Public Library, led the trustees 
of libraries in cities of from 10,000 up to 
100,000, and by unanimous vote the trustees 
present adopted the following resolutions: 

“1. That the A.L.A. be requested to pre- 
pare and forward to trustees a simple but 
comprehensive statement on the subject of 
the classification and certification of library 
personnel, to be accompanied by statements 
covering the successful operation of this 
plan in such states as California 

“2. That the trustees present be placed on 
record as favoring the establishment of a 
practicable retirement plan for superannu- 
ated personnel, based on sound actuarial 
principles” 

In the discussion of personnel Palo Alto, 


Calif., was reported as maintaining a scholar- 
ship fund for the training and advancement 
of staff members. 

The importance of staff associations was 
emphasized as an alternative for other forms 
of employe organizations. Trustees were 
urged to promote better acquaintanceship 
between their boards and library staffs. 

Frank discussion of union activities was 
followed by a statement from a Chicago staff 
member that the union in that city has less 
than 200 members and is encountering op- 
position to the union idea among those whom 
it seeks to enrol. 

On the subject of public relations, em- 
phasis was placed on the need for better 
understanding with local newspaper pub- 
lishers and editors. The “Friends of the 
Library” activity received favorable com> 
ment, though a small minority indicated their 
local use of this valuable aid. Service by 
the library to other municipal departments 
was demonstrated as building better under- 
standing. Bookmobiles were mentioned 
(Springfield, Ill., uses a trailer for its regu- 
lar library car). 

The need for extended interest among 
trustees in the possibilities for effective or- 
ganization work among and between trustee 
groups was exemplified by the rel- 
atively small number of trustees attending 
this convention, as against some 30,000 
library trustees in the United States who 
are responsible for this important public 
service. 

Trustees from towns under 10,000 met 
with John Dale Henderson, California, 
State Library, as leader. Topics discussed 
included: function of trustees to get library 
support, classification of library personnel, 
California’s proposed legal certification, 
local residence requirements, censorship, 
state library loans, A. G. Hall’s Library 
Trustee, and rental collections. 


TRUSTEES DINNER 


In the Delphian Room of the Clift Hotel, 
40 trustees gathered Tuesday, June 20, for 
their dinner meeting around a U-shaped 
table decorated with giant gladioli. The 


program following the banquet was opened 
with a message from the absent section 
chairman, Mrs. George H. Tomlinson, of 
Evanston, IIL: 
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Mrs. TomMutnson’s GREETING 


Trustees, Librarians, Friends: The invisi- 
ble bond of fellowship between those who 
believe in the values created by books for 
the people and seek in varied ways to bring 
this about, brings you here tonight. It brings 
my greeting and my thought to you also to- 
night and every night and day of this con- 
ference week. 

That California, the great northwest and 
southwest, will bring fresh life to the 
Trustees Section from this meeting, is my 
sincere hope and faith. 

If we sometimes raise the question of 
reasons for our existence as a group, it is 
inspiring to consider the accomplishments of 
individual trustees. 

A glance at the conference program dis- 
closes Harry L. Gage of Montclair, N.J., 
as speaker at the second general session and 
leader of trustee discussion. 

Mr. M. M. Harris from San Antonio, 
who will award a prize at the County and 
Regional Libraries Section, is much sought 
after at these annual conferences. He can- 
not always come. He is too busy in that 
great state of Texas where he has organized 
the League of Library Trustees and the 
People’s Library Movement, where he 
itinerates for state and federal aid to li- 
braries, and where from day to day in his 
two daily papers he contributes editorials 
and news stories on libraries, books, reading, 
or the plight of Texas in relation to all. 

This year one of our number has initiated 
a statistical study, having first secured a 
grant from the Carnegie Corporation, of 
the costs of library operation. He is a fre- 
quent and valued contributor to A.L.A. 
publications and organized the trustees in 
his own state a few years ago. 

Many others could be named who in 
their own states are extending the service 
of libraries, leading or helping to secure 
state aid or improved personnel. 

These outstanding individuals can serve 
as examples to the rest of us 30,000 who are 
doing little or nothing at all except in the 
home town. 

Perhaps all of us do not yet really see the 
interplay between the home town, the state, 
and the nation; how the success of the 
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movement in the larger circle affects the 
success of the local library. The theme of 
this conference is library personnel—stand- 
ards, pay, tenure, recruits. This same 
theme has been the concern of the A.L.A. 
throughout its six decades of life. Trained 
librarianship is the result, and the individual 
library has benefited by united effort im- 
possible to a single unit. 

It is easy to imagine and to experience 
the effects of books on our children and 
youth, on the unemployed, near us at home. 
To picture people in far corners of our 
own state, or the millions anywhere in this 
country who have no books or book service, 
is necessary if the great American dream 
of equal opportunity is to be realized. The 
policy of federal aid to libraries thus becomes 
a simple patriotic duty, while state aid, 
especially in the states where there is a sales 
tax, seems but the return to the taxpayers 
of money that they have all paid. 

Our secretary has told you the aims and 
accomplishments of the past year. Just 
in case some of you should receive a letter 
next year, even though it has been mime- 
ographed, please dash off a line in reply. 
There was considerable correspondence last 
year in one direction, but in return one per 
cent, perhaps. Nevertheless, wise or other- 
wise, we have faith in you here, and in the 
vast number not here, to become aware of 
the significance of the extension of library 
service and to discover your own function 
toward its realization. 

Too much cannot be said of the generous 
and efficient service and counsel at A.L.A 
Headquarters at all times to this section, 
particularly from Miss Estes, Miss Merrill, 
and their secretaries. 

To Mr. Newman also I am personally 
grateful for merging the meeting of Cali- 
fornia trustees with this meeting and for 
performing all the duties of the section 
chairman. The librarian of Oakland, Mr. 
Kaiser, our friend and counsellor, Mrs. J. 
Wells Smith of Los Angeles, and many 
others have helped. And but for the 
speakers, our meeting itself would be in 
vain. So you see how we are bound to- 
gether in a fellowship. 

*“ * * 
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Mr. Newman expressed his regret that 
the chairman was unable to be present and 
his appreciation of the message which he 
knew was shared by all present. 

Thomas Rolph, of the San Francisco 
board, greeted the trustees with a warm 
welcome to San Francisco. 

President Milton J. Ferguson, an honor 
guest of the section, spoke informally to the 
trustees, with whom he has a particularly 
close relationship. 


Proressor May’s AppreEss 


The speaker of the evening, Professor 
Samuel C. May, trustee of the Berkeley 
Public Library, and director of the Bureau 
of Public Administration, University of Cali- 
fornia, gave a stimulating talk on “The 
American Public Library as a Part of the 
Governmental Structure.” 

Thirty-six trustees registered at the con- 
ference, 18 men and 18 women. 


OFFICERS AND EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 
Officers of the section are: Chairman, 
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Mrs. George H. Tomlinson, Public Library, 
Evanston, IIl., to 1940; first vice chairman, 
Frank S. Bonham, Public Library, Cincin- 
nati and Hamilton County, Cincinnati, to 
1940; second vice chairman, J. J. Wea- 
dock, Jr., Public Library, Lima, Ohio, to 
1940; secretary-treasurer, Mrs. George 
Knaus, Public Library, River Forest, IIL, 
to 1941. 

Executive Committee members whose 
terms expire in 1940 are: D. H. Fitzpatrick, 
Public Library, Mason City, Iowa; M. 
Hubert O’Brien, Public Library, Detroit; 
M. M. Harris, San Antonio Express, San 
Antonio; and Mrs. Philip Sidney Smith, Pub- 
lic Library of the District of Columbia, 
Washington. Those whose terms expire in 
1941: B. F. Coen, Public Library, Fort Col- 
lins, Colo.; James L. Garabrant, Free Pub- 
lic Library, East Orange, N.J.; Laurence J. 
Harwood, Public Library, South Bend, Ind.; 
and H. G. Newman, Public Library, Oak- 
land. 

ANNA MATTHIES 
Secretary-Treasurer 


University Library Extension Service ‘Round Table 


evening, June 23, the University Li- 

brary Extension Service Round Table 
exhibited in its booth a selected group of 
pamphlets on various subjects, such as the 
modern woman, the youth movement, social 
questions, et cetera, and distributed classi- 
fied lists of them. Ethel Bryce, State Col- 
lege of Washington Library, Pullman, acted 
as chairman of the evening meeting. The 
first talk, by Glenn H. Jones, director of 
the Division of General College Extension, 
State College of Washington, was on “Ep- 
silon Sigma Omicron: Challenge to Modern 
Education.” He said in part: 


1 ADDITION to its meeting, Friday 


Mr. Jones’ Appress* 

The idea I am to discuss originated in 
the late ’20’s in Indiana, and was reported 
at the national convention of the General 
Federation of Women’s Clubs in 1928. A 
Washington delegate brought the idea back, 

* Abridged. 


and Epsilon Sigma Omicron was organized 
in June, 1931, at the annual Washington 
State Federation of Women’s Clubs conven- 
tion, designating the Division of General 
College Extension of the State College of 
Washington as its educational affiliate. 

It is an honorary sorority functioning with 
the state and national federations of wom- 
en’s clubs. In order to qualify, a woman 
must read books appearing on certain ap- 
proved lists and submit a written report on 
each book. Critical reading is thus encour- 
aged through insistence upon written re- 
ports, and the plan encourages high stand- 
ards. 

Greek initials stand for the motto of the 
sorority, “Enlighten Your Own Pathway.” 
Those who have earned membership by com- 
pleting four courses are privileged to wear a 
pin. Those who have done four times the 
work necessary for membership may wear a 
torch as a guard. There are a national and 
state constitution, several songs, an ode, and 
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a crest rich in symbolism. Membership 
in the society can be earned only by women 
who are members in good standing of a 
federated club. While according to its own 
designation it is nonsocial and nonsecret, 
actually, at least in the state of Washington, 
the sorority organization functions as the 
social side of the study program. 

Turning to the study side of the program, 
the “pledges” enrol for an approved reading 
course, sending their reports to the state 
college or university which serves as the 
educational center. In Oklahoma I under- 
stand that this service is performed by the 
state library rather than by an institution of 
higher learning. 

Faculty members of the college or uni- 
versity compile bibliographies known as 
home-study courses, containing between 
twenty to eighty titles, but a course is con- 
sidered finished when from seven to ten 
books have been read and reported on. In 
Washington we have a standing faculty 
committee whose chairman is the extension 
librarian, with an economist, a political sci- 
entist, an English professor, and a home 
economist as members, and the director of 
general college extension acting ex officio. 
This committee in specialized fields calls up- 
on various faculty members for assistance, 
so that those who use the bibliographies 
benefit from a thoroughly professional serv- 
ice. In reference to modern fiction, the 
shadow of Anthony Comstock sometimes 
falls across the meeting table in the form 
of a letter of protest. 

Likewise, the educational institution keeps 
the records, certifies the courses as they are 
completed, and usually charges a small en- 
rolment fee. For a small additional fee, 
papers will be criticized by a member of 
the extension staff. A course is generally 
considered the equivalent of one semester 
hour of college work in residence, although 
no college credit is given. Upon becoming 
eligible for either a pin or torch, a pledge 
transmits her certificates to the state presi- 
dent, pays her $2 dues, and attends a diplo- 
ma-granting ceremony. 

There has grown up in our own state a 
liaison officer nominated during the annual 
convention of the state federation at the 
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E.S.O. breakfast, and appointed by the di- 
rector of extension as a staff member with- 
out pay; the small enrolment fees collected 
from those working on the courses being 
used to pay her travel and incidental ex- 
penses. Members far from the center of 
activity need constant stimulation, which 
busy extension division staffs, with many 
irons in the fire, cannot give. The organi- 
zation thrives or withers according to 
whether one devoted person with enthusiasm 
and a talent for organization can keep the 
work growing. 

In Washington an interesting variation 
has appeared. The work is carried on in 
local “circles,” departments within local 
federated clubs. Their reports are not sent 
to the college, but are read and criticized 
by a “local study director,” who must be a 
college graduate—usually a high school 
teacher disemployed by reason of matri- 
mony. 

Meetings of the circles usually alternate 
with meetings of the sponsoring organiza- 
tion, and consequently are held bi-weekly. 
They speak of themselves as “the girls,” 
serve tea, and are very decided in their 
opinions. The average group takes a course 
or two a season so that they generally are 
not finished with their membership work for 
three or four years. Few college under- 
graduates work as hard or accomplish as 
much in the way of self-improvement for 
one semester hour of credit. 

Some time ago I read a wide range of 
reviews which members and pledges had 
turned in. In educational attainment, their 
authors ranged from women who had 
dropped out of the grades before gradua- 
tion from grammar school to college grad- 
uates. Noting the difference between the 
first and the later attempts, I am thoroughly 
convinced that this work has developed 
standards of appreciation. 

These groups stand in sharp contrast to 
the type of women’s clubs with which we are 
all too familiar; the type which gains the 
name “literary” by reason of one book re- 
view from each member during the year, to 
which the others react by assuming that 
after they have heard the review, they have 
read the book, 
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As another benefit, I unabashedly point 
out that such work is good public relations 
for colleges and universities which need good 
public relations to keep them going. Simi- 
larly, the members and pledges within the 
groups take great pleasure and pride in 
their connection with an institution of higher 
learning. Difficulties are largely financial; 
women and husbands are unaccustomed to 
paying for such professional service. Field 
workers are essential. Administration tech- 
niques are as yet too complicated. 

The group persists because of growing 
leisure in our present economy and the de- 
sire among ordinary women for its more 
mature use. Recognition of achievement by 
the university, and the human satisfaction of 
the ritual, pin, crest, etc., play a large part 
too. Largely, it is a challenge to our leader- 
ship to satisfy the cultural demands of mod- 
ern civilization. 


x* * * 


In his paper on “Safety Education,” the 
second speaker, Herbert H. Scott, Exten- 
sion Division, University of Oklahoma, said 
in part: 

Mr. Scort’s ApprEss* 


If we should read in the morning paper 
that a foreign enemy had invaded our coun- 
try; gone into our homes and murdered men, 
women, and children; invaded our industrial 
plants and taken many lives; and gone into 
the playgrounds and slaughtered little chil- 
dren—for a grand total of 100,000 persons 
—what would we do? The entire nation 
would immediately mobilize and repulse the 
invader. Yet the continuous catastrophe of 
death by accident goes on about us and we 
do not respond to the need of safety. 

The cumulative duration of wars in which 
this country has taken part since the Declara- 
tion of Independence has been approximately 
fifteen years, with a loss of nearly 250,000 
American soldiers’ lives. But during the last 
fifteen years, nearly six times as many people 
have been killed in accidents. One out of 
every four families was disabled by accidental 
injury in 1937, a total of nearly ten million, 
costing an average of $115 per family in the 


* Abridged. 
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nation. It is high time we reset our compass 
of safety to prevent this weekly recurrence of 
life-loss. 

There is, I believe, sufficient proof that 
safety education has materially reduced acci- 
dental loss of lives, injuries, and loss of prop- 
erty in recent years. However, there remains 
much to be done in the educational program, 
and the library finds both a duty and an op- 
portunity, particularly through library exten- 
sion. It can serve as a storehouse of knowl- 
edge and act as a cooperating agency with all 
national, state, and local organizations in 
furthering safety programs. We must not 
only put over the idea of knowing what is 
safe, but get the maximum of acting safety at 
all times. 

Extension libraries should have collections 
of books, pamphlets, bulletins, speeches, 
forums, plays, radio skits, motion picture 
films, lantern slides, charts, and graphs. In 
the field of visual aids, in addition to films and 
s®ides, a safety exhibit was lent extensively 
in Oklahoma to schools and organizations, 
thus informing the public as to what is avail- 
able in the field and where and how it may 
be obtained. It not only carried a message 
in itself, but stimulated interest in the study 
of other safety materials. 

The library extension of the university co- 
operates with the Oklahoma State Safety 
Council, the state department of education, 
the National Safety Council, the parent- 
teacher association, civic clubs, et cetera, and 
the materials on safety are available to all 
groups and individuals working for safety. 

In addition, the library extension in our 
state gives assistance in safety institutes, short 
courses, lectures, public forums, radio forums, 
planning assembly programs for schools and 
for study clubs. Last year, our library exten- 
sion staff cooperated with the Oklahoma 
Safety Council, State Department of Public 
Safety, et cetera, in conducting district safety 
institutes at the teachers college, the Okla- 
homa Agricultural and Mechanical College, 
and the university. One five-day session of 
safety experts was held at the university at 
which time a tentative course of study in 
safety for secondary schools was evolved. 
The extension division also conducts a Family 
Life Radio Forum with Dr. Alice Sowers as 
director. This is a weekly broadcast over our 
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university station, WNAD, and is carried 
over the Oklahoma network of eight stations. 
Organized listening groups hear programs in 
which safety is stressed with the entire pro- 
gram—discussion and skit—devoted to safety 
several times a year. Here, too, library ex- 
tension is drawn upon. It has a broad field 
of service, and a great job can be done for 
society if we will only be alert to our duties. 


* * * 


Following the papers, a panel discussed the 
question: “Should Library Extension Be 
Handled by a Single State Agency, i.e., the 
State Library or Library Commission, or 
through Institutions of Higher Learning and 
Their Staffs of Experts?” Mabel R. Gillis, 
State Library, Sacramento, Calif., stated the 
case for state libraries, and Ruth M. Heiss, 
State College Library, Corvallis, Ore., for 
institutions of higher learning. 


PANEL DIscUSSION 


Miss Gillis prefaced her remarks by stating 
that she was in the peculiar position of advo- 
cating a policy and then having to confess that 
it was not adhered to. If conditions were 
favorable, however, she would advocate the 
original plan and so would at least outline it 
with conviction. She said, in part: 

“The framework of California library 
service is simple. In our cities are municipal 
libraries covering all urban territory. To 
extend book service to the rural areas, we 
have county libraries with headquarters in 
the county seat and branches or stations in 
all communities not served by city libraries. 
In spite of the fact that ten counties are 
without county libraries, less than 2 per cent 
of our population are without a main library, 
branch, or station within easy availability. 
Supplementing city and county libraries with 
their many distributing points—4205 in our 
state—is the state library, established in 1850, 
the same year that California became a state. 
The basic collection is sound, interesting in 
variety, and in many instances very valuable. 
After the first fifty years of growth, emphasis 
was placed on expanding service from the 
limited use made by legislators and state 
officers to potential users wherever located. 
This service is given through libraries. 
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Where no libraries have been established, in. 
dividuals may borrow directly. This set-up 
gives the readers in the state a system with 
many advantages. 

“In the first place it prevents undue dupli- 
cation of infrequently used titles. Local li- 
braries provide the books that are repeatedly 
asked for and worn out in circulation in that 
area, the state library those that will probably 
be used first in one part of the state, then in 
another. To knit the system more closely 
together, the state library maintains a union 
catalog of county, and some city and univer- 
sity libraries, and is thus able to locate books 
not found on its own shelves. Very generous 
interlibrary loan relations are maintained. 

“Another advantage of this plan is that any 
reader need go no further than his community 
store, his post office, or his service station to 
file his request for books. With a highly 
developed interloan system, the system should 
serve the university extension student as well 
as any other borrower. Logically, in this 
plan, he applies at his nearest branch library 
for the needed book. The branch libraries 
apply to the branch library headquarters if 
the book is not in their collection. In turn 


the county librarian applies to the state li- 


brary which sends the book directly to the 
branch. If conditions were favorable this 
plan, in my opinion, would be the perfect one, 
with free, reasonably speedy service, and 
patrons accustomed to it. 

“A point against it is that the University of 
California has had to set up a book service 
for extension students. I do admit the diffi- 
culty of getting adequate public library sup- 
port. City and county libraries cannot buy 
sufficient copies of needed titles, nor can they 
allow borrowers to keep books as long as is 
sometimes necessary. The state library fund 
has to be spread too thin to give much aid to 
extension students. Given adequate funds, a 
cooperative system like ours should be able 
to adjust itself to university extension de- 
mands.” 

Ruth Heiss, speaking next from the point 
of view of the university, said in part: 

“The chief end of library extension is to 
bring library service within the reach of all. 
To state the case for either the state library, 
library commission, or state institutions ef 
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higher learning requires first an understand- 
ing of the work which a library extension 
agency performs and some of the possible 
fields in which it may develop. 

“Methods of projecting service to the 
masses are: book loans, package libraries 
(ie., permanent groups, temporary collec- 
tions mostly seasonal, particular request col- 
lections ), general information service, reading 
lists and study outlines, and library promo- 
tion. The library of the state-supported 
university is particularly adapted to adminis- 
ter these services. 

“Take book loans. Libraries of institutions 
of higher learning have the technical or 
unusual books which the general public li- 
brary cannot stock, e.g., the extension library 
service given in Wisconsin to the medical pro- 
fession by the state university. Again, one of 
the chief objections to division of authority 
among several agencies is the duplication 
involved, with resulting confusion to patrons. 
Dependence on the subject-divisional nature 
of state institutions of higher learning, with 
the consequently broader scope of service, 
offers a solution. 

“Package libraries—collections of pam- 
phlets, bulletins, clippings, and what-have-you 
assembled upon a given subject—play an im- 
portant part in the work of general university 
extension. An even more important branch 
of usefulness remains to be developed for 
package libraries by the land-grant colleges 
through more direct cooperation with the 
staffs of agricultural extension workers. 
County and home demonstration agents, 
being already well distributed throughout the 
state and permeating into the home life of 
small and inaccessible communities, are in a 
strategic position to become the ally of the 
college library, not only to recommend library 
materials but to assist in their dissemination. 
Then, immediately available to state-wide li- 
brary extension is a corps of experts whose 
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services are already paid for and whose choice 
of basic literature is already available within 
state-owned libraries, and since the funda- 
mental costs are already taken care of in the 
university set-up, there is only the major 
expense of administration of such service. 
“The library of an institution of higher 
learning is eminently suited to information 
service, as the teaching staff is the ultimate 
in subject specialization and librarians would 
have to be seers to answer unaided all the 
questions which come in the library mail. 
“The University of Michigan service to 
alumni groups through its reading lists and 
the University of North Carolina library 
extension division’s study outlines for 
women’s clubs illustrate this fourth point. 
“Library promotion could be handled 
through radio stations controlled by state 
universities, thus acquainting individuals in 
small and scattered communities with the 
educational resources and information service 
available through the university library. 
Again, widely distributed throughout the 
state are the university trained teachers who 
naturally turn to the Alma Mater when in 
need of help or materials. A real paucity of 
resources faces many a teacher with modern 
curricular emphasis on many books. Who 
can help better than the university library? 
“Through mutual understanding, division 
of work, and sufficient publicity, libraries of 
institutions of higher learning can and should 
carry the responsibility of state-wide library 
service even where a state library or com- 
mission may already be functioning. Success- 
ful library extension depends not on who does 
it, but that it is done.” 


CHAIRMAN ELECTED 


Mrs. Adele Bittner, University of Indiana 
Library, Bloomington, was appointed chair- 
man for 1939-40. 

EtrHet M. Bryce, Chairman 











Visual Methods (ommittee 


HE Visual Methods Committee held 
a joint meeting with the School Li- 
braries Section Monday afternoon, 
June 19, at the San Francisco Public Li- 
brary. Elsa R. Berner, chairman of the 
section, presided. Boyd B. Rakestraw, as- 
sistant director, Extension Division, Uni- 
versity of California, presented three short 
educational films chosen to show the prog- 
ress in this field. A silent film of part of 
Lady of the Lake was followed by a March 
of Time film on soil erosion and a recent 
Erpi film on metalcraft. Mr. Rakestraw 
then spoke on “The Library as a Cooperat- 
ing Unit in Film Distribution.” 


Mr. RAKESTRAW’S PAPER* 


It becomes increasingly apparent, with the 
growing use of motion pictures in education, 
that the problem of their best employment 
is not solved. It has no precedents for its 
solution; it must be faced with an open 
mind, if we are to make proper use of this 
new and valuable aid to the training of 
pupils. Films are in a different category 
from all other aids to education; we are only 
now beginning to understand their worth 
and to show others how they may best be 
employed. 

The truth of these statements may be 
proved by reference to the literature on the 
use of films. Margaret R. Greer’s thought- 
ful article on “The Library and Its Care and 
Use of Films” in the Wilson Library Bul- 
letin, February, 1939, offers a partial solution 
to the problem of handling and distribut- 
ing films within a single school unit. She 
points out the dangers of trying to make 
the teacher of science, for instance, the school 
film librarian; the job is too big for one 
man burdened with other duties of teaching 
and administration. Her suggestion is that 
the school library can best deal with the 
problem by using the storage and distribution 
facilities afforded by the library and the 
service facilities afforded by the science 
classes and student clubs interested in cine- 
matography. 

* Abridged. 


Yet this solution is still, I think, inade. 
quate unless the school librarian is given an 
adequate additional technical staff. Very 
few school librarians are trained in the tech- 
nique of handling films, and few school 
libraries are large enough to warrant large 
collections of films. It is possible, of course, 
to set up a storage space in the library for 
the films and to check them in and out as 
various classes use them. It might also be 
possible to use the various facilities of the 
science classes and the pupil film clubs, 
Yet there is a definite technique involved in 
handling films, one not learned overnight 
which requires technical skill and added staff, 
Films are rather expensive matters; a book 
costs, on an average, two or three dollars; a 
film usually costs from ten to fifteen times 
as much. A slight defect in a book is not 
particularly noticeable, while even a rela- 
tively minor mishandling of a film may spoil 
a rather large investment. For that reason it 
is most important that the staff be competent 
to protect the investment, as well as make 
the materials readily available, and in the 
small school library this is impossible. 

I know of no school librarian who will ad- 
mit that her job is a sinecure. Often she 
has to advise students, to assist in the selec- 
tion of books, adjust her library to meet the 
requirements of her individual school most 
efficiently, and keep a watchful eye on study 
halls—all in addition to the manifold daily 
tasks of the library itself. And therefore 
comparatively few librarians, I dare say, 
will welcome the labor of providing a place 
of the proper temperature and humidity for 
the safe storage of films, to say nothing of 
supervising the pupils in their efforts of car- 
ing for these films in an individual school 
library. 

A further problem arises. Though shelf 
space in the library be set aside for films 
while they are in active use in the school, still 
they cannot be kept there at all times; and 
finding adequate and proper storage space 
for them elsewhere may be difficult. This 
solution of letting the librarian do it without 
added staff and space is a little too much 
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like the old one—letting the science teacher 
handle all the films—asking someone with 
afull-time job to take on a little more work. 

What, then, is the librarian’s place in the 
administration of the program of visual edu- 
cation? She serves on committees for the 
selection of films and her specialized training 
has well prepared her for the evaluation 
with teachers of films of all sorts used in 
education. 

The library itself may be used abundantly 
in the program of visual education. Every 
library is by its nature a depository of in- 
formation on many subjects, collected from 
many sources, and made quickly available 
to everyone interested. There lies the func- 
tion of the library and the librarian in 
yisual education. She can collect material 
describing the films and their content and 
comments on their field of greatest useful- 
ness. She can, by a study of this material, 
make a preliminary evaluation of films and 
arrange for their previewing. This evalua- 
tion leads naturally to the preparation of a 
list of films which can be most useful to 
the school. The list itself, divided perhaps 
into subject categories, is readily available 
to all teachers in the library. 

The librarian by her acquaintance with 
the material, is in a position to provide 
teachers with guides to assist them in the 
most profitable use of films. The library 
itself, primarily a storehouse of books, is 
always there to provide teachers with many 
books not only for themselves but also for 
the pupils for whom the films are intended. 

The library, then, should be really a co- 
operative unit, a middleman, almost, stand- 
ing between the multifarious sources of 
films and the ultimate consumer, the school. 
Its real function as a school department is 
to send for films, as for other materials, and 
with teachers to arrange for their preview- 
ing and evaluation in terms of their useful- 
ness to the school. In addition, the library’s 
function is to handle the mechanics of lending 
them to the various classes and to see that 
they are returned in good condition to the 
place from which they came. Further than 
this the library can hardly go without con- 
siderable difficulty. 

The advantage of a central or large area 
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film library service can be illustrated by the 
California county library service to schools. 
Books are kept in various centers, where 
they can be made available to libraries all 
over the state and can be borrowed as 
needed. The service is set up primarily as 
an aid to such libraries as cannot afford 
large collections and has proved, in its field, 
highly successful. 

This success is due to the fact that the 
service takes into account the problems of 
the libraries which it serves. Individual 
schools cannot afford the number of books 
which they need, just as the average school 
library cannot afford to keep on hand a large 
number of films. But the need for these 
books, for both teachers and students, is 
promptly met by the central distributing 
agencies. So also the need for films can be 
met by means of central agencies which can 
distribute films as they are called for, collect 
them when they have been used, store them 
properly, and make such repairs as may be 
necessary. It is very much more economical 
to employ a few properly trained technicians 
to care for the films through a central 
agency, the school librarian supervising them 
while in the school, than it is to leave this 
whole responsibility to librarians and student 
helpers who, with the best will in the world, 
can never have the same ability in this direc- 
tion as those who are trained for this work. 
Furthermore it is a much simpler matter 
to arrange for comparatively large storage 
space in areas adjacent to the central agency 
library for the rather bulky film containers. 

The economy extends also to the films 
themselves. Just as the agencies of the Cali- 
fornia county library system obviate the 
necessity of providing several libraries with 
identical copies of necessary books, so central 
film agencies would provide films sufficient to 
supply all the schools, in their districts, mak- 
ing unnecessary the expensive duplication of 
prints. The money thus saved—a very con- 
siderable item—may be profitably spent on 
new films as they appear. In this way all 
the schools see all the films—as they cer- 
tainly could not afford to do if each attempt- 
ed to maintain its own collection, storage, 
and distribution. 

This is a new job which faces us. There 
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is no use trying to get it done with the old 
tools. The tools are good for their pur- 
poses, but if we try to use them for tasks 
for which they are not made, we are not 
going to have the job well done, and we 
are going to do the tools a great deal of 
harm. We have to get together and forge 
new tools—tools made for doing a job which 
has never arisen before, a job which cannot 
be solved in any of the old ways. To the 
librarian, already well trained, viewing the 
field as a whole, and fully aware of teaching 
needs and film sources, we look for help 


in the solution. 
7 * ~ 


The second speaker, Marguerite Kirk, 
Board of Education Library, Newark, N.J., 
discussed the “Film and Book,” saying: 


Miss Kirxk’s PAPER 


A few years ago a paper entitled “Film 
and Book” might well have been in the 
nature of a discussion of the suitability of 
films and other visual aids as a legitimate 
part of the school library. Such a defense 
is happily now unnecessary for all who con- 
sider the library as the vital and expanding 
center for the illustrative instructional ma- 
terials of the school. Since the school library 
can never be static, it must reach ahead in 
its policies and philosophies if it is to be a 
determining force in the school. 

The section on Motion Picture and Radio, 
of the Regents’ Inquiry into the Character 
and Cost of Public Education, begins with the 
following statement: 

“Education in its broadest sense includes 
all the influences which affect the thoughts, 
feelings, attitudes, and standards of mankind. 
In this sense education embraces all of the 
varied experiences of life itself, in particular, 
contacts with other minds. The impact of 
ideas, no matter how communicated, con- 
stitutes a tremendous influence on the 
thoughts of all members of society. Because 
they are unremittingly at work and because 
their compass is exceedingly wide, periodicals, 
motion pictures, and the radio are among 
the most powerful disseminators of ideas. 
This is an important fact for educators to 
remember, for no matter what may be the 
effects of their organized educational en- 
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deavors, it is certain that they are modified 
by the tremendous influence exerted by these 
powerful agencies.” 

This paper is written with the assumption 
that the librarian who is “unremittingly at 
work,” anyway, will want to play a part 
in the dissemination of ideas and will wish 
concrete and practical suggestions for assim. 
ilating this significant material which moderg 
teaching techniques require. Margaret R. 
Greer in the Wilson Library Bulletin for 
February has made very clear that the li- 
brarian can do it.2 Just how does she 
proceed and what are some of the bridges 
to be crossed before the film is at home with 
the book and the librarian at ease with the 
film? 

The problem of coordinating the book and 
the film is a challenging and somewhat be- 
wildering task requiring an entirely new set 
of skills and vocabulary. The librarian may 
wake up some morning to find herself the 
proud possessor of an almost unorganized 
set of glass slides and a large number of 
assorted tin cans. She learns that the small- 
est can contains, not thumb tacks, as she had 
hoped, but a small roll of film. This is a 
filmslide or a filmstrip. The next can, which 
is large enough to contain paste, is wider. 
It, too, is a film, it slides and it is a strip but 
this is a still film. Yes, the first one was 
still but we do not mention that fact. Are 
these all movies? No indeed! The largest 
and flattest boxes are the movies. Silent or 
sound? Just look at the sprocket holes. 
She did not know or even care yesterday 
but now she knows there are 16 mm. and 
35 mm. movies on safety and inflammable 
film in her stock. Do all the films use the 
same projector? When the now completely 
baffled librarian discovers each type of film 
requires a different projector or attachment 
she wishes she had had a course in mechanics 
instead of bibliography. No readers adviser 
is in sight but she knows “you can find it in 
a book” and she turns to her stacks for aid. 
There the largest and newest book on the 
subject is Visualizing the Curriculum by 


1New York (State) University, Regents’ Inquiry 
into the Character and Cost of Public Education. 
New York, McGraw-Hill, 1938-39. 

?Greer, Margaret R. “The Librar 
and Use of Films.” Wilson Library 
February, 1939. 
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Hoban.* With this excellent introduction 
the librarian finds that she has inherited a 
gold mine of concrete material closely re- 
lated to her books, pictures, and maps. She 
also learns in a chapter on “Administering 
a Visual Aid Program” that in the final 
analysis efficient procedure in administering 
a visual-sensory aids program consists, first, 
in securing the necessary materials; second, 
classifying these materials and organizing 
them in relation to curriculum units; third, 
listing the materials for the information of 
teachers; fourth, providing for the care and 
repair of the materials; fifth, making them 
easily available to teachers; sixth, seeing that 
they are intelligently and effectively used in 
instruction; seventh, seeing that they are re- 
turned promptly to the housing center after 
having been used. 

Although written with school administra- 

tors and not librarians in mind, this all 
sounds very much like regular library work 
and the librarian heartened and reassured, 
proceeds to make the assorted films an 
integral part and not merely an unwanted 
addition to her library. The library on film 
and glass must be as accessible as that in 
books, and the same processes may be used 
to,catalog, classify, and publicize it. 
v In order to keep library records and cata- 
logs uniform it is desirable to treat visual 
materials as books, classify them according 
to the Dewey classification, and develop a 
subject heading list with special reference 
to the demands of the school curriculum. 
When the films have been cataloged and the 
cards filed with the regular catalog of books 
and a uniform charging system established, 
the first step in relating films to books has 
been accomplished. Those who look for a 
book in the catalog may then discover there 
is also a film, and the visual-minded, search- 
ing for a particular film, may discover a book 
which they did not know existed. A staff 
alert to the possibilities of both media make 
complete coordination a reality. 

Since the ultimate success of the use of 
visual aids will rest on the care with which 
they may be used by the busy teacher, sched- 
uling and training in the use of the equip- 
ment is the next step in the organization 


*Hoban, C. F. Visualizing the Curriculum. New 
York, Cordon, 1937. 
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program. A thorough inventory of all equip- 
ment in the school is necessary. If the li- 
brarian is to be in charge of the films it is 
advisable for her also to have charge of the 
projection equipment so that it may be sched- 
uled and charged as other library material. 
This prevents one department monopolizing 
the equipment and makes for equalization of 
opportunity for visual instruction for all 
classes. Adequate locked cases will be neces- 
sary for its safe storage when not in use. 
Since no teacher should attempt to use the 
motion picture projector or stereopticon lan- 
tern and its attachments until thoroughly 
trained in their use the librarian will need to 
arrange for these lessons. In many of our 
high schools the student motion picture clubs 
handle all the projection for the library. 
Most high school boys find operating a mo- 
tion picture machine and inspecting and re- 
winding film in their free periods, and even 
after school, a privilege. A faculty commit- 
tee of those interested in promoting visual 
aids can always secure one mechanically- 
inclined member to solve the usual technical 
difficulties which present themselves. Most 
dealers selling equipment provide some 
servicing arrangement which will take care 
of all necessary repairs outside of routine 
oiling and cleaning. 

An effective method of publicity for these 
new resources, and a very tactful one in 
view of the recency of the librarian’s intro- 
duction to the field, is a series of previews 
for the purpose of evaluating visual ma- 
terials. Last year in Newark, all teachers 
in grades four to six were invited in groups 
of not over twenty to evaluate all visual ma- 
terials for specific social study units. For 
these meetings the Board of Education Li- 
brary prepared a preliminary bibliography 
containing all motion pictures, filmslides, still 
films, slides, textbooks, library books, units 
of work, museum and public library ma- 
terial which could be used by a teacher teach- 
ing the particular unit to be considered. 
Representative films, slides, still films, and 
other visual materials were demonstrated 
and teachers asked to evaluate and assist in 
the grading. Teachers were also given a 
questionnaire on equipment in their schools 
and their use of visual aids. This was used 
as a basis for further follow-up with the 
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principal and to start a program of training 
teachers in the use of equipment. The most 
attractive books available on the Approved 
Library List* were on display at the meetings 
and one librarian spoke on the new and out- 
standing books related to the unit. A repre- 
sentative from the public library and the 
museum spoke on their special services with 
examples of their pictures, maps, books, and 
objects on display. As a result of the meet- 
ings very ample bibliographies of all avail- 
able instructional material appeared in the 
outlines of all the new social studies units 
distributed to teachers this year. Decided in- 
crease in the use of films and all visual ma- 
terials by the classroom teacher has resulted. 

In high schools, where curriculum revi- 
sion is now in process, committees have been 
asked to evaluate all visual materials before 
listing them in their new courses of study. 
Selected groups of teachers are invited to 
all previews of new or borrowed films to 
evaluate them in terms of the school cur- 
riculum. Wherever possible these previews 
have been arranged to interest some specific 
grade level or subject field; for example, 
films for primary activity units or art ap- 
preciation for high school art teachers. 

The department has encouraged pupil rat- 
ing of films both as a help to the department 
in grading and also to develop discrimina- 
tion in looking at pictures. By adding a 
question as to books read on the same sub- 
ject it is hoped that students will form the 
habit of following some interest awakened 
through the film into further research in 
books. The pupil rating has not been in 
practice long enough to form any definite 
conclusion but there are significant indica- 
tions that the educational film will stimulate 
library reading. 

All bibliographies sent out from the cen- 
tral office by department heads have visual 
aids included with book references. Pre- 
views for evaluation of teaching aids have 
been arranged in cooperation with all de- 
partments. Special committees at work on 
safety and on posture have had all visual, 
as well as book, aids collected for demon- 
stration and exhibit. These include post- 
ers, charts, pamphlets, books, and films. 


* Newark (N.J.) Board of Education. 


Approved 
Library List. The Board, 1939. 
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To facilitate ordering, an alphabetical 
subject list of all visual aids available from 
the board of education has been mimeo. 
graphed. This list is not descriptive but js 
really a printed catalog of the subjects coy. 
ered by our visual aids indicating the type 
of material available on each subject. 

As this combined list could not give suff- 
cient material on the motion picture to assist 
the teacher in selecting, for a specific teach. 
ing unit, an annotated graded list was pre 
pared, classifying and describing the motion 
pictures in more detail. These catalogs were 
distributed to principals and librarians in 
schools and to members of our visual aid 
committees. These visual aid committees 
are small groups of representative teachers 
who have been appointed to serve, organize, 
and promote the use of visual aids in each 
school. The department has worked through 
these teachers and with the librarians in 
letting teachers know of new _ resources, 
These committees have arranged for meet- 
ings within the school to demonstrate various 
types of visual aids and to present new ma- 
terials. Suggestions for improving service 
for additions to the collection have come 
from these small meetings within each school. 
To keep these committees informed of the 
department activities, Film and Book, a bul- 
letin with news of new books, pamphlets, and 
films has been mimeographed. This has been 
especially useful in informing the schools 
of excellent films borrowed on a_ short- 
time loan which have to be booked rather 
closely to secure maximum use while in our 
hands. 

The steadily increasing policy of business 
advertising through the film has made a 
great many films of industrial processes and 
techniques free for short- or long-time loan, 
depending on the amount of use which can 
be made. Steel, Man’s Servant, or Jerry 
Pulls the Strings are examples of this type 
of free film, containing little or no advertis- 
ing, which make industrial devices and meth- 
ods very graphic. It is desirable to have 
these films while they are new and up to 
date. Business Screen, a magazine of com- 
mercial and educational films, is a first aid 
in securing advance information on projected 
business films. 

Some of our best health films are sent 
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free of charge by insurance companies. This 
year we were able to secure prints of the 
New Day prepared by the Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company as propaganda for early 
treatment of pneumonia. Children in the 
schools were seeing this concurrently with its 
showing in the local theaters. A_ special 
drive on a program for safety in the schools 
has received much impetus from the motion 
pictures secured on long-time loan from the 
automobile manufacturers and insurance 
companies. 

The Educational Film Catalog* is invalu- 
able not only as an aid in selecting material 
but also in helping to answer the critical 
who wonder why films on certain subjects 
are not included in the film library. It is 
safe to assume that if there is a good edu- 
cational film in existence on a subject it will 
be included in this list. The Association of 
School Film Libraries® has also issued its 
first catalog of outstanding films and through 
this organization March of Time and other 
films will be available to members. The 
majority of producers will send films for 
preview before purchase so that there need 
be no guess work involved. Previews are 
the best possible publicity for new films or 
sets of slides. 

In the matter of selection of visual aids 
lies one of the strongest arguments for the 
librarian being in charge of the collection. 
She has had definite training in selecting and 
evaluating other instructional aids and books. 
It is true that the film requires different 
criteria for evaluation than the book but 
with her knowledge of other sources she is 
a better judge than one acquainted with only 
one medium of communication. The librar- 
ian previewing a new primary film on Mex- 
ico may discover that it is a much better 
introduction. to Mexico for the pupils of the 
fourth grade than the books or pictures she 
has sent to their teachers, or she may decide 
as she sees the black and white film that 
the Forest Pool by Armer,’ with its vivid 
pictures, will make Mexico more real to that 
particular class. Perhaps she will see that 
one is a good introduction to the unit, the 


5 Educational Film Catalog. New York, H. W. 
Wilson. Cumulative. 

* Association of School Film Libraries. 
Vol. 1. New York, The Association, 1939. 

tTArmer, Laura. Forest Pool. 
mans, Green, 1938. 
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other a better review. In any event she 
well knows the value and place of each 
medium and the best time for its use. She 
will be able to suggest the right tool at the 
right time. 

There are great possibilities in the inte- 
gration of films and books yet untried. 
Whenever films are sent out, a selected list 
of books which can be suggestive should 
accompany the digest prepared by the pro- 
ducer. An outline of a short book talk on 
the subject, with references to specific parts 
of books related to the film, would be ideal 
for the teacher in the introduction or sum- 
mary of her visual lesson. Publishers, li- 
brarians, and visual aid producers should get 
together on the reproduction of the vivid and 
graphic illustrations in children’s books on 
slides, still films, and film slides. Widely 
distributed, these would do much to popu- 
larize the books and would provide better 
pictures for enriching school subjects than 
are now available on the average film slides 
or lantern slides. Bertha L. Gunterman 
of Longmans, Green and Company made a 
start with her film slide made from the book, 
Once upon a Time in Egypt® With the 
rapid development of both color photography 
and the new small 2 by 2 inch slide, the 
children’s librarian of tomorrow will not 
need to take books to her school for her 
book talk, but with the small projector 
in a case, smaller than a doctor’s satchel 
and a small box of slides, she can introduce 
her goods in as graphic manner as the 
modern salesman who uses filmslides as a 
part of his sales talk. 

The Commission on Human Relations of 
the Progressive Education Association has 
just announced the availability for rental of 
the Human Relations Series of Films. The 
commission has spent considerable time pre- 
paring and experimenting with these films 
before releasing them for school use. They 
are excerpts from photoplays, selected and 
edited for their value in character education 
and group guidance. The film is not to be 
shown as a lesson in itself but is to be used 
to stimulate pupil discussion in courses in 
human relations. Excerpts from approxi- 
mately 50 motion pictures are available, in- 


5’ Gere, Frances K. Once upon a Time in Egypt. 
New York, Longmans, Green, 1938. 
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cluding the Life of Emile Zola, Good Earth, 
Dodsworth, Captains Courageous, Dead 
End, Arrowsmith, Louis Pasteur, Alice 
Adams, and Men in White. Anyone who is 
uncertain about films as a part of the library 
should see Alice V. Keliher of the Progressive 
Education Association demonstrate with 
young people the use of these plays, novels, 
and biographies on film as a basis for a 
discussion of modern problems in human re- 
lations. 

After witnessing one of the demonstra- 
tions librarians cannot but be keenly aware 
of the importance of the brief films as teach- 
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ing materials and the necessity for correlat. 
ing their use with that of books and maga. 
zines. 

This paper is written in no sense as q 
plea to replace. the library of books with 
films but rather as an appeal to librarians to 
think of the film as another very important 
type of book. These synthetic capsules may 
replace some of the heavier “food” of today 
and unless the librarian grasps her oppor- 
tunity the librarian of tomorrow may find 
herself with only the tools of yesterday. 

Mary U. RotHrock and 
Esa R. Berner, Co-Chairmen 


Work with the Blind ‘Round Table 


HE meeting of the Round Table on 

Work with the Blind was held Wed- 

nesday afternoon, June 21, in the pub- 
lic library, with twenty members present. 
Kate M. Foley, California State Library, 
spoke on “The Relationship between the 
Home Teacher and the Library for the 
Blind.” 

Miss Forey’s Paper 


To explain how home teaching of the 
blind came to be included among the func- 
tions of the California State Library, I must 
relate some personal history and crave your 
indulgence for the predominance of the per- 
sonal pronoun. 

While still a student at the school for 
the blind in Berkeley, I realized that, al- 
though opportunity was given for the edu- 
cation of children no provision was as yet 
made for those deprived of eyesight in adult 
life. During my last year at school, I was 
given permission to teach a number of adults 
who had applied for instruction on braille 
reading. Their remarkable progress and 
sincere appreciation filled me with delight 
and I realized I had discovered a field of 
usefulness hitherto undreamed of. 

I had been trained by the superintendent 
as his amanuensis and given some experience 
in his office. In my youthful enthusiasm and 
ignorance of the public attitude toward 
handicapped people (having grown up with 
others similarly handicapped), I felt rea- 


sonably sure of securing employment after 
graduation. I was sorely disillusioned, 
though not embittered, and determined to 
justify the confidence of the superintendent 
who, in parting from me, said: “I am sure 
you will find your place in the sun.” Of 
course, I was disappointed at my failure to 
obtain employment, but I had been blessed 
with a strongly hoping heart, and did not 
want to distress my family by becoming 
discouraged. At this juncture, I recalled 
a quotation I had read, and applied it to my 
own situation. This was the quotation: 
“Nobody likes to look at sores. If you 
must show something, show your salve.” 
In searching for the “salve,” I soon found 
it in teaching blind people to read and en- 
couraging them to carry on. At that time, 
I had never heard of home teaching or re- 
habilitation, and so worked out my own 
plan of instruction, mainly by correspon- 
dence, copying articles, poems, or stories to 
suit the need of individual pupils. I had-to 
buy the paper and pay postage in those days, 
and so it was really a labor of love and 
sacrifice, in which my family heartily shared. 
In this way, I taught many people in Cali- 
fornia and near-by states. Naturally, I 
came in closer contact with the blind and 
their problems, and my every waking thought 
was devoted to their service. I clung to the 
belief that help would come and enable me 
to enlarge my sphere of usefulness. This 
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hope was realized when the California State 
Library opened its books for the blind de- 
partment in 1904. 

At that time, there were very few raised 
type books in circulation. The law allowing 
such books to go free through the mail was 
not in effect until 1904, and the books for 
the blind department was established later 
in that same year. At first, the service bene- 
fited only those who knew how to read 
raised type—graduates of the school and 
blind people who had moved here from other 
states having similar schools. It soon be- 
came apparent to the library that the privi- 
lege should be extended to those losing their 
eyesight in adult life and so not eligible to a 
school for the blind. Thus the need of a 
home teacher became known long before the 
library was in a position to employ one. 

I offered my services when the depart- 
ment started, and soon the library received 
many letters from blind people requesting 
books, and stating that “Miss Foley” had 
taught them to read. This continued for a 
number of years until 1914, when the li- 
brarian, Mr. James L. Gillis, appointed me 
as home teacher. I was selected for this 
work, not only because of my volunteer 
service and practical teaching experience, 
but, blind from infancy, I knew something 
of the difficulties and discouragements that 
overwhelm those deprived of eyesight, and 
every step in their uphill path was familiar 
to my feet. 

At that time, very little was known of 
home teaching, though the service had been 
inaugurated by the Pennsylvania Home 
Teaching Society, and New York and Mas- 
sachusetts had included it among the ac- 
tivities of their commissions. Now, of 
course, this branch of service is a recognized 
profession for the blind and is considered 
one of the highest forms of social welfare. 
My volunteer efforts had been confined 
largely to Los Angeles where I then lived, 
and so, when the appointment came, the 
work was fairly well established there, and 
oculists and charitable organizations knew 
where to send the blind for instruction. The 
state library soon realized that teaching 
raised type was but the means to an end 
and that it opened up great opportunities of 
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service. Its effects were soon noted in many 
homes where men and women, strengthened 
and encouraged, were once more assuming 
their rightful places in the household, shar- 
ing the work and the responsibility, just as 
in the days before blindness came upon them. 
Old aims and pursuits, relinquished when 
the eyesight failed, were once more remem- 
bered and discussed, and, in many instances, 
resumed, thus bringing back the light, not 
to the eyes, but to the mind, through work. 
The library realized all this when the bor- 
rowers began applying to us for help with 
problems of whose solution they had hitherto 
no hope. Thus their needs became apparent, 
and the librarian entered wholeheartedly in 
my efforts to extend the service. I was per- 
mitted to address clubs and organizations 
in the hope of arousing the social conscious- 
ness of the public toward the blind, and 
impress upon it that the mere giving of alms 
did not help to solve the problems of sight- 
less fellow beings. A victim of infant oph- 
thalmia myself, I was naturally interested 
in its prevention and with the help of Dr. 
Edward F. Glaser, then a prominent mem- 
ber of the state board of health, sought to 
secure legislation to safeguard the eyes of 
babies. The librarian was glad to allow 
me to do all I could to help in that cam- 
paign. In 1915, we had a part in securing 
remedial legislation, and in 1917, largely 
through our efforts, the law prohibiting the 
use of roller towels in public buildings was 
passed. The year before, we had the satis- 
faction of seeing the first ordinance of this 
kind placed on the statute books of Los 
Angeles. 

In our search for blind children, we soon 
found more than could be accommodated in 
the school in Berkeley, and, after a vigorous 
publicity campaign, the Los Angeles Board 
of Education was induced to include a de- 
partment for the blind in its public school 
system. The state library lent all the books 
and apparatus necessary for the first class 
which was started on January 2, 1917. I 
shall never forget my emotion on that morn- 
ing when eight blind children assembled to 
begin their school life, side by side with their 
more fortunate brothers and sisters. 

The work grew rapidly, and in the fall 
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of 1917, the librarian appointed Miss Cath- 
arine J. Morrison, a graduate of the Berke- 
ley school, to take my place in Los Angeles, 
and transferred me to San Francisco and 
the bay region. Our interest in prevention 
of blindness and eyesight conservation never 
flagged, and in April, 1922, through the co- 
operation of Dr. Glaser and the San Fran- 
cisco Board of Education, the first sight 
saving class was started. Dr. Glaser volun- 
teered his services to examine the eyes of 
the children frequently, and R. B. Irwin, 
then supervisor of sight-saving classes in 
Cleveland, sent one of his trained teachers 
from Ohio. 

Meanwhile, the work of home teaching 
went steadily forward. California has a 
chain of county libraries from Siskiyou to 
San Diego, and all the librarians were in- 
terested in our form of library extension 
and acted as so many field officers in finding 
the blind, young and old, who needed our 
help. These librarians are still actively 
interested, send us the names of the blind 
in their communities, and urge us to use 
their libraries as headquarters when we are 
in their vicinity. 

Earlier in this paper, I mentioned teach- 
ing by correspondence. Through _ this 
method I have reached many persons in 
this and other states who would otherwise 
be deprived of the privilege of borrowing 
raised type books. The service is extended 
to the states closest to us having no li- 
braries for the blind—Arizona, Idaho, Ne- 
vada, Oregon—and we have helped people 
in Montana and New Mexico. We also 
taught some blind in Honolulu before a 
teacher was appointed there. In 1919, when 
the blind soldiers were sent home, the li- 
brary offered the services of its home teach- 
ers, and the government was glad to be able 
te place the men not trained at Evergreen, 
in such experienced hands. When the Oak- 
land woman’s branch of the State Council of 
Defense wanted to include braille, transcrib- 
ing books for the blind soldiers, the library 
again offered the services of a blind teacher 
and ours was one of the first states thus to 
increase the interest in the newly adopted 
revised braille grade one and a half, through 
volunteer transcribers. 
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The work of the Council of Defense was 
later taken over by a group of interested per. 
sons who hid their identity under the name 
of Women Volunteers of Oakland through 
a period of years. This group has con 
tributed hundreds of volumes to the state 
library, copying, in addition, interesting arti- 
cles and news items for our deaf-blind and 
for the blind prisoners in San Quentin and 
Folsom. In 1922, when the San Francisco 
chapter of the American Red Cross inaugu- 
rated its braille transcribing classes, the 
state library again provided a teacher and 
seventeen classes have been thus trained 
for the chapter since that date. Many of 
the books thus transcribed have gone to 
the Library of Congress and other libraries 
throughout the country, but the major part 
have gone to our own state library. In 
addition to providing many works not sup- 
plied by the government, articles, short 
stories, poems, books on insurance and 
naturalization, the home teacher has been 
enabled to present the problems of the blind 
to these transcribers, thereby enlisting their 
cooperation and comprehending sympathy, 
an achievement commensurate with that of 
increasing available reading matter. The 
inspirational value of a blind teacher for 
these classes cannot be estimated, and in 
providing this service, the library is not only 
increasing the supply of books for this and 
other states, but is making a valuable con- 
tribution to the cause of the blind. 

Although several state libraries have books 
for the blind, California is the only one to 
include home teachers on its staff. These 
teachers give service in hospitals, nursing 
homes, state institutions, prisons, and con- 
valescent homes. The majority of those 
losing eyesight in middle life find the reading 
most stimulating and satisfying, and, know- 
ing what books are available, the teachers 
are able to select those best suited to the 
individual need. Touch reading requires 
great concentration, and this is why it is so 
valuable as “first aid.” This effort is often 
the means of preserving reason and reviving 
in the soul the desire to take up the strug- 
gle of life once more. The _ increasing 
number of persons becoming blind in adult 
life has emphasized the importance of pro- 
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viding greater library facilities for them, and 
California is in the forefront of this move- 
ment. The School for the Blind at Berke- 
ley has an excellent library, meeting most 
of the requirements of the students. Our 
library is glad to supplement it and provide 
books for the pupils during the vacation 
period. In addition, our volunteer tran- 
scribers are happy to furnish material re- 
quired by the teachers along special lines, 
and this is made possible by the home teach- 
ers and the American Red Cross. 
* oe * 


The paper was favorably received and in 
the discussion which followed Mrs. Axeline, 
director of the Pacific branch of the Ameri- 
can Red Cross Transcribing Units, San 
Francisco, inquired whether Miss Foley had 
made her methods of handling correspon- 
dence lessons available in written form. 
Miss Foley answered that the method and 
materials used depended entirely upon the 
individual pupil and that because of this 
variety she had not set them down. A 
number expressed regret that Miss Foley 
had not put her correspondence lessons in 
permanent form for the benefit of other 
home teachers. ; 

Mabel R. Gillis, California State Library, 
who was for a number of years in charge 
of the books for the blind section of that 
library, was introduced and spoke briefly 
in appreciation of Miss Foley’s work. 

Mrs. Axeline then told of the activities 
of the American Red Cross Transcribing 
Units of the Pacific Coast. Miss Foley 
asked why there were not more transcribers 
who would transcribe into braille grade one. 
Mrs. Axeline answered that transcribers 
wish to progress from simple to the more 
complicated grades of braille, but that there 


were transcribers known to Miss Rohrback, 
national director of American Red Cross 
Braille Transcribing and assistant in the 
Service for the Blind in the Library of Con- 
gress, who would transcribe into braille 
grade one. There was a brief discussion 
of the value of transcribing into braille 
grade two. Mrs. Axeline and Miss Foley 
agreed that there was a place for a small 
number of grade two transcribers, as the 
blind student of grade two could more easily 
make the transition from grade one and a 
half to grade two by means of short articles 
and stories in hand copied grade two than by 
attempting to read press-brailled grade two 
at once. It seems advisable, however, that 
the majority of transcribers continue with 
grade one and a half, as nearly all books 
distributed under the Library of Congress 
Project, Books for the Adult Blind, are 
published in grade two braille. 

The chairman then briefly traced the his- 
tory of the handbook on library work with 
the blind, now being written by the A.L.A. 
Committee on Work with the Blind. The 
project was begun in 1937 while Mrs. Mar- 
tha K. Stark of St. Louis was chairman 
of the committee. Mrs. Stark presented a 
tentative outline of the handbook to the 
round table at the Kansas City conference 
in 1938. During the past year the commit- 
tee compiled a questionnaire on routines used 
in this field of library work. Copies were 
sent to librarians of all the large libraries 
for the blind in the United States. An ex- 
hibit was made of the various samples of 
cards, labels, et cetera, submitted by those 
answering the questionnaire. 

Copies of the latest revision of the out- 
line of the handbook were distributed. 


Carot I. ALperson, Chairman 


Work with the Foreign Born ‘Round Table 


, NHE Committee on Work with the 
Foreign Born heid a round table 
meeting on Monday afternoon, June 

19, in the Health Center Building. About 


one hundred people, representing lending 
and reference departments, readers advisers, 


and foreign language specialists, were in 
attendance. 

The general topic for a symposium was 
“Men and Books in Exile.” The influx of 
emigrés from the totalitarian states focuses 
attention upon the needs of the educated 
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foreigner accustomed to the use of books 
in his native and foreign languages. Al- 
though the large cities on both seaboards 
are at the moment more acutely aware of 
the emigrés, infiltration throughout the 
country will undoubtedly follow. 

Books in exile as well as men are an 
aspect of work with the foreign born and 
the hospitality tha: may be accorded to 
them. Good books and even a few great 
books must find shelter outside their native 
lands. The smallest American free library 
contains books exiled from some of the once 
great libraries of Europe. The freedom of 
the library now implies far more than the 
issuing of books without charge. The phrase 
emphasizes the free use of books by freely 
enquiring people. 

The first speaker, Dr. Carola Blume, lec- 
turer at Mills College, skilfully gave the 
background of the symposium by speaking 
on “What Men in Exile Hope to Find in 
the Public Library.” Dr. Blume’s training 
and experience in the fields of adult educa- 
tion in Germany and in the United States 
gave unique significance to her talk. As 
research director of the East Bay Adult 
Education Council, Dr. Blume had _ oc- 
casion to make a study of the use of the 
library in Oakland and through personal 
interview and questionnaire found out the 
individual difficulties and satisfactions met 
by the recently arrived foreigner. Through 
her own experiences in New York and in 
California, Dr. Blume brought a fine realiza- 
tion of American library possibilities for 
the newcomer of mature intelligence and 
attainments. 

In the absence of Mrs. Stefi Kiesler, of the 
New York Public Library, Doris Hoit 
read her documentary report, “The Writers 
and Readers Speak for Themselves.” Mrs. 
Kiesler’s work as foreign specialist makes 
her sharply conscious of the need of de- 
veloping foreign collections for the increas- 
ing reading public of intellectuals and 
professionals. Mrs. Kiesler prefaced her 
report by quoting Malcolm Cowley on 
the recent immigration and its potential 
contribution to American culture. Ferdi- 
nand Bruckner, a noted playwright, per- 
mitted the use of his remarks to the P.E.N. 
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Club on the position of the exiled writer of 
today. A letter from the German American 
Writers’ Association signed by the general 
secretary, Dr. Manfred Georg, reported the 
experiences of many of the 140 members and. 
ways in which the library is helpful to new 
members. A letter from Mr. Dimitri Fe- 
dotoff White, the Russian officer and writer 
of Survival through War and Revolution 
in Russia, gave the sober view of the scholar 
who realized his reliance upon the library 
all the more when hours were curtailed as 
an economy measure. Dr. Max Ascoli, the 
brilliant Italian author of Fascism for 
Whom, gave a witty account of his use of a 
great democratic library as contrasted with 
the scholarly libraries of Europe. 

Mrs. Kiesler concluded with an appeal to 
help exiles from many countries “to become 
integrated with a life that must seem to 
them, after what they have gone through, 
more a phantom paradise than the fast mov- 
ing good earth we know.” 

That all the advantages of the foreign 
collections did not accrue to foreigners was 
stressed by Jens P. Nyholm, University of 
California Library, Berkeley, who spoke 
about “American Readers and the For- 
eign Literature Collections.” Mr. Ny- 
holm emphasized the consideration to be 
given to Americans who wished to cross the 
boundaries of language to sharpen their con- 
ceptions, to increase knowledge, to feel the 
world more extensively, life more intensely. 
He spoke of outstanding books not yet avail- 
able in English. Mein Kampf by Hitler has 
but recently been published in unabridged 
translation. “Had more people been 
thoroughly familiar with that book, the 
world would probably look different today.” 
The need of the spirit to span space was 
never more acute. Direct access to the 
basic thought of other countries is required 
both for defense and attack, both in order 
to commend and to condemn. The librarian 
must distinguish between documentary ma- 
terial and propaganda. Linking the foreign 
collections with American and cultural pro- 
grams having some foreign aspect may help 
young Americans to overcome their language 
inhibitions. Granting that foreign collections 
may in various and valuable ways serve 
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American readers, guidance in selection of 
material is important. College libraries 
build up foreign collections suggested by the 
faculties. Public libraries supply books giv- 
ing an informative and stimulating picture 
of the contemporary world. The foreign 
material should fit into this picture adding 
strokes of breadth and brilliance and should 
cover subjects not equally well treated in 
English. It should contribute definitely 
to the informative and cultural objectives 
of the library. If collections which have 
been based almost exclusively upon the needs 
of old-time immigrants are brought into 
conformity with needs of the new type of 
foreigners reaching our shores, they will at 
the same time be of greater service to 
American readers. 

Agnes Camilla Hansen, Pratt Institute 
Library School, brought to the discussion a 
luminous talk on “Books to Cultivate Toler- 
ance.” She interpreted tolerance as the 
quality which acts as a balancing principle 
between the intellect and the emotions, en- 
dowing the intellect with emotional power 
and rendering the emotions truly effectual. 
Thus it is the quality which distinguishes 
all highly civilized human beings. Litera- 
ture gives abundant examples of tolerance, 
and Miss Hansen spoke of Aeschylus and 
Sophocles, of Nora Waln and _ Louis 
Adamic. Sophocles gives expression in his 
Antigone to the power of tolerance to avert 
tragic disaster and Aeschylus pays homage 
to the fruits of that virtue. Of the modern 


writers, Hitler in Mein Kampf offers the 
perfect example of the denial of tolerance, 
trying to prove that this quality is more 
dangerous to the state than any evils which 
inspired the wrath of the ancient gods. By 
his very vehemence against it, Hitler arouses 
a passionate respect for it. 

Nora Waln’s Reaching for the Stars is 
presented for its positive reflection of the 
advantages to be gained by tolerance. Bruno 
Frank’s The Persians Are Coming is a noble 
example of contemporary fiction dealing with 
the forebearance of two statesmen whose 
wisdom might have saved the world untold 
suffering. Louis Adamic’s My America 
evaluates the forces which have made 
America and will save America, however 
often its sun may seem to go into eclipse. 
Americans by choice, emerging from the 
persecution of the lands which have rejected 
them, find here the most divergent creeds 
and convictions tolerated; and by that very 
tolerance are moved themselves to become 
its champions. 

A suggested list of books “Interpreting 
America,” compiled by Jennie M. Flexner 
and the chairman, in response to many re- 
quests for suggestive material, was dis- 
tributed. A few copies are still available 
from the New York Public Library; single 
copies, 2 cents. 

Miss Hansen’s paper was printed in full 
in the Library Journal 64:729-31, October 
1, 1939. 

EstHER JOHNSTON, Chairman 


Work with Teachers and School Administrators 
‘Round Table 


BREAKFAST meeting of the group 

A for Work with Teachers and School 

Administrators was held Tuesday, 

June 20, at the Women’s City Club. There 

were sixty-one present, the largest attend- 

ance this group has had since its organiza- 
tion. 

As in previous meetings the subject of 
curriculum exchange was discussed. The 
great usefulness of the circulating collection 
of courses of study at the United States 


Office of Education and of the annual list 
of outstanding courses of study compiled by 
Herbert B. Bruner, which appears in the 
Curriculum Journal, were commented upon 
with appreciation. The possibility of estab- 
lishing regional depositories of courses of 
study was suggested by the chairman, a sug- 
gestion which will be studied by a committee 
appointed by the incoming chairman. 

At the midwinter meeting, Louis Shores, 
Library School, George Peabody. College 
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for Teachers, suggested that this group com- 
bine with the Subsection for Libraries of 
Teacher-Training Institutions, of the Asso- 
ciation of College and Reference Libraries. 
A joint committee was appointed to study 
this suggestion. Adah Whitcomb, Chicago 
Public Library, chairman of the committee, 
discussed three suggested courses of action: 
(1) merging the two groups; (2) forming 
a permanent joint committee; or (3) re- 
jecting the suggestion as based on insuf- 
ficient mutual interest. The second course 
was favored in discussion, but in view of 
the entire plan of A.L.A. reorganization it 
was decided to table all suggestions until the 
midwinter meeting before taking any action. 

Margaret Girdner, supervisor, Bureau 
of Textbooks and Libraries, San Francisco 
Public Schools, assumed leadership of the 
discussion on “Creative Experiences in 
Work with Teachers” which followed. 
Josephine De Witt, Oakland Public Library, 
discussed Peyton Hurt’s plan of subject 
specialization. Mimeographed outlines of 
the procedure were distributed. 

Martha L. Ellison, Enoch Pratt Free Li- 
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brary, Baltimore, described the group ac. 
tivity involved in the preparation of the 
annual “Sixty Education Books” list. Her 
discussion was illustrated by forms used in 
the procedure. The basis for the classifica- 
tion used in the list and the selection of titles 
appearing too late in the year for group 
reviewing were commented upon. 

Dr. Shores told of the method used in 
selecting the titles for the bimonthly list 
which appears in the Peabody Journal of 
Education and discussed the scheme of eval- 
uation used. 

C. Edward Graves, Humboldt State Col- 
lege Library, Arcata, Calif., extended an 
invitation to all members of the group to 
attend the meetings of the teacher-training 
subsection. 


Evect OFFICERS 


Officers for 1939-40 are: Chairman, 
Dorotha Dawson, Department of School 
Libraries, Board of Education, Detroit; 
secretary, Helen B. Lewis, Public Library, 
Cleveland. 


BERNICE Martin, Secretary 


Young People’ s ‘Reading ‘Round Table 


HE Young People’s Reading Round 

Table convened in the Western Wom- 

en’s Club, Monday morning, June 18. 
The meeting was opened by the chairman, 
Emily Wyndham Kemp, Los Angeles Public 
Library, who stated that the gathering in 
San Francisco celebrated the ninth anniver- 
sary of the Young People’s Reading Round 
Table. After announcing the topic of the 
meeting, “Tolerance in Book Selection for 
Young People—Is Close Guidance a Benefit 
or an Obstacle?” Miss Kemp pointed out 
that the group was fortunate in having 
speakers vitally interested in the subject un- 
der discussion, and in a few words outlined 
the background of each speaker. 

The meeting was then turned over to 
Margaret V. Girdner, Bureau of Texts and 
Libraries, San Francisco Public Schools. 
Miss Girdner sketched the plan of the pro- 
gram—i.e., to treat the subject from a num- 


ber of points of view: the administration 
of a large public library, the teacher, the 
young people’s librarian, the school librarian, 
the young people, the parents, and the author 
—saying that each speaker would be allowed 
five minutes, after which questions and gen- 
eral discussion would follow. 

The first speaker, Althea Warren, Los 
Angeles Public Library, spoke from the point 
of view of the public library administrator. 
Her emphasis was, first, on cooperation with 
schools. When teachers work with the li- 
brary on lists for use with their classes, 
undesirable books are less likely to be in- 
cluded. Miss Warren described the Los 
Angeles plan of indicating books suitable for 
young people. Green diamonds are placed 
on books which when reviewed are con- 
sidered of special interest to young people. 
Certain other books with passages which 
might be questioned as unsuitable for young 
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people have a red mark on the book pocket 
indicating that the book must not be issued 
to a person under seventeen years of age un- 
less he has a note from parent or teacher 
requesting the book. Lists of recommended 
books are sent to the school curriculum office 
each month and are duplicated and sent to 
the schools. Lists of books with questiona- 
ble passages are sent to the same office for 
teachers to examine there on request. 

Isabel Nichol, Denver Public Library, rep- 
resenting the young people’s librarian, spoke 
next, offering further information from 
the public library viewpoint. In_ the 
Denver Public Library, she reported, a 
Young People’s Alcove has been successfully 
established in the adult reading room. In 
her opinion, the problem of censorship can be 
solved individually. The young reader can 
be talked out of reading an undesirable book, 
so that the problem of censorship does not 
arise. Miss Nichol warned against librar- 
ians assuming either a “sweetness and 
light” or an “educational value” attitude 
when giving reading advice to young people. 

The third speaker, Margaret Cleaveland, 
John Adams High School Branch, Cleveland 
Public Library, spoke for the school librar- 
ian. Students want to read good books and 
will read them, in her opinion. When good 
books and reading guidance are at hand, even 
students with low I.Q.’s and those from 
homes with little or no cultural background 
do not read mediocre books. A book to be 
interesting to a high school student does not 
necessarily have to be a new book, she de- 
clared. 

The fourth, fifth, and sixth speakers of- 
fered the young people’s viewpoint at first 
hand. The first, Evelyn Siegel from George 
Washington High School, San Francisco, 
said that, in her opinion, young people were 
bewildered in their reading and definitely 
needed guidance. They may not admit 
wanting guidance, but they appreciate having 
it easily available. This guidance should 
begin at an early age and should be sympa- 
thetic. Restriction in young people’s reading 
is inadvisable, she felt, since it serves only 
to make young people want to read the titles 
on restricted lists. 

The next student speaker, Betty Alexander 
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from University High School, Oakland, 
stated that she believed high school juniors 
and seniors should be allowed to read any- 
thing they wish. Young people do not seek 
out salacious books, she said, but strive in 
their reading for a comprehensive knowledge, 
both of the classics and of modern literature. 
In Miss Alexander’s opinion, children do 
not often go to their parents for guidance in 
their reading. 

The third student speaker, Eleanor 
Crocker, Berkeley (Calif.) High School, 
spoke emphatically in favor of guidance from 
librarian and teacher. Young people want, 
need, and enjoy guidance, but wish to use 
their own judgment in the final analysis, she 
said. A too-helpful attitude is not good. 
Too much stress is placed by librarians on 
books which will help young people “meet 
life’—and not enough on purely recreational 
reading, she felt. The best guidance of all is 
personalized, individual help. 

The next speaker, Mrs. James Oakley, 
presented the parent’s point of view. In her 
opinion good reading should be available in 
the home from the earliest age. Parents 
need to know from their own experience the 
books which their children are reading. But 
only in the earliest years should they ac- 
tually choose books for their children. If 
good standards are built up, children can be 
depended upon to make wise selection of 
their reading. Mrs. Oakley advocated hon- 
est and open discussion of undesirable books, 
if children choose to read them, and making 
available books presenting the opposing side. 
Great responsibility rests with parents, she 
said, for if good books are available in the 
home, children will choose them. 

The last speaker, Helen MacKnight 
Doyle, author of 4 Child Went Forth, spoke 
briefly, giving her own personal viewpoint, 
calling it, frankly, “old-fashioned.” Her 
theory is that undesirable literature should 
be kept out of young people’s reach. 

Miss Girdner then threw the meeting 
open to questions from the audience and gen- 
eral discussion. Following a lively period 
of participation by members of the audi- 
ence and speakers on the platform, Miss 
Girdner summarized briefly the following 
points highlighted by the various speakers: 
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1. Young people are interested in the so- 
cial, political, moral, and ethical currents of 
life. They are stimulated to ask the “why” 
of all things. 

2. It is impossible to shut out certain in- 
fluences from the home—such as radio, mov- 
ies, and book reviews—so that librarians 
today have to meet the inquiring mind to a 
far greater extent than ever before. This 
offers an opportunity rather than a difficulty. 

3. The school and the library each has its 
point of view; the two are now cooperating 
to meet this inquiring mind. 

4. The library has a responsibility to the 
community. 

5. Sympathetic, individual guidance is the 
most effective type. 

6. Friendliness and honesty in guidance 
are essential. 

7. Parent education is important, that 
guidance and an open discussion of books 
may take place in the home. 

8. School librarians have an opportunity to 
point up older, good books. The I.Q. of the 
young reader has no bearing on his interest. 

Following adjournment, a large number 
of the Young People’s Reading Round Table 
attended a luncheon in the Crystal Ballroom 
of the club. Miss Kemp, after paying brief 
tribute to a number of distinguished authors 
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and an illustrator who were present as guests 
of the round table, introduced the main 
speaker, Helen MacKnight Doyle. Dr, 
Doyle spoke delightfully on Mary Austen, 
She is working on a biography of Miss Aus- 
ten at present, and the two, as early Calj- 
fornians, were friends. 

A short business meeting followed the 
luncheon at which Charles H. Brown, chair- 
man of the third A.L.A. Activities Commit- 
tee, urged cooperation between the Section 
for Library Work with Children, the School 
Libraries Section, and the Young People’s 
Reading Round Table. Isabel Nichol was 
appointed chairman of a committee to coop- 
erate with committees from the other two 
sections. 

Joint MEETING 

On Friday, June 23, the round table met 
in joint session with the Section for Library 
Work with Children and the School Li- 
braries Section (see former section for re- 
port). 

New OPFFIcers 

The following officers were elected for 
1939-40: Chairman, Margaret Alexander, 
Enoch Pratt Free Library, Baltimore; secre- 
tary, Mrs. Marion Baker, Carnegie Library, 
Pittsburgh. 

RosaMonp E. Frew, Secretary 
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Affiliated National Societies 


League of Library (Commissions 


HE League of Library Commissions 
joined the Friends of Libraries Com- 
mittee in the program of the Library 

Gifts Round Table, Wednesday evening, June 


21, at the Civic Auditorium. Constance 
Bement, president of the league, was co- 
chairman. This meeting is reported briefly 
on page P-129. 


DINNER AND BUSINESS MEETING 


The league joined the National Associa- 
tion of State Libraries in a dinner meeting 
held at the Whitcomb Hotel, Tuesday eve- 
ning, June 20. Constance Bement, president 
of the league, introduced Helen Gordon 
Stewart who spoke on “Regional Libraries 
in Perspective.” Her address will appear in 
a forthcoming issue of the 4.L.4. Bulletin. 

Harriet C. Long spoke next on the new 
Oregon State Library in Salem. Coopera- 
tion from the architects in seeking the advice 
of the librarian and obtaining the approval 
of the building commission of those plans 
resulted in an entirely satisfactory new home 
for the state library. The entire building 
has been designated as belonging to the li- 
brary but space has been granted at present 
to other departments. 

After Miss Long’s talk, Helene H. Rog- 
ers, State Library, Springfield, Ill, was 
asked to give a general outline of the subject 
of library gifts. Miss Rogers spoke par- 
ticularly of the place of the state library in 
regard to gifts and bequests from friends 
of libraries. She emphasized also the op- 
portunities of agencies such as the radio 
and the possible services to county officials 
which would tend to result in gifts. 

Julia Wright Merrill, of A.L.A. Head- 


quarters, at the request of Miss Bement, 


spoke of the newly compiled public library 
statistics, by states, which had just been 
issued. A drop in the number of people 
without library service is shown but the 
figures still reveal 42 million people with- 
out such service. (See 4.L.4. Bulletin 
33:514-15, July, 1939, and IJbid., 33:709, 
October 1, 1939.) 

Paul Noon, Ohio State Library, reported 
that the supplement to American Library 
Laws was started in January in Cleveland 
where it was possible to obtain the services 
of a number of attorneys under a W.P.A. 
project. He stated that it is possible the 
work may be completed by the first of the 
year. 


Orricers ELECTED 


The new officers are: President (two- 
year term), Hazel Warren, State Library, 
Indianapolis, Ind.; first vice president (one 
year), Nellie M. Carey, State Public Li- 
brary Commission, Lincoln, Neb.; second 
vice president (one year), Pearl G. Sneed, 
State Library Commission, Jackson, Miss. 
Executive board member, L. Marion 
Moshier, Public Libraries Section, Library 
Extension Division, State Education Depart- 
ment, Albany, N.Y. 

RutHu O’Mattey, Secretary 
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National eA ssociation of State Libraries 


HE National Association of State Li- 
braries held four meetings during the 
San Francisco conference: a business 
meeting and program Monday afternoon, 
June 19; a joint meeting with the Library 
Extension Board to discuss state-wide library 
service, Tuesday morning; a dinner meeting 
with the League of Library Commissions 
Tuesday evening (reported on page 231); 
and a general and business session on 
Wednesday afternoon. Paul Noon, Ohio 
State Library, Columbus, president of the 
association, presided. 
The National Association of State Li- 
braries publishes its own proceedings and 


full reports in the 4.L.4. Proceedings are 
accordingly omitted. 


New OFFfIcers 


The officers of the N.A.S.L. for 1939-40 
are: President, Helene H. Rogers, Illinois 
State Library, Springfield; first vice presi- 
dent, Mrs. Alta Grim, Washington State 
Library, Olympia; second vice president, 
James Brewster, Connecticut State Library, 
Hartford; and secretary-treasurer, Dennis 
Dooley, Massachusetts State Library, Bos- 
ton. 

HeLene H. Rocers 
Secretary 


Theatre Library ecAssociation 


HE third annual meeting of the 

Theatre Library Association, which 

was also the first meeting since its 
oficial affiliation with the American Library 
Association, was held in the Hotel Empire, 
Wednesday afternoon, June 21. George 
Freedley, chairman of the Executive Board 
of the T.L.A. and curator of the Theater 
Collection of the New York Public Library, 
presided. Representatives from __ thirty 
theater libraries and collections were pres- 
ent. 

The chairman called special attention to 
three publication projects of interest to 
theater libraries. The first is the Princeton 
University Press America’s Lost Plays, a 
unique printing of seventy-five hitherto un- 
available play scripts, under the general 
editorship of Barrett H. Clark. 

The other two publications, yet in pros- 
pect, are cinema magazines; one, Film, to 
be edited by a board including Jay Leyda 
and Lincoln Kirstein; the other, tentatively 
called Films, to be published in November 
by the Columbia University Press under the 
editorship of a board including Allardyce 
Nicoll, Duncan Emmerich, and Joseph Wood 
Krutch, with an advisory board including 
John E. Abbott, Iris Barry, and George 
Freedley. This publication will review the 


historical and educational aspects of films 
though it will be popular in scope as well. 

Four papers were presented: “Current 
Market Value of Fugitive Theater Ma- 
terial,’ Robert Lingel, New York Public 
Library (read by Esther Johnston) ; “Secur- 
ing Theater Material,” Jackson E. Towne, 
State College Library, East Lansing, Mich.; 
“Use of Theatrical Materials in the Hunt- 
ington Library,’ Mary Isabel Fry; “An In- 
formal Survey of Theater Collections in the 
South and Southwest,” George Freedley. 

Mr. Lingel’s suggestion to purchasers of 
fugitive theater material is that in trying to 
determine a fair price to pay, both the 
historical background of the pieces and their 
rarity be considered. He further expressed 
a willingness to enter into correspondence 
with persons and libraries interested in ex- 
changing or selling duplicate theater ma- 
terial. 

Mr. Towne detailed his experiences in 
endeavoring to secure programs, posters, 
scripts, photographs, et cetera, of the Old 
Gladmer Theater in Lansing, as well as 
material related to the various companies 
which had played there for more than half 
a century. He also displayed examples 
from the private collection of Constance Be- 
ment, Michigan State Board for Libraries. 
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He made a plea to all librarians to accept 
the responsibility for collecting theater ma- 
terial concerning the cities and towns which 
they serve. 

Miss Fry gave a rapid survey of the types 
of inquiry coming to the Huntington Li- 
brary. Film companies, legitimate theater 
managers, university theaters, scholars, and 
writers from time to time draw on their 
theatrical treasures, which include the Lar- 
pent collection of manuscript English plays 
for the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. 
She showed several of their recent publica- 
tions including the catalog of the Drury 
Lane’s playbills during the management of 
David Garrick. She also stated that the 
library has made up a list of their Shakes- 
peare photostats which are available to li- 
braries and collectors. A copy of this list 
can be obtained from Leslie E. Bliss, li- 
brarian, Huntington Library, San Marino, 
Calif. 

Mr. Freedley briefly outlined the scope of 
the following theater collections which he 
had visited en route to the convention: the 
University of North Carolina Library, 
Chapel Hill; the private collection of Mrs. 
Mort L. Bixler in Mobile, Ala.; the Louisi- 
ana State Museum, New Orleans; Le Petit 
Theatre Du Vieux Carre, New Orleans; 
the Howard Memorial Library, New Or- 
leans; the New Orleans Public Library; 
the University of Texas Library, Austin; 
the McCord Theater Museum of Southern 
Methodist University, Dallas; the Los Ange- 
les Public Library; the University of South- 
ern California; the University of California 


at Los Angeles; the Academy of Motion 
Picture Arts and Sciences at Los Angeles; 
the Pasadena Public Library and the Pasa- 
dena Community Playhouse. 

He urged upon those present the value of 
holding local or state meetings to divide the 
field of collecting so that each library in 
a region might accept responsibility for a 
portion of the work and thereby eliminate 
duplication and unnecessary rivalry in the 
collecting of material. He reported that 
Mabel Gillis, California state librarian, had 
agreed to call a meeting of California li- 
braries to work toward this end. 

The report of the treasurer, Garrison 
P. Sherwood, Museum of the City of 
New York, was read by Florence Overton. 
The treasury contained $121.67. This 
sum represents dues from 55 paid up 
members plus $13.67 carried over from the 
year 1937-38. 


OFFICERS FOR 1939-40 


Since, according to the constitution of the 
T.L.A., no election of officers is due until 
1940, the same executive board continues to 
serve. Members are: Chairman, George 
Freedley, New York Public Library; sec- 
retary, Mrs. Sarah Chokla Gross, McCord 
Theatre Museum of Southern Methodist 
University (mailing address, Theater Col- 
lection, New York Public Library) ; treas- 
urer, Garrison P. Sherwood, 13701 Sunset 
Boulevard, Pacific Palisades, Calif.; Barrett 
H. Clark, Dramatists’ Play Service ; Charles 
E. Rush, Public Library, Cleveland. 

SARAH CHOKLA Gross, Secretary 
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Heads of Departments .... 501 45 
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Calif. Los Angeles P. L. 


ee Te ee 90 
oO = 3 Seer ere 85 
PORE. Bas. cescccecvesasecee 84 
Re EE, CN a winccin ann esin.ndcewis 63 

Mich. I es Ua saat wpe ee eee 57 

N.Y. Sy OD A ee eee 57 

Calif. sk era eaa rrr 5! 

N.Y. i Me ican eines oe eww sees 45 

Mass. Sk SRE NESS Sy ae eee 42 
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Til. NSS S| Ee ee oe ere ae 40 

Sel SS reer rrr ee 35 

Ohio CE DoE avnchiteeesccccadpwan 27 

Calif. SEE Ee pear oe 26 
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Be. ee Oe CD. ches asc eeences 2 

Calif. EE Bn ces ccterveccnanse 22 

Til. Sev. Ge me. En Ol L.. See. 2... cess 20 

Calif. Los Angeles County P. L. .......... 17 

Colo. OS 3 OEP rea 17 

Md. NS ep ee 17 

Wash. Univ. of Wash. L. and Sch. of Li- 

DE LAbscacescdacdeGhwaa ke ee 17 

Sek, De, ca ecee kara ecednaee 15 

N.Y. Columbia Univ. Ls. and Sch. of L. 

ee ee Cid Jone wee alee 15 

Calif. ee OS er ere 14 
SE OS eee 14 

Mich. a aS ad gw Res ani 14 

Pa. Carnegie L. of Pittsburgh ............ 14 

Calif. Univ. of Calif. Sch. of Librarianship . 13 
Univ. of Calif. at Los Angeles L. .... 13 
OS Ee rr ee eee 12 

Mo. IR a ee eee . 

Ohio. NS ae ee rrr 12 

Calif. I, nig isco. 0's 8 4.6ocweesines 11 
OE ee eee It 
Univ. of Southern Calif. L. and Sch. 

- ee eT eee eee 11 

N.Y. Oueens Borougen FP. LL. .....ccscccces 11 

Ore. ",  <  eeeeee II 
i ec ee hee mes ea aiid II 

Calif. Huntington L. and Art Gallery ...... 10 

ci f  » ees 10 

B.C. oS rrr ee 9 

Calif. Ee Siw vievceveca cee eet eu 9 
OE Oe A Aer errr re 9 
meen Coes Comte F. EL. onc scccces 9 

Ind. eS Serr re 9 
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A.L.A. activities com., advisory 
com. mtg, 64; Council adopts 
recommendations, 58-59. See 


also Reorganization, A.L.A. 
A.L.A. catalog code revision com., 

ant 102. 

A? memship. See Memship, 
ALK: reorganization. See Reor- 
ganization, A.L.A. 


Abstracting. See Indexing and 


abstracting. 

Administration. See Library ad- 
ministration. 

Adult educ., uncharted courses, 


Mann, 65, 68. See also Library 
town mtg; Parent educ. 

Adult educ. councils, Burch, 67. 

Adult educ. round table, mtgs, 65- 
68; officers elected, 68 

Advisory group on academic Is. 
See Carnegie Corp. 

Affiliated 1. organizations, 
tition approved, 
at conf., 46-47. 

Agricultural ls sect., 


La. pe- 
55; represented 


mtg, 69-76; 


officers elected, 76; reorganiza- 
tion com. rpt, 69-76. See also 
Library ext.; Rural 1. service. 


Air transportation, Durand, 88-98. 

Alderson, Carol + chmn, 22: 

Aldrich, Ella Wag & instruction, 83, 
106-07. 

Alexander, Betty, 229. 

Alexander, Margaret, elected, 230. 

-- Sone Home Econ. Assn, 115- 
16. 


American imprints inventory, 77- 


78. 

American L. Laws, 
231. 

American Standards Assn, 199-200. 

Anderson, Ottilia, secy, r1o. 

Archives, cataloging code, 103. 

Archives and Is com., mtg, 77-7 
apers printed, 79. See ite 
ublic docs. 

Art center, Thompson, 36. 

Art ref. round table, mtg, 
officers elected, 80. 

Association of coll. and ref. ls, 


supplement, 


79-80; 


business mtg, 87-88; coll. Is sub 
sect., 83; general sess., 81-82; 
jr coll, subsect., 83- 84: mem 


ship, 87; officers ‘elected, 88; pa- 
pers printed, 81; policy com. 
appt, 87; publications com., 87; 
Ins subsect., 84; teacher- 
training institutions Ins subsect., 
84; univ. Is subsect., 85-87. 
Attendance, 53: pen ote 
maries, 234-35. 
Authorship, Reinhardt, 27-32. 
Aviation. See Air _- gag 
Awards, rpt of jury, 51-52 


sum.- 


also Caldecott; Newbery; Oberly, 
B 
Bailey, Louis J., 136. 
Baber, Marion, 230. 
Baker, Mary N. +» 202-03. 
Barcus, Thomas R., 83-84, a 
Beal, H. Marjorie, elected, 


Bell, Lucy S., elected, 
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Bement, Constance, 129, 231. | 
Bendikson, Lodewyk, jury cites, 
52; microphotography, 77, 79, 


142. 

Benton, Mildred C., 60, 76. 

Bequests. See Gifts; Library gifts 
round table. 

Bercaw, Louise O., rpt, 76. 

Berner, Elsa R., presided, 216. 

Bibliographies, art ref., Gross, 79; 
engineering, 98; family relation- 
ships, 67; Interpreting Amer. 
227; rural life, 76. 

Bibliotherapy, Bryan, 129-30. : 

Bill of rights. See Library’s bill 
of rights. 

Biography service, 84. 

Kittner, Adele, grt, 215. 

Blair, Mirpah G., 143. 

Blakely, argaret, elected, 98. 

Blegen, Theodore C., 77-78. 

Blind, handbk on 1. work with, 
225; home teaching, Foley, 222- 
25; round table on work with, 
mtg, 222-25 

Blinkhern, _ a W., 

201. 

Blumann, Lorna, secy, 149. 

Blume, Carola, 226. 

Solman, Helen P., 205. 

Bonham, Frank S., elected, 211. 

“Book—a grave or seed _ bed,” 
Knoles, 5-8. 

Book buying, for patrons, 121 
policy for univ. Is, van Patten, 
85. See also Book cooperative; 
Cooperative bk buying. 

Book clubs, 30. 


presided, 


Book cooperative for Is, Garrison, 
144. ‘ 

Book design, Gage, 13-22. 

Book evaluation com., children’s 


Ins, spt. 188-809. 

took illustration, Kiip, 8o. 
Book list for hospital Ins, 129. 
Book postage rate, 62. 
Sook production com., 
Ins, rpt, 189. 

Book publishing, Rinehart, 23-26. 
Book selection, Lehman, 155. See 
also Foreign born, round table 
on work with; Order and bk 
selection round table; Religious 
bks sect.; Young people’s read- 
ing round table. 

ooks, life span of new, 25; per 
capita read, 29. 

Booklist, 108, 109. 

Borba de Moraes, R., 46, 127, 135. 
Bostwick, Arthur E., 117. 

Boyd, Anne M., elected to Coun- 


cil, 54. 
Brahm, Walter T., docs, 154. 
Braille, Amer. red_ cross 
scribes, 225; teaching, 


children’s 


tran- 
Foley, 
222-25. 
Branscomb, Harvie, 82. 
Breed, Clara E., rpt, 189-90. 
Brewitt, Theodora, 136-37. 
Brewster, James, elected, 232. 
Briber, Florence, rpt, 18s. 
Brigham, Harold F., 58, 62-63. 
British Columbia ref. resources, 
Smith, 84. 
Britton, Jasmine, 182. 
Broadcasting. See Radio. 
Brown, Alice E., rot, 4c 89. 
Brown, Charles i., -50, 64, 134. 
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Brown, Gladys A., presided, go. 
Brown, danice S., secy, 76. 
Brown, Thomas, 175. 

Bryan, Alice L., interviewing, rg5; 
bibliotherapy, 129-30; personaliay 
adjustment, 65, 67. 

Bryan, James E., elected, 136, 

Bryce, Ethel, 211, 215. 

Buckhart, N. C., 65, 66-67. 

— Aires conf., Lépez-Pumare. 


Buildings, 
sity ls. 

Burch, Glen, 65, 67. 

Business and technology sect, 


See Public ls; Univer. 


coms proposed, 98; mtg, 88-99: 
memship data, 98; officers, 98 
99. 

Buss, Loa, appt, 134. 

Buying. See Book buying; Co 


operative bk buying. 
By-laws. See Constitution and by- 


laws. 
Cc 


Cabeen, Violet A., docs, 154. 
Caldecott award, 186, 102. 
Caldwell, Gladys, presided, 7 
California l. ext. service, 214. 
California trustees sect., 206. 
eet ne 130- 42. 
Samp 

Campbell, y ong H., elected, 171. 
Campbell, Donald K., 204. 
Campbell, I. Charlotte, rpt, 195- 


9 
Carabelli, Angelina, elected, 76, 
Career service, Kroeger, 205. 
Carey, Nellie M., elected, 231. 
Carnegie Corp., aid to coll. ls, 81- 
82; grants, 40-41, 175, 203; no 
formula for ls, 43. 
Carnegie Is, number, 


Lester, 39. 
om, Ralph H., 


jury cites, 
Cartwright, Morse A., readable 
bks, 6 7-68. 
“ase, Flora M., elected, 204. 
catalog, aids in using, MacPher- 
son, 10 “L. catalog for 
"Kelley. 106; on film, 
Gledhill, 132; study catalog in 
English "and Amer. is, 102; teach 
use at La. univ., 106-07. See 
also Dictionary catalog; Union 


catalog. 

‘atalog card service, Hile, 107-08. 

Catalog code. See A.L.A. catalog 

code revision. 

Catalog room, 107. 

Catalog sect., com. rpts, 99-103; 
gen. session, 99-104; large Is 
round table, 104-07; officers, 110; 
questionnaire on cataloging prob- 
lems, 102 “033 small ls round 
table, 107 

Catalogers, Philadelphia directory, 
tor. See also Regional cata- 
logers. 

Catalogers’ and Class Yrbk, 101. 

Cataloging, Amer. ls, Thompson, 
103-04; code for archival mate- 
rial, 77-79; films, 219; historical 
mss, 103; in Europe, Lund, 104; 
small Is, Cull, 1ro9-10. See alse 
Cooperative cat aloging. 

Cataloging and class. com., rpt, 
102. 
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INDEX TO PROCEEDINGS 


See Reli- 
-26, 228- 


Catholic organizations, 
gious oganizations. 
Censorship, 24, 32-35, 225 


eon state jr mem., 130. 
Certification, 172-74, 208, 209. 
Chapters and sects com., rpt, 55. 
Children, articles on 1. work with, 
181; work with, Smith, 132-33. 
See also School |s sect.; Young 
people. . 

Children, sect. for 1. work with, 
award mtg and dinner, 186-87; 
business, 187-02; jt mtg with 
sch. and young people’s Ins, 
187; Newbery and Caldecott 
award com., 192; News Letter, 
191; officers, 192; reorganization 
rpt, 191-92; tea, 186. 

Children’s literature, traveling ex- 
hibits, 180; transcribed into 
braille, 188-89; Nolen, 177-81. 

Childs, James B., docs, 154. 

Chinese 1. assn gift, 48-40. 

Cinema magazines. See Films. 

Circulation, desks, 136-37. 

Citizens com. See New York citi- 
zens com. 

City. See Municipal. 

Civic centers, 36. 

Civil service and job class., 


172-74. 

Clark, Barrett H., 233. 

Clark, Rheta A., elected, 18s. 

Classification, code for archives, 
77-79; state, county, and munic- 
ipal docs, Swank, 154; trustees 
ask statement, 209. See aiso 
Booklist; Cataloging and class.; 
Decimal class. 

Classification and pay plans, 
ger, 204-05, 208. 

Classtfication and Pay Plans for 


Yates, 


Kroe- 


— aoe P. Ls, 1271, 172-74 
ticciend. Margaret, 229. 
Coats, Nellie M., rpt, 99-100. 
Code for Classifiers, 102. 
Coen, B. F., e lected, 2il. 
Coester, Alfred, 135. 
College and ref. sect. See Asso- 
ciation of coll. and ref. Is 
College Is subsect., mtg, 83; offi- 


cers, 88. 

“College l. as teaching instrument,” 
Branscomb, 82. 

College 1. journal, 81, 87. 

Comi, Joseph, 58. 

Commercial aviation. See Air 
transportation. 

Committee on coms, 62. 

Charles H., 47, 56-57. 

Coney, Donald, 54, 88. 

Constitution and by-laws com. rpt, 


Consumers cooperative. 
cooperative for Is. 
Contributing memship, A.L.A., 192. 

Cook, Dorothy E., 100-02, 108. 

Coolidge, Coit, 202. 

Cooper, Dorothy M., elected, 206; 
readers advisory service, 65, 67. 

Cooperative bibl. aid com., rpt, 
76. 

Cooperative bk buying, Denver 
bibl. center, 143; jr colls, 143, 
83-84: Ore. schs, 143: small ls, 
143-44. See also Book coopera- 
tive for Is. 

Cooperative 
102. 

Cooperative study of 

_ sch, standards, 84. 

Copyright, radio use of bks, 138, 
181. 

Cost accounting study, 203, 207. 

Cost of living survey, 130. 


See Book 


cataloging com. rpt, 


secondary 


Council, democratic representa- 
tion, 64; mtgs, first sess., 55- 
61; second sess., 61-63. 

Comte. See Adult educ. coun- 
cils. 

County and regional Is sect., jt 
mtg with publicity com., 115-24; 
mtgs, 111-24; officers, 124. 

County In, essential qualities, Cul- 
ver, 153; “What the county ex- 
pects,” 149-53. 

County 1. essay contest, 124; tours, 
124. See also Films. 

Cowles, Barbara, rpt, 106-99. 

Crew, Helen C., quoted, 6. 

Crocker, Eleanor, 229. 

Cull, Milda P., 109-10. 

Culver, Essae M., 54, 138, 
Inship of Congress, 49; 
mi; S885 
153. 

Curriculum exchange, 226. 

Custer, Benjamin, elected, 206. 


D 


Danielson, Ella, secy, 144. 

Danton, J. Periam, rpt, 87. 

Davis, Blevins, radio, 138. 

Davis, je Si. 264. 

Davis, Orlando C., young people’s 
room, 136. 

Dawson, Dorotha, elected, 228 

Dean, Hazel, catalog, 105. 

Decimal class. numbers on L.C 
cards, 108-09. 

Delegates. See Governors dele 
gates; Latin Amer. delegates. 
Denny, George V., 1. town mtg, 

35-45. 
Desks, circulation, 136-37. 
Design. See Book design. 
DeWitt, Josephine, 228. 
d’Harnoncourt, René, Indian cul- 
ture, 181; Me xican art, 8o. 
Dictionary catalog, 104-06. 
Dills, Clara B., presided, 111. 
Discussion groups, Turner, 111-15. 
Dismissals. See Tenure. 
Dixon, Esther H., 129. 
Documentation. See Standardiza- 
tion com. 
Documents. See Public docs. 
Dollard, Mary, elected, 205-06. 
Dooley, Dennis, elected, 232. 
Douglas, Mary P., elected, 185. 
Doyle, Helen M., 229, 230. 
Dudgeon, Matthew S., 
treas. 5 
Duffus, R , uoted, 29. 
Dunbar, Ralph M., 84. 
Dunlap, Alice M., elected, 153. 
Duplicate exchanges, 130, 134. 
Durand, W. F., air transportation, 


185; 
parish 
qualities of county In, 


elected 


98. 
Dahan Elizabeth J., motion, 192. 
Dutcher, Patricia O., 80. 


E 


Rages, Mabell S., home econ., 115- 
I 


Elections com., rpt, 54. 

Ellison, Martha L., 228. 

Employe rating plans, 
205. 

Employes. See Eeepeapel 

Engleman, Lois, elected, 

English, Gladys. presided, aes, 187 

Enlarger, microfilms, 140. 


Enright, Elizabeth, award, 186-87. 
“Epsilon Sigma Omicron,” 211-13. 
Equipment. See Library equip- 


ment. 
Ersted, Ruth, rpt, 184. 


Kroeger, 
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Esdaile, Arundell, 47. 

Essay contest, 124. 

Evans, Luther H., 77-78. 

Exchange of positions, 136. 

Exhibits, Latin-Amer. bks, 135; 
traveling exhibits of children’s 
bks, 189. See also Pamphlet 
display racks. 

Experiment station 


ublications, 76. 
Extension. See 


ibrary ext. 


F 


Farrand, Max, 53. 
Farrington, Anne, chmn, 130. 
Fay, Lucy E., elected, 88. 
Federal aid for Is, 68, 125. 
Federal docs, 154. 
Federal relations com., 


{ mtg, 125. 
Fellowships. 


See Scholarships. 


Fenneman, Nordica, rpt, 54. 
Ferguson, Milton 2 “Days of 
’30,” 46; Inship of Congress, 49, 


56-57; 1. town mtg, 41-43, 44, 
45; Meyer memorial, 126; pre- 
sided, 46, 48, 53, 55. 

Fetty, Irene, 133, 134. 

Field, Pearl I., 204, 206. 

Field, Rachel, “Reading and writ- 
ing,”’ 187. 

Fihe, Pauline J., elected, 68 

Filing code, 102. 

Films, catalog on film, 132; county 
1., 181; distribution, Rakestraw, 
216-18; educ, films shown, 216; 
Human relations series, 221; in- 
dustrial and business, 220; 1. 
use urged, Mason, 66; maga- 
zines, 232; organizing film 1., 
Kirk, 218-22; 16 mm. films, Gled- 
hill, 202. See also Micropho- 
tography; Motion picture indus- 
try. 

Finance com., rpt, 

Finley, John H., 


_,52°53y_59- 
— ne ¢ 


48. > 
hon. memship, 
1, town mtg, 37- 


3 
Fitzpatrick, D. H., elected, 211. 
Fleming, Thomas P., 153, 154; bk 
buying policy, 85. 
Foley, Kate M., 222-25. 
Foreign born, round table on work 
with, mtg, 225-27. 
Foreign delegates, 46-47, 
Foreign docs, 154. 
Foreign literature collections, 226- 
27. 
Forums and the 1., Mason, 65-66. 
Freedley, George, 232-3 


127, 135- 


Freedom of 1. See Censorship; 
_ Propaganda. 
Frew, Rosamond E., secy, 230. 


Friends of ls com., mtgs, 125-20. 

Friends of the 1., Ft. Collins, Colo., 
201-02; luncheon, 125-29. 

Frost, Alice A., presided, 65. 

Fry, Mary L., 232-33. 

Fuenzalida, Héctor, 47, 127, 135. 

Fund raising, Pierce, 129. 


Fussler, Herman H., 142; jury 
_ cites, 52. 
Fyan, Loleta D., 115. 


G 


Gage, Harry L., bk design, 13-22; 
cost accounting, 203; leads trus- 
tee discussion, 209. 

Gomes. See Sports. 

Garabrant, James L., Pe 

Gardener’s |., Mitchell, 

Gardiner, Jewel, 15 

Garrison, Gretchen, te cooperative, 
144; elected, 134; rpt, 133-34. 
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General sessions, addresses, 
roceedings, 46-54. 

Gifts, cults and “isms,” 167; fund 
raising, Pierce, 129; insurance 
policies, 60; statement of policy 
on gifts and bequests, 59-60. 
See also Carnegie Gespecaien: 
Rockefeller Foundation. 

Gilchrist, D. B., elected, 54. 

Gillis, ‘Mabel R “> 1543 1 ext., 214- 
15; oa 46. 

Gilman, Elizabeth, rpt, 189. 

Girdner, Margaret, 228. 

(lesser, Margaret, 18s. 

Gledhill, Margaret, cataloging, 132; 
films, 202. 

Goodrich, Nathaniel L., 88. 

Governors’ delegates, 126-27. 

Grading personnel. See 
cards. 

Grafton, Ernestine, 124. 

Grange discussion groups. See 
Discussion groups. 

Grants. See Carnegie Corpora- 

_tion; Rockefeller Foundation. 

Gratiaa, dorgehine, 167. 

Graves, dward, 84. 

Greetings to conf., 47, 126-27. 

Grim, Alta, elected, 232. 

Gropp, Arthur E., chmn, 136. 

3ross, joves A., bibl., 709. 

Gross, arah C., secy, 233. 

Gustafson, Edna E., 182-83 


H 


Hamilton, Elisabeth B., 180. 

Hammond, George P., 77, 79. 

Hammond, Ruth E., chmn, 155; 
rinting anniversary, 59; pub- 
icity honor roll, 62. 


5-45; 


Score 


Handforth, Thomas, “Personal 
progress toward the Orient,” 
186; receives award, 186-87. 


Hansen, Agnes C., “Bks to culti- 
vate tolerance,” 227. 

Harcoff, Lyla M., 8o. 

Harris, Helen M., elected, 153. 

Harris, M. M., elected, 2rr. 

Hart, Richard, rpt, 133. 

Harwood, Laurence Ze, 288. 

Haselden, R. B., 77, 79 

Hawthorne, Hildegarde, realism, 
187. 

Haygood, William C., exec. asst, 


135. 

Haykin, David J., 106, 109. 

Headings. See State author head- 
ings; Subject headings. 

Heaps, Willard A., secy, 134. 

Heathcote, Lesley M., 193, 200. 

Heffernan, Helen, sch. Is, 181. 

Heiss, Ruth M., I. ext., 214-15. 

Henderson, John D., 136, 209. 

Hensel, Evelyn M., elected, rro. 

Hering, Hollis W., elected, 171. 

Hewins scholarship fund, 102. 

Hickman, Margaret, 205. 

Hilbers, ‘Ida C., typewriters, 137. 

Hile, Esther, catalog card service, 
107- o8 

7 Frank P., Inship of Congress, 

Hill, ‘Rath, rpt, 188. 

Historical records survey, 77-78. 

History. See Local history. 

Hitchler, Theresa, 58. 

Hoit, Doris, 202; parent 


Holbrook, Barbara E., ref. serv- 
ices, 131-32 

Hollingsworth, Josephine B., 154. 

Hollowell, Emily, rpt, 1o2. 

Home econ. See American Home 
Econ. Assn. 

Honorary memship com., rpt, 52- 
53, 59. 


educ., 
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Hoover 1., McLean, 84. 

Hopper, Franklin F., rpt, 51-52. 

Horn Bk, indexing, 192. 

Hospital Ins, bklist, 129; internat] 
groups to meet, 129. 

Hospital Ls, Jones, translation, 129. 

Hospital Is com., mtgs, 129-30. 

Hull, Edna M., secy, 171. 

Hunterdon (N.J.) county 1., dis- 
cussion groups, Turner, 111-15. 

Hutchings, Helen, elected, 88. 

Hutchins, Margaret, elected, 88. 

Hyde, D. W., archives, 77-7 

Hyers, Faith "H., chmn, 138. 


I 


Illustration. See Book illustration. 

Indexes, federal processed docs, 
Wilcox, 154; subject index to 
adult poetry, 84. See also Local 
indexes project. 

Indexing and abstracting services 
com., rpt, 196-99. 

In-service training, Kroeger, 205; 
sch. Ins, 182. 

Insurance policies, 60. 

International com., children’s Ins, 
rpt, 188. 

International Standards Assn, 190- 
200. 

Internships, Shores, 131. 

Interpreting Amer., bibl., 227. 

Interviewing, Bryan, 155. 

Ireland, greetings from 1. assn, 52. 

“Ireland looks at herself,” W alsh, 
oom Ireland, Is in, Walsh, 127- 


Ireland, Norma O., presided, 130. 
Iverson, William, evaluating jr 
coll. Is, 83-84. 


Jackson, Joseph H., ’ 

Jewish organizations.” See Reli- 
gious organizations. 

JMRT—What It Is and What It 
Does, 134 

Tob analysis, sch. Is, 184. 

{ehusen. Alvin, quoted, 40. 
ohnston, Esther, chmn, 227. 
ones, Glenn H., “Epsilon Sigma 
Omicron,” 211-13. 

Junior col. Is, how to evaluate, 
Iverson, 83-84. 

Junior coll. Is ‘subsect., mtg, 83- 
84; officers, 88. 

Junior mems round table, com. 
rpts, 133-34; history, 134; maga- 
zine, 130; mtgs, 130-34; officers, 
134; social events, 134. 


K 


Kaiser, J. B., elected, 54. 

Kaiser, W a. professional litera- 
ture, 

cca ‘hilip O., reinstated, 62, 
171-72. 

Kellam, William P., presided, 60. 

Kelley, Grace O., catalog, 106. 

Kelly, Clara J., ref. work, 193-95. 

Kemp, Emily W., presided, 228. 

Kenan, Mary B., rpt, 134. 

Kerner, Robert 7. training univ. 
Ins, 86-87. 

Kerr, Willis, catalog, 106. 

Kiesler, Stefi, 226. 

Killian, Julia H., rpt, 170-71. 

King, Margaret I., elected, 76. 

Kirk, Marguerite, organizing the 
film 1., 218-22. 

Kittredge, W. A., medal, 52. 

Knaus, Mrs. George, elected, 211. 

Knief, Gretchen D., county In, 


149-53; public relations, 
Knoles, Tull Ces 
a seed bed, ’s'8 
Korman, Aoteae 47: 
Krarup, Agnes, ‘leader, 182. 
Kroeger, Louis J., personnel, 204- 


121-24. 
“Bk—a grave or 


05, 208. 
Kuhlman, A. F., 79 88; chmn, 
publications com., 87; docs, 154. 
Kup, Karl, Spencer collection, 80, 
Land-grant colls., 1. ext. oppor- 


tunities, 215. 
cultural Is sect. 
Large ls, catalog sect., 


See also Agri- 


104-07. 


Latin Amer., bk exhibit, 135; bk 
needs, 136; com. on |. coopera- 
tion with, mtgs, 135-36; dele. 


gates, mtg for, 135-36; exchange 
of |. positions, 136; grants for 1, 
program, 135. 

Laws, Gertrude, parent educ., 144- 
48; quoted, 148-40. 

Leadership, Laws quoted, 148-49. 

League of L. Comms, general ses- 
sion, 231; jt mtg on l. gifts, 
120; oficers, 231. 

Leavitt, Maria, jr mem. history, 
134. 

Legibility of type. See Readability 
of type. 

i islation, vs unions, 44. 
“chman, Benjamin H., bk selec- 
tion, 155. 

Lending sect., officers, 136; spon- 
sor clinic, 155-62 

Lester, Robert M. a ‘aid to coll. ls, 
81-82; 1. town mtg, 38-41, 44. 

Leupp, Harold L., univ. Is, 81-82. 

Levins, Hazel K., posters, 134. 

Levy, Juliette, 80. 

Lewis, Helen B., elected, 228. 

Lewis, Minnie A., elected, rro. 

Lewis, Sinclair, epigram, 52. 

Librarianship of Congress, A.L.A. 
action summarized, 55-56; 
A.L.A. conf. com., adult 
educ. round table, 68; Comi, 58; 
Compton, 47; Council adopts 
statement to Pres. Roosevelt, 56- 
57; Exec. bd approves statement, 
56-57; general session approves 
statement, 47-48; Hill, 57-58; 
Hitchler, 58; Korman, 47; 
Munn, 63; New York Times, 58; 
rofessional training sect., 149; 

aney, 49-51; Senate ty com, 
hearing, 40, 58, 62-63; Shaw, 58; 
Shores, 47; Spaulding, 47-48, 58; 
statement to press, Ferguson, 49; 
trustees sect., 208. 


Library siminisration. new fron- 


tiers, Newsome, 

Library bldgs vo ‘able, chmn 
elected, 136; mtg, 136. See also 
University Is. 

Library catalog. See Catalog; 
Dictionary catalog; Union cata- 
og. 

Library cooperation with Latin 


Amer. See Latin Amer., 1. co- 
operation with. 


Library equipment round table, 
mtg, 136-37. . 
Library ext., agencies need 


strengthening, Munn, 54; dis- 
cuss agency to handle, 214-15; 
opportunities of land-grant colls, 
215. See also Univ. 1. ext. 
service round table. 

Library ext. bd, jt mtg, 138. 

Library gifts round table, jt mtg 
with League of L. Comms, 129. 

Library instruction, Aldrich, 8&3, 
106-07 
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literature. See Profes- 


Library 
sional literature. 
Library of Congress, card service, 


107-08. See also Librarianship 
of Congress. 

Library of Congress Class., 

ual, 102 

Library of Con ress Subject Head- 
ings, “refer-from” refs, 101. 

Library radio broadcasting com., 
mtg, 138. : 

Library schs, curriculum, Shores, 
130-31. See also In-service 
training; Professional training 
sect.; Serials curriculum com. 

Library survey, Dunbar, 84. 

Library town mtg, 35-45. 

Library Trustee, 207. 

Library unions, activities com. to 
revise statement, 64; legislation 
vs, 44; trustees discuss, 209. 

Library’s bill of rights, 60-61. 

Life memship, by-law suspended, 


man- 


48. 
Lingel, Robert, 232. 
Linn, Frances B., presided, 80 
Lippincott, J. W., letter, 52. 
Lippincott award, 51-52. 
Little, Evelyn S., chmn 
Livsey, Rosemary, presided, 144 
Loan desk, Brewitt, 136-37. 
Local com. introduced, 53. 
Local history, Blegen, 77-78. 
Local indexes project, rpt, 130. 
Loeber, L. Elsa, gifts, 59-60; pre- 
sided, 125, 129. 
Long, Harriet C., 136, 
state |., 231. : 
Lépez-Pumarejo, Miguel, greetings, 


138; Ore. 


128. 

Lord, Milton E., rpt, 55 

Louisiana 1. assn_ affiliates 
A.L.A., 55. 

Louisiana parish Is, Culver, rrr. 

Louisiana univ. |. instruction, Ald- 
rich, 83, 106-07. 

Lowe, John A., presided, 155. 

Lubetzky, Seymour, catalog, 105- 


with 


06. 
Lucas, Mary R., rpt, oss 
Ludecke, Mildred, elected, 206. 


Ludington, Flora B., elected, 54. 

Lund, John J., 104. 

Lydenberg, Harry M., jury cites, 
52; represents A.L.A., 58, 62- 
3. 

M 

McAfee, Georgie G., elected, 

McCombs, Charles F. = - na gg 

McElderry, Margaret K., 192. 


McKee, Ruth E., 134. 

McLean, Philip T., 84. 

MacLeish, Archibald. See Libra- 
rianship of Congress. 

MacPherson, Harriet D., aids in 
using the catalog, 107; decimal 
class., 108-09. 

Maloy, Miriam C., cataloging, 103- 


04. 
Manchester, Earl N., univ. Is, 81- 
Mann, G. C., adult educ., 65, 68. 
Manuscripts, Bancroft 1., Priestley, 
77,79; cataloging code for his. 
torical mss, 103; historical mss, 
Hyde, 77-78; Huntington l., 
Haselden, 77, 79; Spanish ar- 
chives in — Mexico, Ham- 
mond, 77, 
Markley, R. é ; hss 
Marquis, Don, quoted, s. 
artin, Bernice, secy, 228. 
Marvin, Virginia, newspaper pub- 
licity, 116-20. 
Masaryk, Jan, message, 127 


7. 


Mason, J. B., forums, 


65-66. 
Matthies, Anna, rpt, 


206-07; secy, 


211. 

May, Samuel C., 211. 

Mazney, Constantin J., 109. 

Mei Lt, receives award, 186. 

Melcher, Frederic G., hon. mem- 
ship in children’s sect., 186; 
presents awards, 186;  toast- 
master, 187. 

Membership, A.L.A. See Contrib- 
uting memship; Honorary mem- 
ship; Life memship; Sustaining 
memship. 

Membership com., children’s Ins 
sect., 189-190; sch. Is sect., rpt, 


182-84. 
Memorials. See Gifts. 
Mercado, Joaquin D., 46, 127, 135. 
Merrill, Julia W., 125, 138, 231. 
Merritt, 


LeRoy ll docs, 154. 
Metcalf, Keyes D., aented exec. 
mem., 54; jury cites, 52; 

microphotography, 142. 

Mexico’s art renaissance, d’Har- 
noncourt, 8o. 

Meyer, H . B., memorial fund, 
125-26. 

Michigan state aid, Fyan, 115. 

Microphotography, in archives, 
Tate, 77, 79; in Bancroft L, 
Priestley, 77, 79; cameras, 139- 
42; in Huntington lL., Bendik- 
son, 77, 79; in mss. work in 
N.M., Hammond, 77, 79; pro- 
jectors, 140-42. 

Microphotography 
mtg, 139-425 
rinted 

miller, Margaret E., 
ganizations, 162-67. 

Miller, R. A., paw al 88. 

Mimeograph machine for catalog 
cards, 127. 


round table, 
papers to be 


religious or- 


Mitchell, Ruth C., 84, 126. 

Mitchell, Sydney B., gardener’s L., 
690; Pp. i bidg, 136; training 
univ. Ins, 86-87. 

Model 1. 5 Latin Amer., 135; 
Ore. sch 1., 231. 

Mebraarti, Charles M., presided, 

ane, Same c.. tater, 19!. 

Morley, Grace cs, 

Morris, ean oretiied, 162. 


Moshier, L. Marion, elected, 231. 

Motion picture industry, Wanger, 
32-35. See yo Films. 

Municipal docs, 15 

Munn, R. Russell” "aheated, 68. 

Munn, Ralph, elected pres, 54; 
Inship of Congress, 63; state |. 
development, 54. 

Munson, Amelia H., “Light of 
common day,” 187. 

Murray, Charlotte E., secy, 137. 


N 


National Assn of State Ls, jt mtg 
with |. ext. bd, 138; mtgs, 232; 
officers, 232; proceedings to be 
printed, 232. 

National Broadcasting Co., 
programs, 138. 

National Council ~# acon Educ., 
jt com. mtg, 144 


conf. 


Neal, Elizabeth, ae 
Nelson, Dorothea D., 201. 
Neuburger, Otto, docs, 154. 


New Hampshire 1. assn, 47. 

New Mexico 1. assn, 47. 

New York citizens’ com., Bolman, 
205; Brown, 175-76. 

New Zealand 1. assn, 47. 

par gp | award, 186, 192. 

Newel, Genevieve C., 99. 
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Newman, H. G., elected, 211; pre- 


— 206, 2 
News Letter, c ildren’s Ins, 191. 
Newsome, wane L., 133; secy, 


204. 

Newspaper publicity, Marvin, 116- 
20. 

Newspapers, peculiarities of sched- 
ules, 120. 

Newton, Lesley, elected, 192. 

Nichol, Isabel, 192, 229. 

Niles, "Elizabeth, 201. 

Nolen, Barbara, 181. 

Noon, Paul, 138; 
Laws, 231. 

Norme, translation, 102. 

Nute, Grace L., cataloging code for 
archives, 77- 39. 

Nye, Lucie C., 148. 

Nyholm, Jens P., foreign collec- 
tions, 226-27; presided, 99; ques- 
tionnaire on cataloging, 102-03. 


O 


Oakley, Mrs. James, 229. 
a memorial fund com., rpt, 


O’Brien, Hubert, elected, 211. 

Officers, A.L.A., elected, 54. 

O’ Malley, Ruth, secy, 231. 

Order and bk colonies round table, 
mtg, 143-44; officers, 144. 


American L. 


Organizations. See Religious or- 
ganizations. 
Ortega. See Samper Ortega. 


P 


Pacific northwest L. assn, |. equip- 
ment com., 137; tests score 
cards 175. 

Page, Eliza eth, 203-04. 

Pamphlet display racks, 137. 

Parent educ., com. mtg, 144-49; 
I’s part, Laws, 144-48. 

Parsons, Mary P. .. elected, 204. 

People’s 1., 67-68 

Periodicals, indexing and abstract- 
ing, 196-99; indexing Canadian, 
101; ref. data for periodicals, 
200; ref, work with, 193-95. 

Perry, Warren L., rare bks, 83. 

“Personality adjustment through 
reading,” Bryan, 65, 67. 

Personnel, 36, 44, 64; exchange of 
yositions, 136; personnel agency, 

roeger, 204-05, 208; stake in 
public relations, Warren, “158 
62; a co. training, 
Schermerhorn, 155-58; trustees 
discuss, 209. See also Classifica- 
tion and pay plans. 

Peters, Aimee M., presided, 90. 

Photographic reproduction of |. ma- 
terials com. See Microphotoxg- 
raphy round table. 

Photostat machine, 137. 

Pierce, Helen F., post-professional 
educ., 83. 

Pierce, Lyman L., gifts, 129. 

Place, Lois T., elected, 185. 

Placement, sch. Ins, 184. 

Plaister, Cornelia D., secy, 68. 

Plays, America’s Lost Plays, 232. 

Poetry, subject index, 84. 

Post-professional educ. , Pierce, 83. 

Postal rate on bks, 62. 

Posters, Wilson series, 134. 

Powell, Lawrence C., rare bks, 83 

Presidents of A.L.A. introduced, 


SI. 

Priestley, Herbert L., 135; micro- 
yhotography, 77 79; mss. col- 
ections, 77, 79 


Printing, "oh design, Gage, 13-22; 
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five hundredth anniversary, 50. 
Pritchard, Martha C., elected, 153. 
Professional literature collections, 

130. 

Professional training, children’s Ins 
com., rpt, 190-91; post-protes- 
sional, 83; school Is sect. com., 
rpt, 184; univ, Ins, 86-87. See 
also Library schs. 


Professional training sect., mtg, 
149-53; Officers, 153. 

Projectors microfilms, 140-42. _ 

Propa anda, 36, 45. See also Cen- 
sorship. 

Protestant organizations. See Re- 


ligious organizations. 

Psychology of the reader, 65, 67. 

Public docs com, mtgs, 153-54; 
papers printed, 153. See also 
Archives and p. docs. 

Public Is, meeds, 45: rental dept, 
7; statistics, 231; where to 
yuild, Mitchell, 136. 

Public relations, clinic on staff re- 
lations with the public, 155-62; 
county Is, 121-24; essay contest, 
124; Seattle com., 204; small Is, 
Marvin, 120. ee also Publicity. 

Publications com., catalog sect., 
rpt, ror. 

Publicity, 36, 39-40, 44; films, +4 
20; newspaper, Marvin, 116-2 
See also Public relations. 

Publicity com., children’s Ins sect., 
rpt, 191; jt clinic with lending 
sect., 155-62; jt mtg with —s 
and regional ls sect., 115-2 

Publicity honor roll, 62. 

Publishing. See Book publishing. 

Puppet shews, 112 

Putnam, Herbert, award, 51-52. 

Putnam, Marguerite E., 137, 143. 


R 


Radio, broadcasting technique dem- 
onstrated, 138; conf. broadcasts, 
35-45, 138; copyright ruling, 138, 
181; L. and the Radio, 138; 
a from Far and Near,” 


Rodi’ Roads to Reading, 138. 
Rakestraw, Boyd B., films, 216-22. 
Ranck, Wilson M., secy, 200. 
Raney, Llewellyn, 142; jury 
— 52; Inship of Congress, 49- 


Ranlett, Louis F., 167. 
Rare bks, 83, ror. 


Rawlinson, Alfred, secy, 153. 
pee mv ong / of type, Gage, 14-15. 
Readable bks, Cartwright, 67-68. 


Readers advisers, advisory service 
to young adults, 228-30; La. state 
univ. |., 83, 106-07; Wash. state 
univ., 67. 

Readership, Reinhardt, 27-32. 

ae for background com., sch. 

sect., fF 184-85. 

Reading guidance, 228-30. 

Reception, 

Reeder, te M., 47. 

“Refer from” refs com., rpt, ror. 

Reference, new demands, Hol- 
brook, 131-32; periodicals, Kelly, 
193-95; technical Is, Shaw, 60; 
toels, 84, 100. See also Art ref. 
round table. 

Reference data for 
Amer. recommended 
subcom. to review, 200. 

Reference Ins subsect., mtg, 84; of- 
ficers, 88. 

Regional catalogers rpt, 1oo-o1. 

Regional Is, Stewart, 231. See also 
County and regional Is sect. 


periodicals, 
practice, 





FRANCISCO CONFERENCE 


Registration, 53, 234-3 

Reinhardt, Aurelia i’ “Reader- 
ship and authorship,” 27. 

Religious bks, an for, 167; list 


of fifty outstanding, 167-70. 
Religious bks sect., bk selection 
com., rpt, 170-71; mtg, 162-71; 
officers, 171; treas. rpt, 171. 
Religious organizations, publica- 
tions, Miller, 162-67 


Remsberg, Helen, bk buying, 143- 
44. 
Rental dept in p. 
Rental Is, 25, 29. 
Reorganization, A.L.A., <Activi- 
ties com. mtg, 64; Assn of coll. 
and ref. ls approves rpt, 87; 
catalog sect. appts com., 103; 
children’s Ins_ sect., 191-92; 
Council adopts recommendations, 
58-59; jr mems endorse rpt, 134; 
sch. Is sect. rpt, 183-84. See also 
Agricultural Is sect. 
Reprints series, 29-30. 
Research, ref. aid in, 
Resolutions com., rpt, 
Retirement of Ins, 209. 
Rice, Paul N., 62, 171. 
Richards, John S., 64. 
Riley, Annadele, 130. 
Rinehart, Stanley M., 
ing, 23-26. 
Robinson, Edgar S., 53-54, 62. 
Rockefeller Foundation grants, 135. 
Rogers, Helene H., 231-232. 
Rose, Ernestine, 60- 61. 


l., Fisher, 37. 


Shaw, 69. 
53-54- 


bk publish- 


Rossell, Beatrice S., 87, 136, 162. 

Rothrock, Mary U., chmn, 222. 

Rural 1. service, Heffernan, 181. 
See also Agricultural Is sect.: 
County and regional ls _ sect; 
University |. ext. service round 
table. 


— Charles E., 233; jury cites, 
Russell, Harold G., 154. 

Russell, Helen A., elected, 88. 
Rutzen, Ruth, elected, 136. 


S 


Safety educ., Scott, 

Salaries. 
plans. 

Salaries, staff, and tenure bd, 
171- -76. 

Salesmanship training, 36. 
Samper Ortega, Daniel, 47, 135. 

Scammell, J. My 77 -78. 

Schermerhorn, ' or 
training, 155-58. 

Scholarships, exchange with Latin 
Amer., 136; Hewins scholarship, 
192; jr mems natl, 130. 

School administrators. See Teach- 
ers and sch. administrators, 
round table on work with. 

School Ins, Williams, 153. 

School Is sect., breakfast, 
business mtg, 182 
session, 177-81; it — with chil- 
dren and young people’s Ins, 
187; jt mtg with visual methods 
com., 216-22; luncheon, 181; offi- 


213-14. 
See Classification and pay 


mtg, 


employe 


181-82; 


, 


general 


cers, 185; reorganization rpt, 
183-84; sch. 1. supervisors, 182. 
School 1. service and rural educ., 


Heffernan, 181. 
Schwegmann, George A., 142. 
Score cards, Waller, 174-75. 
Scott, Herbert H., safety educ., 
213-14. 
Scripture, Elizabeth, 182. 
Seager, Marguerite, rro. 
Seattle staff assn, 204. 


Section for 1. 

See Children, 
with. 

Senehe 1. com. hearing, 49, 58, 62 


work with children, 


sect. for l. work 


3- 

Serials sect., curriculum com. rpt, 
195-96; mtg, 193-200; officers, 
i serials procedure com. rpt, 


95- 

arioe, Ruth, secy, 206. 

Shaw, Charles J., elected, 144. 

Shaw, Ralph R., 58; constitution 
and by-laws com., rpt, 48; ref, 
technique, 60. 

Shea, Agatha, rpt, 191-92. 

Sherwood, Garrison P., 233. 

Shipman, Joseph, elected, 134. 

Shippey, Lee, 201. 

Shores, Louis, 47, 
training, 130-31. 

Shut-ins, service to, 202. 

Siegel, Evelyn, 229. 

Singletary, Elizabeth, 124. 

Small ls, catalog sect. mtg, 107- 
10; class. of employes, 208; co- 
operative bk buying, 143-44; pub- 
lic relations, 120. 


228; 1. sch. 


Small Is round table, cities of 
10,000 to 100,000, 202-04; cities 
under 10,000, 201-02; officers, 
204. 


Smiley, W. W., docs, 154. 
Smith, Anne M., 84. 


Smith, Blanche A., 144. 

Smith, Charles w.. univ. Is, 81-82, 

Smith, Irene, 19% 206; children’s 
l. work, 132-3 

Smith, Mrs. Philip S., 223. 

Sneed, Pearl G., 231. 

Sparks, Hale S., radio, 138, 

Spaulding, Forrest B., 80, 125; 
hon. memship rpt, 52-53, 59; 
Inship of Congress, 47-48, 58. 


Special memships. See ¢ “ontribut 


ing memship; Sustaining mem- 
ship. 
Speight, Phyllis M., 47, 127. 


Spencer collection, Kip, 80. 
Sports encyclopedia, 84. 
Staff. See Personnel; 
staff, and tenure bd, 
Staff bulletin editors mtg, 205. 
Staff manual, model, 133-34. 
Staff organizations, functions, 
Kroeger, 204, 208. 
Staff organizations 
mtg, 204-06; number of affiliated 
groups, 205; steering com. appt, 
205; topics proposed for study, 
205. 
“Staff relations with the public,” 
clinic, 155-62. 


Salaries, 


round _ table, 


Standardization com., rpt, 199-200. 
Standards. See Classification and 
pay plans; Cost accounting. 
State aid, class. and pay plans, 
Yates, 172-74; Mich. program, 

115. 

State author headings com., rpt, 
09-100. 

State docs, 154. 

State |. agencies, Munn, 54. 

Statistical clearing house service, 
154. 


Statistics, p. 1., 231. 

Statistics com., 62. 

Steinmetz, Nell, 138. 

Stewart, Helen G., 231. 

Story Parade, Nolen, 177-81. 

Subject headings, com. rpt, 1or- 
02; films, 219; small 1s, Cook, 
108; in Spanish, 135. 

Sunday schedule, Fisher, 37. 

Survey. Sec Library survey. 

Sustaining memship, 103. 

Swank, ‘Raynard, docs, 154. 
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= 


Tate, Vernon D., 77, 79. 


Teacher-training institutions Ils 
subsect., mtg, 84; officers, 88. 
Teachers ‘and sch. administrators, 
round table on work with, mtg, 
227-28; officers, 228; organization 

discussed, —~ 
Technology. See Business and tech- 
nology SF, 


Telephone co. employe training, 
155-58. ; 
Tenure, Council to discuss, 59; 


Kroeger, 205. See also Salaries, 
staff, and tenure bd. 
Theatre L. Assn, mtg, 
ficers, 233. 
Theme of conf., £6: 
eral session, 48 
session, 53- 
Thimble Summer, 186. 
Third activities com. 
Activities com. 


232-33; of- 


of second gen- 
; of third general 


See A.L.A. 


Thompson, Elizabeth H., 103-04. 

Thompson, Hollis R., 1. town mtg, 
35-37, 43-44, 45; toastmaster, 
125, 126-29. 

Thomson, Jean, rpt, 188. 

Thomson, Thomas R., 99. , 

Thurber, Ev angeline, cataloging 


code for archives, 77-79. 
Thurston-Cowan, Rozetta, 201-02. 
Timmerman Hazel B., 176. 
Titcomb, Edith \ V., 181, 185. 
Tolerance, bks to cultivate, 

sen, 227. 
Tomlinson, Mrs. 

letter, 209-10. 

Tompkins, — D., 144. 

Town mtg. See Library town mtg. 

Towne, Jackson E., reorganization 
set, 69-76; theater material, 232- 


Han- 
George H., 211; 


Trade unions. See Library ——. 

Training for Inship. See Library 
schs; Professional training. 

Traveling |. exhibits, 189. 

Trust funds. See Gifts. 

Trustees, 43-45. 

Trustees sect., business mtg, 206- 
08; dinner, 209-11; group mtgs 
on personnel, 209; memship, 
206; officers, 211; state groups, 
206-07. 

Tubby, Ruth, rpt, 191. 

Tucker, William P., 130, 138. 


Turner, Elizabeth T., 124; discus- 
sion groups, 111-15. 

Tyler, Rice, Getting. 47- 

Typewriters, bers, 137. 

Typography, Gage, 13-22. 


U 


Ulrich, Carolyn F., rpt, 

Unger, Nell, chmn, 155. 

Uniform statistical rpt forms com., 
name changed, 62. 


199-200. 


—_ catalog, Calif., roz; small 
Seager, rro. 
Union tst of Serials, com. on 


entries, rpt, 102; rpt on new ed., 


196. 

Unions. See Library unions. 

University Is, bldg planning, 85- 
86; inter-institutional 


coopera- 
tion, 82. See also College ls. 
University Is subsect., mtg, 85- 


87; officers, 88. 
University 1. ext. 
table, 

211-15. 
Utility desk, 136. 
Utley, George B., Meyer memorial, 
125-26, 


service round 
chmn elected, 215; mtg, 


V 


Van Cleve, Tessie G., 186. 

Van Male, John, bk buying, 143. 

van Patten, Nathan, 88, 196; bk 
buying, . 

Van Sant, Clara, presided, 84. 

Velazquez, Gonzalo, 135. 

Ver Nooy, Winifred, elected, 88. 

Visual methods com., jt mtg with 
sch. Ins, 216-22. 

Vitz, Carl, 125. 

Vosper, Zaidee B., 109. 


WwW 


W.P.A. See Work Projects <Ad- 
ministration. 

Waller, Florence M., 
174-75. 

Walsh, Roisin, 9-12, 47, 127-28. 

Wanger, Walter F., films and bks, 


score cards, 


32-35. 

Ware, Dorothy F., elected, 90. 

Warren, Althea, choosing bks for 
young people, 228-29; public re- 
lations, 158-62. 


Warren, Hazel, elected, 231. 

Washington univ., readers ad- 
visory service, 67. 

Weadock, J. J., denei 211. 

Westervelt, retchen, 18s. 

White, Carl M., chmn, policy com., 
87; training ‘univ. Ins, 86-87. 

White award, $352. 

Wilcox, Jerome -» docs, 154; rpt, 
99-100 

Wilcox, ‘Ruth, 79, 8o. 

Wilkes-Barre (Pa.) 


WwW /ifliams, Lester A., 153. 
Williamson, C. C., 86-87. 

Villson, Ann, 204. 

Wilson, Eugene H., catalog, 106, 

Wilson, W., hon. degree, 51; 
indexing periodicals, 199. 

Wilson, Louis R., 86-87; receives 

award, 52. 

Jilson Co., card service, 107-08; 
oster series, 134; publicity 
onor roll, 62 

Windsor, Phineas L., 88. 
Women’s clubs. See Epsilon Sigma 


jubilee, 202- 


Omicron. 

Wood, Amy F., catalog, 104-05. 

Work Projects Administration, 
adult educ. program, Buckhart, 
66-67; supp ement, Amer. L, 
Laws, 23 

Work with, blind. See Blind, 


round table on work with. 
Work with foreign born, See For- 
eign born, round table on work 


with. 
Wright, Wyllis E., 106. 


7 


Yates, Bess R., 
plans, 172-74. 
Y rw people, 1. 


class. and pay 


room for, Davis, 


x70; on for unemploy ed, 
Mann, reading guidance, 
228-30. "hes also Children; 


School Is sect. 

Young people’s reading round ta- 
ble, com. on reor anization, 230% 
jt mtg with children’s and sch 
ins, 187; mtg and luncheon, 228. 
30; officers, 230. 


Z 


Zimmerman, Janet, appt, 134. 











When 
the book agent 
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* 


“ . . . It is admitted that no one, not even a trained librarian, is 
able to judge a set of books in a few minutes. The Subscription 
Books Bulletin is edited by trained librarians skilled in the 


knowledge of judging books. . . . No set of books is so essential 
that its purchase cannot wait. . . . 


“The purpose of this letter should not be misinterpreted. Many 
of the sets sold by subscription are very good. Many of the agents 
do not misrepresent their wares. We are not trying to tell you 
what books you must buy, but we do want to help you to buy 
with the knowledge that what you get is what you want. We 
urge you for your own protection to adopt the rule never to sign 
a contract without waiting for at least one week and then only 
after careful investigation.” 


SUBSCRIPTION Books BULLETIN is published quarterly by the 
American Library Association, Chicago. ($2 a year; single copy, 


50¢) 


* Excerpt from a letter to schools by a state supervisor of school libraries. 
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Do your readers 
know the Booklist? 














ORE and more, library patrons are finding the Booklist helpful to 

them in “keeping up” with new books on many subjects. Al- 

though designed primarily as an aid to the librarian in selecting from the 

publishers’ output of current books, the Booklist has already been intro- 
duced to adult readers in a number of libraries. 


Now that the Booélist is published twice a month, news of worth-while 
books can be brought to readers’ attention more promptly. Many of the 
books listed in each issue are often of special interest to professional men 
and women, teachers, business men, and others eager to read or own the 
important new books—and the brief descriptive notes give the informa- 
tion they want about these books. 


If your readers sometimes borrow your copy of the Booklist, you might 
wish to place an extra copy or two in reading or periodical rooms. You 
can try out this plan for eight months at a special low subscription rate: 
$1.50 for fifteen issues (September 15, 1939 through April 15, 1940). 
A convenient coupon is below. 


The Booklist (23 issues a year, $3) is published by the American Library 
Association, 520 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 





@ FIFTEEN ISSUES (8 MONTHS) FOR $1.50 
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S Please enter .......... subscriptions for the Booklist for 8 
months beginning with the September 15, 1939 issue and con- 
wi 2 _—‘tinuing through April 15, 1940—at $1.50 each. 
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